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FReSH  FINANCIAL  NEWS-EDITED  WITH  EXPERIENCE 

"We  say  we  can't  sell  a  newspaper  unless  we  give  you  something  new." 
This,  from  a  newspaper  editor,  is  expected. 

From  Ed  Kandlik,  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  it  has  a 
vital  meaning  for  readers. 

When  they  turn  to  Kandllk's  financial  section,  they've  got  the  latest 
financial  news  on  the  day  It  happens.  They  can  count  on  that. 

Publicity  releases  are  expendable  unless  they  are  fresh  and  important. 
Exclusives  dug  up  by  an  alert  staff  compete  for  space  with  business  news  of 
the  hour. 

This  is  the  driving  philosophy  of  a  man  with  3 1  years  of  financial 
reporting  experience.  Ed  Kandlik  has  worked  on  five  newspapers  since  he 
started  with  the  Journal  of  Commerce  in  1929. 

His  analysis  and  cor'ment  is  studied  on  La  Salle  Street.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  on  every  street. 

What  he  says  aboui  business  is  experienced.  It  is  new.  And  it's 
significant. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  Marshall  Field  Jr.,  Publisher 


IT*S  6000 


fanumsfor  QUALITY  throughout  the  world 


Individual  couples  reversible  as 
desired. 

Adaptable  for  use  with  standard 
black  and  white  units. 

Also  prints  black;  press  need 
not  stay  idle  when  no  color  is 
run. 

Color  and  black  cylinders  driven 
by  single  gear. 

Minimizes  back-lash  . . .  assures 
better  register. 

Individual  color  fountains  re¬ 
movable  for  quick  wash-up  and 
color  changes. 

A  fifth  printing  couple  can  be 
added,  if  desired,  to  the  4-Color 
Unit  so  as  to  permit  the  printing 
of  black  on  one  side  of  the  web 
and  four  colors  on  the  other. 
Control  of  ink  can  be  made  from 
push-button  stations  placed  at 
eye-level  height  on  the  side  of 
the  press. 


THE  ULTIMATE  IN  FINE  QUALITY  ROP  COLOR  PRINTING 

If  you  print  supplements,  comic  strips,  ROP  or  Spot  Color  .  .  .  the 
WOOD  Metropolitan  4-Color  Unit  provides  the  most  flexible  means 
of  producing  fine  quality  newspaper  color  work. 

Webs  can  be  arranged  to  receive  four  colors  consecutively  .  .  .  press 
can  be  arranged  to  print  two  webs,  black  only  or,  adjusted  for  three 
colors,  one  side,  black  on  other  with  either  side  of  the  web  arranged 
to  take  first  or  second  impression. 

From  a  standpoint  of  versatility,  no  other  color  unit  offers  a  wider 
range.  WOOD  4-Color  Units  can  be  used  with  standard  black  and 
white  units.  If  your  press  facilities  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  mount¬ 
ing  demand  for  color,  let  a  WOOD  engineer  show  you  how  we  can 
solve  your  problem. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY  .  Executive  &  Sales  Office;  501  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


A  Side  elevation:  press  plated 
to  print  3  colors  one  side,  black 
on  other.  Either  side  of  web 
can  take  first  or  second  im¬ 
pression. 

B  Press  arranged  to  print  two 
webs,  black  only. 

C  Web  arranged  to  receive 
four  colors  consecutively  in 
short  order.  Any  or  all  couples 
may  be  reversed  at  will. 


THE  RIGHT  SPEECH 
DELIVERED  IN  THE  RIGHT 
LOCAL  FORUM 

produces  the  strongest  results 

Advertising  talks  to  people.  It  gives  them  reasons  for 
wanting  and  buying  your  products  or  service.  Fhe  more 
responsive  the  audience,  the  more  successful  the  ad. 

The  Washington  Star  has  long  been  noted  for  its  remarkable 
pulling  power .  .  .  for  the  responsive  audience  it  provides 
for  its  advertisers. 

This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  strong  feeling  of  confidence, 
to  the  singularly  high  regard  that  Star  readers  show  for 
their  newspaper. 

Almost  automatically,  this  feeling  of  confidence  carries 
over  to  Star  advertisers,  giving  their  advertising  the 

Extra  Selling  Thrust 

that  makes  the  big  difiFerence  in  sales.  The  Star  is  the  right 
forum  for  your  schedules  in  the  vastly  important  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  market. 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Af«/n6e/-o^  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

N0W  York:  529  Fifth  Avenue  •  Chicago:  333  N.  Michigan  Bouievard  •  Detroit:  New  Center  Buiiding 
Los  Angeies:  3540  Wiishire  Bouievard  •  San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street 
Mpeciai  Fiorida  Representatives:  McAskiii,  Herman  A  Daiey,  Inc.,  Roosevelt  Bldg.,  4014  Chase  Avenue,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JUNE 

26- July  3— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Sharaton-Johniai 
Hotel,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

27- 30— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Queen  EtiiabeHi 
Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada. 

27-July  I — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 


JULY 

7-9— California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jack  Tar 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

9-10 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Western  Hills 
Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

14-16— Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 


AUGUST 

7- 13— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Western  Hills,  Wagoner,  Okla, 

8- 13 — Inter- American  Conference  of  Working  Journalists,  Lima,  Peru. 

12 — United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 
14-16— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 
14-16— SNPA  Eastern  Division  Mechanical  Conference,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
21-26— International  Typographical  Union,  102nd  convention.  Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

29-Sept.  2 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Pennsylvania  Staff 
University,  University  Park,  Pa. 


SEPTEMBER 

8- 9 — UPl  conference  for  editors  and  publishers.  Statler-Hilton  Hotel.  Wash¬ 

ington,  D.C. 

9- 11— Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  nows  and  advertising  clinics.  Hotfl 

Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

10- 11— III  Inols  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria, 
III. 

16 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 
18-19 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

18-20 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Necho  Allen  Hotel,  Pothville,  Pa. 

25- 27 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid. 

26- 30 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union  of  North 
America.  Hotel  New  Yorker,  Now  York. 

27 -  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  -  AANR  Newspaper  Color  Awards  Luncheon 
and  Exhibit,  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City. 

29 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 


Pinellas  County 

(St.  Petersburg) 

Population 

1960—371,989 

1950  —  159,249 
1940  _  91,852 

Retail  Sales 

1959  —  *544,797,000 

1958  —  $468,807,000 
1957  —  $453,768,000 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

Circulation 

1960  —  108,204 
1950  —  40,675 
1940  —  19,187 

All  good  reasons  why  The  Times 
ran  36,489,151  lines  of  advertising 
in  1959  —  ranked  21st  in  total 
advertising. 

Write  —  Wire  —  Phone  or  better 
still,  visit  us  for  detailed 
market  dau. 


OCTOBER 

2-4 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

7-8 — University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  43rd  annual,  Ann  Arbor. 

11- 14— New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Eastern 
Slope  Inn,  North  Conway,  N.  H. 

12- 15— Southern  Regional  Workshop,  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington.  Ky. 

13- 14— World  Newspaper  Forum,  Los  Angelos. 

13-14— Advert!  sing  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Sheraton  Towers 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

13- 15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn-Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa, 

14- 16— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Tequendama,  Bogota, 
Colombia. 

15- 22 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16- 18 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Stafler 
Hilton,  Detroit. 

18 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston,  Mass. 

19- 21 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  general  assembly,  Bogota,  Co¬ 
lombia. 

19-21 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

21 — Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press  Members,  Portland.  Oregon. 

29-30 — Illinois  Mechanical  Conference,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 


Vol.  93,  No.  26,  June  2.'5,  1960,  Editor  k.  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  h 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Oo..  Inc.  Editorial  and 
ness  ofbees  at  Suite  1700,  Times  Tower.  1476  Brofwlway,  New  York  36,  N.  I- 
Cable  address.  "Edpub,  New  York.”  (Printed  by  Hufthee  PrintinK  Co.,  Bek 
StroudsburK,  Pa.)  Second  class  mail  privileftes  authorized  at  East  StroudslwA 
Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879,  with  Titles  patented  and  Resristered  « 
contents  Copyrighted  1960  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual 
scription  $6.50  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  otker 
countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  Sterling  may  be  made  to  Ei&P  "Anieri^ 
Account”  First  National  City  Bank  of  N.Y..  117  Old  Broad  St.,  londos, 
E.  C.  2,  or  to  the  Australia  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Umited,  Royal  Exchaafe 
Branch,  86  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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}^iK  117  in  a  -series  of  friendly  talks... 


APPROVED 

MAY  3 1 1360 


AOVEPTISING  coot 
ADMINISTRATION 
NEW  YORK 


This  stamp,  Approved,  on  the  proof  of  an  advertisement  for  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture,  means  that  this  ad  has  been  found  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  industry’s 
Advertising-  Code. 

Producing  and  distributing  companies  which  are  members  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America  are  pledged  to  publish  or  distribute  for  publi¬ 
cation  only  such  advertising  as  has  been  submitted  to  the  Association’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Code  Administration  and  given  this  stamp  of  approval. 

When  one  of  these  companies  offers  an  ad  to  you  for  publication,  or  sup¬ 
plies  an  ad  to  a  theatre  for  its  use,  there  is  in  the  company’s  file  a  copy  of  such 
ad  stamped  “Approved.” 

The  same  process  applies  also  to  pictures  made  by  non-member  companies 
but  produced  under  the  Production  Code  and  carrying  its  seal  of  approval 
(most  American  pictures  carry  the  seal ) . 

Under  this  process  the  offices  of  the  Advertising  Code  Administration  in 
New  York  and  Hollywood  receive  daily  a  constant  flow  of  all  the  material  that 
goes  into  the  making  of  the  advertising  campaigns  for  America’s  motion  pic¬ 
tures  . . .  still  photographs,  copy,  rough  sketches,  finished  art,  proofs ...  a  total 
of  169,679  items  in  the  year  1959. 

Every  item  is  carefully  examined.  Most  are  “Approved.”  Some  may  be 
judged  by  the  .Administration  to  be  unacceptable  under  the  Code.  These  get 
another  stamp. . .“Disapproved.”  These  do  not  go  into  distribution  until  revi¬ 
sions  make  them  acceptable  and  they  are  “Approved.” 

You  well  realize  how  impossible  it  is  to  please  everybody  with  such  Code 
decisions,  especially  when  the  product  involved  deals  with  emotions  instead  of 
material  things  like  motors  or  soap.  We  don’t  worry  too  much  about  the  extrem¬ 
ists.  We  can’t  please  them.  But  when  these  ads  which  have  gone  through  the 
Code  process  reach  your  newspaper  for  publication,  we  believe  they  are  within 
reasonable  bounds  of  decency  and  morality. 

That’s  what  the  Code  was  written  for . . .  thirty  years  ago. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


GET  MORE  OUT  OF  LIFE. ..GO  OUTTO  A  MOVIE 
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THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE- 
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NEIL  MORGAN'S 


ASSIGNMENT:  WEST  COAST 


FROM  ALASKA  TO  ACAPULCO,  COLUMNIST  NEIL  MORGAN 

gives  Copley  News  Service  subscribers  a  lively  look  at  our  not-so-quiet 
Western  Front.  People,  places,  issues,  things  —  all  are 
targets  for  Morgan's  inquiring  and  impudent  eye.  He  has  lived 
in  San  Diego,  California,  for  the  past  14  years,  winning  widespread 
popularity  as  daily  columnist  for  the  Evening  Tribune  and  as  author  of 
three  books  about  his  city.  Honors  aplenty  have  come  his  way, 
among  them  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award. 

Build  readership  with  Neil  Morgan's  weekly,  witty 
"Assignment:  West  Coast"  —  from  the  Copley  News  Service. 


JOIN  THIS  QROWING  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS: 


ALHAMBRA  POST-AOVOCATE  •  AURORA  BEACON-NEWS  •  BURBANK  DAILY  REVIEW 

COLORADO  SPRINGS  FREE  PRESS  •  CULVER  CITY  EVENING  STAR  NEWS  •  ELGIN  DAILY  COURIER-NEWS 
GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS  •  HOLLYWOOD  CITIZEN  NEWS  •  JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 
EL  OIARIO  DE  NUEVA  YORK,  N.  Y.  •  LAREDO  (TEXAS)  TIMES  •  LODI  (CALIFORNIA)  NEWS-SENTINEL 
MANILA  TIMES  •  MONROVIA  DAILY  NEWS-POST  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES-PICAYUNE 
NEWPORT  HARBOR  NEWS-PRESS  •  ONTARIO  (CALIFORNIA)  DAILY  REPORT 

RICHMOND  VIRGINIA  TIMES-DISPATCH  •  RIVERSIDE  ENTERPRISE  •  SAN  BERNARDINO  SUN  TELEGRAM 
SAN  DIEGO  EVENING  TRIBUNE  •  THE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION  •  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS 
SAN  PEDRO  NEWS  PILOT  •  ST.  PETERSBURG  (FLORIDA)  TIMES  •  SANTA  MONICA  OUTLOOK 
SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE  •  SPOKANE  SPOKESMAN  REVIEW 

SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL  •  SPRINGFIELD  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 
TUCSON  STAR  •  VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD  •  WACO  NEWS  TRIBUNE 


NEWS  SERVICE 


For  complete  informetion,  write  —  or  phone  or  wire  collect  — 

Rembert  James,  Editor 

The  Copley  News  Service 

940  Third  Avenue,  San  Oieso  12,  California 

Telephone:  BEImont  4-7111 
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To  Sell  Birmingham  and  Its  44  County  Trading  Area 


Birmingham  Post-Herald 

KELLY  SMITH  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVlS 

The  Most  Powerful  Selling  Force  in  Alabama 


editorial 


Take  Your  Choice 

T  N  the  last  two  weeks  buyers  and  sellers  of  television  time  have 
been  pven  two  different  sets  of  figures  on  the  percentage  of  TV 
penetration  and  the  number  of  TV  homes  in  each  county.  There 
are  enough  differences  between  the  two  sets  of  figures  so  that  even 
Broadcasting  magazine  asks  “who’s  right?” 

A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  figures  came  out  a  week  ago.  American  Research 
Bureau’s  figures  are  the  most  recent.  Although  their  national  totals 
come  out  pretty  much  the  same,  Broadcasting  jxrints  out  “ARB’s 
figures  show  648  ‘reversals’  of  counties  in  which  ARB  findings  were 
lower  than  those  estimated  by  Advertising  Research  Foundation  and 
the  Nielsen  company  two  years  ago.  In  state  penetration  estimates 
there  are  some  wide  differences:  For  South  Dakota,  for  instance,  .\RB 
puts  the  figure  at  80%  while  Nielsen  puts  it  at  68%;  Mississippi  gets 
64%  from  Nielsen,  79%  from  ARB.  .  .  .  Comparisons  by  county 
show  even  more  dramatic  fluctuations.  In  Alabama  alone  there’s 
a  spread  of  22  percentage  points  between  the  65%  penetration  given 
Cullman  County  by  ARB  and  the  87%  allotted  it  by  Nielsen.” 

The  discrepancies  illustrate  how  wrong  you  can  be  in  projecting 
figures  from  a  small  sample.  Don’t  they  also  indicate  how  wrong 
measurements  of  TV  audiences  can  be?  Perhaps  by  as  much  as  22% 
— or  more?  If  the  number  of  homes  owning  a  TV  set  cannot  be 
gauged  more  accurately  by  two  competing  organizations,  how  can 
they  accurately  measure  the  more  illusive  figure  of  who  is  looking 
at  what? 

Senator  Hennings  ’  Plea 

SENATOR  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  of  Missouri  has  asked  “all  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations  interested  in  combatting  unwarranted 
secrecy  in  government,  and  in  promoting  the  widest  possible  applica¬ 
tion  of  freedom  of  information  and  respect  for  the  People’s  Right 
to  Know  what  its  government  is  doing,  to  communicate  their  views 
to  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  of  the  Senate  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  pending  legislation,  S.  2780.” 

The  Senator’s  bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  and  is  now  before  the  larger  body.  His  first  bill 
adopted  in  1958  amended  the  “housekeeping  suitute”  so  that  it  could 
not  be  used  as  authority  for  withholding  information. 

His  second  bill,  S.  2780,  is  a  similar  amendment  to  5  U.S.C.,  section 
1002,  to  make  it  clear  it  is  definitely  a  public  information  section 
and  not  statutory  authority  for  restricting  the  flow  of  government 
information.  This  section  was  identified  by  the  late  Dr.  Harold  Cross 
in  1958  as  the  “target  for  tomorrow”  when  he  said  it  has  five  built-in 
provisions  susceptible  of  use  to  justify  secrecy  in  government  depart¬ 
ments. 

We  think  Sen.  Hennings’  plea  is  worthy  of  support. 

Anti-Trust  Charge  Again 

“P^EDERAL  authorization  of  a  grand  jury  investigation  into  alleged 
anti-trust  violations  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  features  and 
comic  sections  opens  the  way  for  a  large  scale  fishing  exjiedition. 
The  probe  is  to  concern  itself  with  the  “ownership,  control,  licensing, 
sale,  distribution  and  use  of  copyrighted  newspaper  features.”  The 
Department  of  Justice  thus  picks  up  where  it  left  off  almost  ten 
years  ago  and  prepares  to  run  in  all  directions. 

In  late  1951  a  federal  grand  jury  in  New  York  City  investigated 
the  socalled  “territorial  exclusivity”  arrangements  of  the  syndicate 
field.  Nothing  came  of  it.  Now  the  probe  has  Ijeen  broadened  and 
can  even  drag  in  the  newspajjers  who  buy  features. 
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Fear  ye  nut  therefore,  ye  are  of  mm 
value  than  many  sparrmvs.  —  Mattkm 
X;  31, 


I  Editor  &  Publlthtr 

i  OTHE  FOUKTHERAl 

Th»  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisen' 
Newspaper  in  America 
With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Joumilir 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapedon. 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fout^  Eilih. 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  Jum 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher,  Chairman  ^  Board,  1912-1959 

Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U,  Brown 

General  Manager 

James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Ftsln 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advsrtm) 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Markatina  te 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  MtiWi;| 
Consultant,  Ray  B.  Prescott;  Librariaa,  Jaw 
I  Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising 
j  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Advertising  Productioa  Mas 

ager,  Bernadette  Borries;  Promotion  Mas 
ager,  George  Wilt;  Circulation  Dirtdv 
George  S.  McBride;  Circulation  Msiaft. 
George  H.  Strate;  Clauified  Advsrti^ 
Manager,  J.  C.  H.  Bollinger 
:  General  Offices — Suite  1700,  Times  Tow 

I  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y,  - 

'  BRyant  9-3052. 
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I  BUREAUS 

I  Washington:  Pot  Munroe,  1201  Notional  Pw 

I  Building.  ST  3-6756-7. 

j  Chicago:  George  A  Brandenburg,  Mid-We 

j  Editor:  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Adyaw 

ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representatiw 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 
Boston:  Guy  Livingston.  344  Little  Bldg,  il 
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PRESS  COMMENT 


JOBS  ON  WEEKLIES 

Memo  to  the  J-grads  of  1960:  Consider 
the  weeklies  when  you  go  job  hunting. 

Schools  of  journalism  and  many  veter¬ 
ans  in  the  field  will  offer  the  same  advice, 
because  weeklies  are  regarded  as  the 
classic  starting  point  for  cub  reporters. 

I  am  recommending  that  the  graduates 
consider  the  career  advantages  in  the 
weekly  business. 

It  is  journalism  which  offers  relief 
from  too  rigid  stereotyping,  I  can  testify 
after  13  years  with  a  company  publishing 
two  suburban  weeklies  in  central  Connecti¬ 
cut.  It  is  also  a  brand  of  newspaper  work 
needing  better  standards  as  the  shift  to  the 
suburbs  continues.  Certainly  the  weeklies 
must  get  away  from  the  stepping-stone 
concept  in  the  minds  of  newcomers. 

Weeklies  should  not  be  stereotyped  in 
one  package.  I  know  there  are  “dogs” 
appearing  every  week,  just  as  there  are 
dailies  that  are  a  travesty  on  decent  jour¬ 
nalism.  But  there  are  well-paying,  high 
standard  newspapers  in  the  weekly  field 
which  a  graduate  ought  to  know  about. 

These  newspapers  want  to  stabilize  their 
staffs.  They  are  not  interested  in  running 
a  post  graduate  school  for  cubs  who  are 
after  a  bit  of  experience  and  a  reference 
before  moving  on. 

Aggressive,  restless  weeklies  operating 
in  dynamic  suburbs  want  professional 
service  more  desperately  than  ever  before. 
They  must  have  it  to  survive.  This  service 
can  best  be  provided  by  newsmen  who  stay 
and  develop  sources,  exercise  their  in¬ 
tellectual  curiosity,  or  use  their  craft  in 
dozens  of  ways  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
their  newspapers  and  themselves. 

If  our  weekly  is  typical,  and  I  think  it 
is,  the  immediate  rewards  will  equal  or 
surpass  what  the  newcomer  could  obtain 
at  many  city  dailies.  Labor  Secretary 
James  Mitchell  said  in  his  letter  to  1960 
graduates  (E  &  P  June  4)  that  new  re¬ 
porters  are  being  paid  within  a  $55  to  $83 
range.  Our  beginners  have  done  better 
than  the  higher  figure  for  several  years, 
though  we  try  to  hire  only  those  with  some 
experience.  Nearly  all  of  our  help  has 
come  from  the  daily  field,  and  most  of  it 
was  recruited  through  the  classified  pages 
of  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Weekly  journalism  as  we  know  it  in  our 
suburb  of  18.000  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  folksy,  romantic  game  of  muddling 
through  which  so  captivates  television  and 
movie  writers. 

Five  neighbor  cities  send  seven  dailies 
into  our  town  and  each  devotes  liberal 
space  to  its  news.  In  that  respect,  our  sec¬ 
tion  is  well  ahead  of  the  pack  in  the 
“zoned  sections”  idea  gaining  headway  in 
the  country.  The  pressure  is  on  every  day 
here. 

Our  crew  turns  out  an  average  of  45  gal¬ 
leys  each  week.  We  run  30  to  40  pictures 
in  our  20  to  22  pages.  We  have  four  full¬ 
time  editorial  staffers  and  a  string  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  All  of  the  dailies  have  full¬ 
er  part-time  reporters  working  the  same 
beat. 

In  one  respect,  all  weeklies  are  alike. 
When  the  week’s  work  is  done,  they  must 
start  from  zero  and  produce  the  next  issue 


DEMOCRATIC  DEADLINE 
Sandeson,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 


CUM  LAUDE 

Williams,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 


through  the  efforts  of  their  staffs.  There 
are  no  wire  service  machines  to  dick  out 
the  top  stories  and  offer  comfortable  back- 
stopping. 

Forbidding  as  that  prospect  can  be  at 
times,  it  is  the  essence  of  weddy  journal¬ 
ism’s  challenge.  The  old  hands  are  looking 
for  newcomers  who  can  sense  what  they 
have  long  known  (and  the  metropolitan 
dailies  are  only  recently  recognizing) — 
that  local  news  is  of  top  importance  where 
it  happens. 

With  apologies  to  our  friends  in  the 
theater,  weekly  editors  say  that  in  their 
business,  the  story’s  the  thing,  not  fre¬ 
quency  of  publication.  The  mighty  suburbs 
deserve  the  services  of  reporters  who  can 
produce  good  copy  where  very  little  is 
obvious. 

One  place  where  a  newcomer  can  test 
his  ability  as  a  reporter  is  with  a  local 
weekly  which  has  committed  itself  to 
covering  its  beat  in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  newspaper  business. 

Robert  M.  Conrad 
Southington  (Conn.)  News. 


Mrs.  Mary  Blank  is  undergoing  ob¬ 
servation  and  treatment  at  Welbom 
Walker  and  all  expenses  will  be  paid, 
number  is  108.  —  Princeton  (Ind.)  Clar- 
m-Democrat. 


He  reads  without  glasses  and  only 
gave  up  spitting  fire  wood  last  year.  — 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Tribune. 


Ninety  percent  of  big  city  dwellers  lie 
and  act  exactly  like  their  small  town 
cousins.  —  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 


The  other  dead  person  was  bending 
over  the  prostrate  form  of  his  injured 
neighbor  when  police  arrived.  —  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 


On  the  basement  floor  he  wound  the 
body  of  his  wife,  a  suicide.  —  Long 
Itland  (N.  Y.)  Star-Journal. 
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Ready  to  serve  59  U.S.and  foreign  newspapers 


In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  and  around 
the  world,  the  clients  of  The  New 
York  Times  News  Service  know 
they’ll  be  on  top  of  next  month’s 
big  story  all  the  way.  Every  day  they 
know  they  can  give  their  readers  a 
full  and  varied  report  of  what  hap¬ 


pens:  solid  news,  informed  back¬ 
ground  and  commentary,  personal¬ 
ity  sketches,  significant  highlights, 
amusing  sidelights. 

In  short,  the  kind  of  reporting  in 
strength  and  in  depth  that  is  a  rec¬ 
ognized  hallmark  of  The  New  York 


Times  all  year  round.  Can  this  world¬ 
wide  newsgathering  service  benefit 
your  newspaper?  Ask  today  about 
availability  in  your  territory. 

• 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  NEWS  SERVICE 
Bruce  Rae,  editor-manager 
Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Publishers  Take  Up  Cudgels 
Against  Wasteful  Practices 

Mechanical  Conference  Lifts  Taboo 
To  Challenge  Unions  on  Production 


Bv  Jerome  H.  Walker 


Miami,  Fla.  ceived  from  another  shop)  as 


foremen  so  that  they  may  per¬ 
form  their  management  func¬ 
tion  with  a  full  understanding 
of  the  terms  of  the  contract 
which  they  should  respect  as  a 
“sacred  document.”  The  fore¬ 
men,  he  said,  should  be  well 
briefed  by  the  management 
negotiators  so  that  they  do  not 


000  lines  of  type  from  each  line¬ 
casting  machine  per  year?  Do 
you  know  that  it’s  possible  to 
train  a  raw  recruit  to  compet¬ 
ently  place  paper  in  a  reel, 
make  pasters,  web  up,  position 
plates,  plate  up  and  lead  sheets 
in  one  week  of  accelerated  train¬ 
ing?” 

“Our  industry  has  done  some 
strange  things,”  Mr.  Knight 
said.  “To  illustrate:  We  buy 
high  speed  production  machin¬ 
ery  and  we  immediately  con¬ 
tract  away  our  rights  to  use  the 
full  capacity  of  the  machine. 
We  buy  new  presses  with  all 
kinds  of  gadgets  to  make  the 


Newspaper  management  $100,000  to  $200,000  a  year  for  ^  chapel  chairman  on  easier;  then  we  contract  for 


brought  its  labor  problems  out 
into  the  full  glare  of  the  sun¬ 
light  here  this  week,  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  serving 
as  a  platform  for  launching  an 
offensive  against  wasteful  and 
costly  practices  which  threaten 
the  prosperity  of  the  industry. 

The  metal  curtain  was  raised 
for  the  first  time  in  32  years 
of  these  production  seminars  and 
two  publishers  seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  throw  down  the 
piuntlet  to  labor  unions  to  in¬ 
crease  productivity. 

.Strikes  Reveal  Facts 

Taking  direct  aim  at  such 
anion  demands  as  the  setting  of 
bogus  and  excessive  manning  of  required,  under  some  contracts, 
equipment,  James  L.  Knight  of  than  are  actually  needed  to  do 
the  Knight  Newspapers  {Miami  the  job.  Some  union  leaders  are 
fferaid,  etc. )  warned  that  strikes  resisting  our  progress  and  in 
hive  shown  up  the  facts  and  their  demands  are  almost  nul- 
dispelled  the  mysteries  about  lifying  much  of  the  good  that 

can  accrue  from  our  achieve¬ 
ments.” 

A  fourth  speaker  on  the  same 
subject — the  conference  chair- 


some  of  the  larger  newspapers. 

“This  dead-horse  expense,” 
Mr.  Cox  said,  “can  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and 
death  for  some  newspapers. 
Such  wasteful  practices  in  our 
industry  must  be  changed.” 

Unrealistic  and  Uneconomic 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
joined  in  the  refrain,  saying 
there  are  no  grounds  for  panic 
in  the  business  but  “we  have 
some  practices  which  are  com¬ 
pletely  unrealistic  and  unre¬ 
lated  to  economic  needs.”  He 


concessions  or  time-worn  shop 
practices  which  are  not  granted 
by  the  contract. 

Mr.  Marshall  placed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  smooth  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  shop  squarely  upon 
the  foreman  and  ventured  to 
say  that  most  foremen  are 
underpaid,  receiving  little  more 
than  the  journeyman  scale.  He 
suggested  that  a  competent  fore¬ 
man  of  a  shop  with  300  men 
under  him  should  receive  at  least 
triple  the  journeyman  wage. 

Mr.  Knight,  too,  looked  to  the 
foreman  as  the  key  to  better 
production.  Referring  to  them 
as  Middle  Management,  he  said 


specified:  “More  men  are' being  he  reahzed  their  dual  iK)sition 


of  loyalty. 


increased  manning. 

“We  buy  automatic  stereo 
casting  boxes  and  attempt  to 
justify  the  use  of  a  five-man 
crew  on  them.  We  place  auto¬ 
matic  counter-stacker  and  top- 
and-bottom  wrappers  in  our 
mail  rooms.  Do  we  get  full 
credit  for  the  reduced  manning 
needs? 

Gold  Diut  Gontract 

“A  contract  has  just  been 
signed  in  California  that  grants 
a  $6  per  week  increase  over 
last  year  and  in  October  an 
additional  $5  is  paid,  and  in 
addition  a  $3.75  fringe  benefit 
goes  into  the  package.  I’m  happy 
that  here  in  Florida  we  haven’t 


newspaper  production. 

Mr.  Knight  told  the  opening 
session  of  the  Conference  he  was 
not  urging  anyone  to  take  a 

sjhlie  ^  lightly  but  suggesting  man,  George  F.  Marshall,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  the 
Guy  Gannett  Newspapers  at 
Portland,  Maine — identified  him¬ 
self  as  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
for  32  years,  still  holding  his 
card.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Bar  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Marshall  declared  that 


thit  there  is  a  world  of  ma¬ 
terial  about  production  stand¬ 
ards  available  in  plants  that 
have  experienced  strikes  and 
continued  publication. 

Newspaper  management,  he 
said,  has  not  been  stingy  with 
investments  in  plant  improve¬ 
ment. 

“You  are  about  to  see  the  big-  the  Mechanical  Committee  had 


‘If  you  still  carry  your  trade  been  affected  by  smog  or  jpld 

dust.  Elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  we  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  formula  that  goes 
something  like  this  —  $4  now, 
$3.75  next  year.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  quite  a  few  years. 

“Apparently  we  will  continue 
blithely  along  our  way  ignoring 
the  inevitable  fact  that  ulti¬ 
mately  something  has  to  give. 
It  isn’t  possible  to  pay  more 


card,”  he  said,  “you  are  doubly 
damned— once  by  your  boss  and 
once  by  your  fraternal  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Beiter  Pay  for  Supervisors 

Addressing  the  400  or  so 
supervisory  personnel  in  the 
audience,  many  of  whom  carry 
union  cards,  Mr.  Knight  de¬ 
clared:  “It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that 


?e*t  rush  of  new  things  this 
industry’  has  ever  seen,”  Mr. 
Knight  declared  in  a  reference 
to  automation  and  other  ad- 
v^ices  in  mechanization  of 
newspaper  publishing. 

In  a  welcoming  address. 


ise  that  supervisory  jobs  in 
newspaper  production  are  going 
to  come  into  their  own  with 
higher  pay  for  those  who  know 
more  about  equipment  and  the 
truth  about  production  stand- 


persuaded  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  to  open  the  program  for 
labor  matters  because  “we  wish 
to  have  harmonious  relations 
with  all  unions.”  Disavowing 
,  any  direct  liaison  with  the 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.  of  the  Cox  ANPA’s  Special  Standing  Com-  ards, 

Newspapers  (Miami  News,  etc.) ,  mittee  on  labor  relations,  Mr.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  Mr. 
?ave  an  inkling  of  what  was  Marshall  distinguished  between 
ahead  on  the  “new  program”  negotiations  and  administration 
of  the  Mechanical  Conference  of  contracts. 

^en  he  alluded  to  the  cost  of  It  is  the  new  objective  of  the 
bogus  composition  (the  re-set-  Mechanical  Conference,  Mr. 
ting  of  advertising  material  re-  Marshall  said,  to  educate  the 
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your  group  is  getting  off  dead  money  for  less  and  less  produc- 
center — or  should  I  use  the  ex-  tion.  There  must  be  a  recogni- 
pression,  rear  end.”  Then  he  tion  of  the  need  to  have  im- 
added:  “You  must  have  courage  proved  production  to  be  able  to 
and  determination  to  stand  pay  more  money.  Have  you 
against  unwarranted  conditions  people  seen  any  abandonment 
that  exist  in  the  shops  and  in  of  the  ITU  bogus  requirement? 
the  contracts.”  Have  you  seen  the  pressmen’s 

Mr.  Knight  held  out  the  prom-  union  recommend  fewer  men  in 


Knight  said:  “Examine  the 
manning  of  presses  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City;  compare  them  with 
Miami.  Can  the  extremes  of 
these  two  positions  be  justified? 
Can  you  say  that  you  get  1,150,- 


the  reel  rooms? 

“The  point  I  want  to  make 
is  simply  that  in  our  dealings 
with  labor  we  ignore  the  warn¬ 
ing  signs  that  tell  us  that  we 
are  on  a  one-way  road,  going 
the  wrong  way." 

$3  Per  Hour  for  Bogu-t 

Mr.  Knight  said  it  make  no 
sense  to  handle  bogus  at  rates 
of  more  than  $3  per  hour  and 
it’s  stupid  to  permit  competency 
(CoHtitiued  o»  jHige  79) 
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TV  Eyes  15%  Share  Of  Retail  Ad 


Despite  the  $4.4-billion  vol-  In  connection  with  this,  an 


43%  of  the  retailers  sur-  “Unlike  newspapers.”  he  cob- 


ume  spent  in  local  advertising  NRMA  sur\’ey  showed  that  two  veyed  are  now  using  television,  tinued,  “where  circulation  hai 


in  1959,  television  accounted  for  out  of  three  retailers  using  tele- 
only  $280-million,  less  than  7%  vision  today  started  since  1955. 
of  the  total.  The  sun'ey  also  showed: 


of  the  total.  The  sun'ey  also  showed: 

Now  TV  is  getting  ready  to  •  The  average  televisior 
cut  itself  a  larger  slice  of  the  budget  of  retailers  using  tele 


The  average  television  growth  of  retailers  using  tele- 


failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
(>rowth  Slow  move  to  the  suburbs,  producing 

Abrahams  said  that  higher  costs  _  per  individual 


local  advertising  dollar. 


vision  is  about  10%  of  total  ad- 


At  a  press  conference  in  New  vertising  expenditures. 

York  this  week,  Norman  E.  •  Main  technique  used  by  re 


vision  had  been  slow  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons.  In  the  fifties, 
retail  business  was  good,  tele¬ 
vision  stations  were  growing 


reached,  television  has  moi* 
than  kept  pace,  producing  lower 
costs  per  thousand  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  Just  about  everjnwheit, 
costs  to  the  advertiser  have 


-  -  - ,  - - -  . . - -  -  %  lOlA/li  OKiVSVilo  ,  -  .. 

Cash,  president  of  the  Televis-  tailers  today  is  slides,  with  wide  rapidly  and  stores  simply  did  daily  newspa^ 


ion  Bureau  of  Advertising  pre-  use  of  live  commercials  and  not  understand  the  medium. 


dieted  that  local  advertising  in  even  a  few’  using  videotape. 


all  media  at  an  annual  rate  of 


“How’ever,  things  are  chang- 


One  in  five  retailers  be-  ing  and  today  stores  realize  that 
nearly  $10-billion  can  be  ex-  Heves  he  cannot  use  the  me-  they  need  more  than  one  me-  sales  clinics  nem  oy  lvBonr^ 

pected  by  1970,  with  TV  getting  dium  because  of  the  lack  of  dium  to  cover  their  customers,  tail  advertising  throughout  the 

$1.5-billion  of  the  total,  television  facilities  in  the  town,  particularly  in  view  of  the  rapid  yv*  ^  ^  ^ 

“As  it  did  nationally  in  the  because  of  limited  marketing  growth  of  the  suburbs  and  exwutives,  interest  in  re^l  ad- 

fifties,  television  will  spur  a  pattern,  etc.  branch  stores.  vertising  was  keener  than  at 


with  little  or  no  circula^ 
growth,”  Mr.  Abrahams  added. 

At  the  recent  series  of  17 
sales  clinics  held  by  TvB  on  re- 


faster  than  might  be  expected 
growth  in  local  advertising  in 

the  sixties,”  Mr.  Cash  said.  - -  - - - 

“This  growth  on  the  local  front  TV  T  X  rTl  O  1  retailers  is  Tf 

will  happen  because  there’s  an  H  51  T  I  O  ^T1511*k‘  you  ran  sell  behind  the  countw, 

aw’akening  taking  place.  Retail-  ^  ^  VX  iXXCXX  M.  VT  and  every  retailer  knows,  tha 

ers  are  looking  at  the  success  you  have  the  built-in  knowledge 

national  advertisers  have  had  ~|  1  X  television,”’  Mr.  .4b. 

with  our  medium  and  are  now’  I  rahams  said, 

finding  ways  to  adapt  it  to  their  ^  """  -‘-^XtXX  X  V-F  XvB  currently  recommends  to 

own  use,  economically  and  sue-  ,  ,,  ,,  ...  retailers,  he  said,  that  15%  of 

cessfully.”  Three  major  changes  will  After  consultation  with  repre-  the  total  advertising  budget  be 

highlight  the  1961  editions  of  sentatives  of  the  American  As-  used  for  television,  including 

106%  Increase  EbiTOR  &  PiiBUSHER’s  Market  sociation  of  Advertising  Agen-  saturation  schedules  for  key 

T  .V  .  ,  j  „  ^  ,  Guide,  according  to  Albert  E.  cies’  Newspaper  Committee  and  events  and  year-round  prorao- 

In  the  past  decade  Mr.  Cash  ^eis,  marketing  and  research  research  authorities  of  the  Na-  tion. 


branch  stores. 


vertising  was  keener  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past,  Mr,  Abra¬ 
hams  said.  The  big  (juestion  to 
retailers  is  simply  how’  to  do  it 

“Our  answ’er  to  retailers  is  If 
you  can  sell  behind  the  countw, 
and  every  retailer  knows,  then 
you  have  the  built-in  knowledge 
to  sell  on  television,’  ”  Mr.  .4b- 
rahams  said. 

TvB  currently  recommends  to 
retailers,  he  said,  that  15%  of 
the  total  advertising  budget  be 


said,  national  adyertismg  ex-  nmnager  of  E&P.  tional  New’spaper  Promotion  As- 

crlLi  r  media  m-  annual  edition  of  the  sociation,  E&P  has  taken  a  sec- 

doublfthe  1950  Stal"ir$3,25r-  f  publication  ond  look  at  the  Market  Guide  Ajjencv  Exec  Receives 

AOA  non  »  rru-  ..i.  j-  lute  next  fall,  will  appear  in  a  contents,  and  has  come  up  with  oi.  re 

000,000  This  was  the  direct  re-  g^^tain  some  valuable  additions,  includ-  Ph-D.  m  Economics 

SL  o  coming  into  „g^  jggo  gg^^^^  information,  ing:  Howard  W.  Roper,  execu 


tional  New’spaper  Promotion  As- 


000,000.”  This  w’as  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  television  coming  into 


Pli.D.  in  Economics 


wf  f  I  and  will  offer  six  new  editorial 

force  for  national  advertising. 

wve;i^  ^4?  ^11  ^.1 _  leaturesi. 


While  TV’s  share  of  all  adver- 

14?^inT959^*TV*'^  markets,  counties,  sta 

14%  in  1959,  TV  accounted  for  .  ,  i-x 

27.3%  of  all  new  advertising  A  metr^olitan  areas. 

dollars  19.50  to  1959  the  same  as  E&P’s  regular  •  Metropolitan  area 

“J^ckl  advertisers  didn’t  re-  --^ly  editions  and  the  E&P  tion,  listed  by  name 

act  as  quickly  to  television.  *"ake  the  Guide  will  appear  at  the  to 

Thus  local  advertising  in  all  me-  to  use  for  advertising,  state  tables. 

dia  increased  by  only  83%  in  agency  and  marketing  men,  and  Tabular  Form 

the  1950  to  1959  period.  In  1959,  will  take  up  less  desk  and  file 


ing:  Howard  W.  Roper,  executive 

•  Per  Capita  and  per  family  vicepresident,  copy  chief  and 
income  figures  for  the  current  secretary  of  the  L.  E.  McGivena 
year  (1960)  for  all  newspaper  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
markets,  counties,  states  and  has  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 


A  new  8^/^  by  11  inch  page  metropolitan  areas.  tor  of  Philosophy,  in  economic! 

size,  the  same  as  E&P’s  regular  •  Metropolitan  area  informa-  and  abnormal  psychology,  from 
weekly  editions  and  the  E&P  listed  by  name  of  area,  the  Graduate  Faculty  of  Politi- 

Year  Book,  will  make  the  Guide  will  appear  at  the  top  of  all  cal  and  Social  Science  of  the 
easier  to  use  for  advertising,  state  tables.  New  School  for  Social  Reseanh 

agency  and  marketing  men,  and  Tabular  Form  New  York, 

will  take  up  less  desk  and  file  Dr.  Roper  has  been  engaged 

space.  According  to  Mr.  Weis,  •  Additional  retail  informa-  in  research  and  study  on  the 


local  advertising  was  only  $4,-  space.  According  to  Mr.  Weis,  •  Additional  retail  informa-  in  research  and  study  on  the 
380,000,000.  Local  television  ad-  ’^^w  format  calls  for  re-  tion  in  tabular  form,  including  dissertation  for  the  past  10 
vertising  was  $280-million.  And  organization  of  data  into  tabu-  number  of  retail  establishments,  years. 

whereas  local  advertising  got  to  make  city-by-city,  with  easy-to-read  tables  of  sales  xhe  title  of  his  doctoral  dis- 

42.9%  of  the  total  advertising  county  -  by  -  county  comparisons  figures  for  all  retail  classifica-  sertation  was  “Differential  At 


pie  in  1950,  its  share  declined  easier  for  space  buyers  . .  . . . . . 

to  38.5%  by  1959.”  “Results  of  the  1960  U.  S.  dise,  furniture,  gasoline,  lum-  Business  Cycle,”  in  which  he 

Local  advertising,  he  con-  Census,”  Ray  B.  Prescott,  E&P’s  ber-hardware,  eating  and  drink-  expounds  a  new  theory  of  biui- 
tinued,  might  be  expected  to  marketing  consultant,  points  ing  establishments,  apparel,  au-  j^gss  cycle  crisis,  demonstrate! 
decline  further  in  share  if  the  out,  “will  make  all  other  statis-  tomotive,  drugs,  and  total  —  ^hat  each  of  the  major  crises  in 
present  trend  continues,  but,  tical  market  information  obso-  for  counties,  newspaper  cities  20th  century  in  the  U.  S. 


tions  —  food,  general  merchan-  the  Crisis  Phase  of  the 

dise,  furniture,  gasoline,  lum-  Business  Cycle,”  in  which  he 


per-nardware,  eating  and  drink-  expounds  a  new  theoiy  of  busi- 
ing  establishments,  apparel,  au-  j^ess  cycle  crisis,  demonstrate! 
tomotive,  drugs,  and  total  that  each  of  the  major  crises  in 


this  will  not  happen  because  of  lete.  Mr.  Prescott  said  the  new  and  metropolitan  areas, 
television.  Local  advertising  by  Guide  will  contain  1960  Census  •  Information  on  night  and 
1970  will  near  $10-billion  and  figures  for  population,  retail  Sunday  retail  store  openings  has 
regain  the  share  it  lost  in  the  sales  (with  nine-sub-classifica-  been  added  to  shopping  days 
fifties.  tions  and  total  retail  sales),  data. 


metropolitan  areas.  had  constellations  of  different 

Information  on  night  and  factors,  and  that  in  each  of  the 
lay  retail  store  openings  has  “cancerous  economic  growth” 
added  to  shopping  days  different. 


Howard  P.  Abrahams,  TvB  plus  1960  income  figures  for 


Complete  banking  data  for 


vicepresident,  retail  sales,  noted  all  U.  S.  counties  and  daily  all  newspaper  markets  —  in-  Ju  Merser 

the  growing  tempo  of  retail  ad-  newspaper  markets.  In  addition,  eluding  deposits  in  commercial  ®  ® 


the  growing  tempo  of  retail  ad-  newspaper  markets.  In  addition,  eluding  deposits  in  commercial 
vertising  on  television.  Working  the  Guide  will  again  contain  and  savings  banks  and  savings 
with  the  National  Retail  Mer-  E&P’s  sales  and  income  esti-  and  loan  associations. 


with  the  National  Retail  Mer-  E&P’s  sales  and  income  esti- 
chants  Association,  TvB  is  cur-  mates  for  the  coming  year,  a 
rently  preparing  a  manual  for  feature  that  has  proved  accu- 


retailers  on  how  to  use  the  me¬ 
dium,  he  said. 


the  Guide  will  again  contain  and  savings  banks  and  savings  Anderson  &  Cairns,  Inc.,  and 
E&P’s  sales  and  income  esti-  and  loan  associations.  James  Thomas  Chirurg  Com* 

mates  for  the  coming  year,  a  •  New  tabular  farm  data  for  pany  will  merge  as  Chirurg  A 
feature  that  has  proved  accu-  all  U.  S.  counties  —  number  of  Cairns,  Inc.,  effective  July  !• 
rate  within  1%  of  government  farms,  value  of  crops,  value  of  Combined  billings  will  run  about 
figures  released  a  year  later.  livestock.  $11,000,000. 
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^ewhouse  Buys  40%  Interest 
In  Springfield  Newspapers 

Bowles  Family  to  Get  $4-Million;  transaction.  Mr.  Baldwin  first 

^  y  -ti-  7  approached  Mr.  Newhouse  on 

,  1  1  26.  He  was  inspired  to  do 

‘Absentee  Ownership  Attacked  so,  he  said,  by  the  profile  on 


Samuel  I.  Newhouse  Sr., 
igreed  to  pay  somethinj?  more 
'Jian  $4, 000, POO  last  week  to  two 
different  groups  of  the  Bowles 
family  —  what  in  the  end  will 
unount  to  roughly  $2,000,000 
—  for  40%  outright  and 
jn  option  for  45%  more  of  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  newspapers. 

The  price  was  lower  than  it 
night  otherwise  be  l)ecause  of 
government  claims  for  back 
taxes.  A  tax  settlement  of  $6,- 
000,000  was  made  in  1956,  but 
there  are  still  claims  outstand¬ 
ing  which  Mr.  Newhouse  as- 
fumed. 

177  .Shares 

.4  total  of  177  shares  in  the 
I'nion,  Sews  and  Siinday  Re- 
pdliean  were  outstanding.  Pur- 
thased  outright  were  74  shares 
from  11  members  of  the  Bowles 
family.  Acquired  from  the 
ndow  and  four  children  of  the 
iate  Sherman  H.  Bowles  were 
nghts  to  80  shares  now  con¬ 
trolled  by  trustees  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  employees  pension  funds, 
self  perpetuating  and  five  in 
number.  Under  an  agreement 
made  with  Mr.  Bowles  in  1952, 
the  trustees  are  to  keep  control 
until  1967.  Thereafter  15%  will 
remain  under  trustee  control 
fur  the  pension  funds. 

Pensions  are  among  the  most 
liberal  ever  established.  Em¬ 
ployees  of  30  years  on  retire- 
men  at  60,  receive  full  pay  as 
lung  as  they  live,  less  social 
security  at  65.  Dependents  get 
it  in  case  of  death. 

Sidney  R.  Cook,  treasurer  of 
the  Republican  Company,  an- 
Bounced  the  sale  in  the  final  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  News  Friday,  June 
17. 

“Control  of  the  Republican 
Co,  presently  remains  in  a  trust 
of  which  trustees  of  the  two 
pension  funds  established  by  the 
newspaper  companies  are  a  ma¬ 
jority,”  the  announcement  con- 
tluded. 

The  five  trustees  are  Francis 
T.  Bowles,  son  of  S.  H.  Bowles, 
fdin  A.  Mannix,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Paul  F. 
Crsig,  editor  of  the  Union,  W. 
R-  Graham,  managing  editor, 
f^epublican,  and  Frank  H.  Kelly, 
®»naging  editor.  News. 

These  trustees  signed  as  edi- 
*ors  an  announcement  published 
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in  the  Sunday  Republican  and 
repeated  Monday  in  the  Union 
and  News.  It  attacked  Mr.  New¬ 
house  as  typifying  “absentee 
ownership”  and  “not  good  for 
the  community.”  It  declared  he 
is  “reported  to  purchase  news¬ 
papers  as  one  would  ‘collect  ob¬ 
jects  of  art.’  ”  Noted,  too,  was 
the  1952  agreement  which  the 
editors  asserted  provided  for 
“ultimate  leadership  by  the 
Bowles  family,”  which  has  now 
“abdicated  to  an  outsider.” 

“We  assure  the  readers,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  employees  .  .  .”, 
the  announcement  concluded, 
“that  irrespective  of  Mr.  New¬ 
house  the  present  employee  man¬ 
agement  will  continue  to  control 
these  newspapers  at  least  for 
the  next  seven  years,  jBerhaps 
longer.  Employees  are  assured 
that  the  substantial  assets  of 
the  newspapers’  Pension  Funds 
are  carefully  safeguarded  for 
their  exclusive  benefit.  The 
Funds  are  controlled  by  em¬ 
ployees  trustees  who  appoint 
their  own  successors,  and  will 
continue  so  to  be  controlled.” 

Declines  (lomment 

Mr.  Newhouse,  who  since  1922 
has  invested  an  estimated  $55,- 
000,000  in  a  publishing  empire 
that  now  includes  complete  or 
partial  ownership  of  17  newspa¬ 
pers  and  Conde  Nast,  publishers 
of  Voffue  magazine,  declined  to 
comment  on  the  statement. 

The  announcement,  however, 
was  immediately  answered  by 
a  member  of  the  Bowles  family 
and  the  attorney  for  the  widow 
of  Sherman  Bowles. 

William  H.  Baldwin,  New 
York  PR  counselor  and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Samuel  Bowles, 
founder  of  the  Republican,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Bowles  family 
had  finally  realized,  “divided  as 
it  was,”  it  had  “lost  all  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Springfield  newspa¬ 
pers.”  Mr.  Baldwin  praised  Mr. 
Newhouse  and  maintained  that 
he  represented  “the  best  hope” 
that  the  newspapers’  traditions 
will  be  “revived  and  enriched.” 

“Thus  Springfield  and  the 
newspaper  world  stand  to  gain 
along  with  the  Bowles  family,” 
Mr.  Baldwin  said. 

It  was  Mr.  Baldwin  who  initi¬ 
ated  negotiations  that  eventu¬ 
ated  in  consummation  of  the 
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transaction.  Mr.  Baldwin  first 
approached  Mr.  Newhouse  on 
Jan.  26.  He  was  inspired  to  do 
so,  he  said,  by  the  profile  on 
Mr.  Newhouse  published  that 
day  in  the  Sew  York  Times  in 
connection  with  the  publisher’s 
gift  of  $2,000,000  to  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 

8  Years'  Frustrations 

Determination  to  sell,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  followed 
“some  eight  years  of  frustra¬ 
tion.” 

“Some  of  us  (members  of  the 
Bowles  family)  were  continued 
on  the  board  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  patently  on  sufferance,” 
he  said.  “We  have  no  voice  in 
the  determination  of  dividends 
or  other  vital  decisions;  we  have 
been  kept  from  basic  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  operations  of  the 
two  subsidiaries  which  publish 
the  newspapers.” 

A  statement  was  also  issued 
by  Richard  C.  Evarts,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  attorney  for  the  family 
of  Sherman  H.  Bowles.  It  read: 

“The  widow  and  children  of 
the  late  Sherman  H.  Bowles  de¬ 
sire  to  correct  the  impression 
sought  to  be  created  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  published  by  the 
editors  of  the  Springfield  news¬ 
papers  concerning  the  transac¬ 
tion  between  the  Bowles  family 
and  Samuel  I.  Newhouse. 

“The  agreement  with  the 
trustees  of  the  pension  funds 
made  in  1952  after  the  death 
of  Sherman  H.  Bowles  contained 
nothing  that  could  possibly  con¬ 
firm  the  statement  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  it  provided  for 
ultimate  leadership  of  the 
Springfield  newspapers  by  the 
Bowles  children.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Bowles  family  has 
been  kept  out  of  leadership  of 
the  newspapers.  Not  one  of  them 
was  designated  as  an  officer  of 
any  of  the  newspapers  with  the 
sole  exception  that  by  the  terms 
of  that  agreement  Francis  T. 
Bowles,  (son  of  S.  H.  Bowles) 
was  to  be  elected  as  one  of  the 
11  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Republican 
Company. 

Annual  Amount 

“Also,  under  the  terms  of  the 
1952  agreement,  the  members 
of  the  Bowles  family  collectively 
receives  an  annual  amount 
which  represents  but  a  small 
■  percentage  of  the  value  of  their 
!  inheritance.  On  the  other  hand. 


under  the  agreement  with  Mr. 
Newhouse,  the  family  receives 
roughly  four  times  that  amount 
annually. 

“Besides,  the  trustees  had  a 
chance  to  meet  Mr.  Newhouse’s 
offer  and  they  refused. 

“The  Bowles  family  made 
their  agreement  with  Mr.  New¬ 
house  because  they  are  entirely 
certain  that  as  in  the  case  of  his 
other  newspapers  the  Spring- 
field  newspapers  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  autonomous  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  as  community 
newspapers  devoted  solely  to  the 
interests  of  Springfield.” 

Associates  said  this  week  that 
Mr.  Newhouse  devotes  from  90 
to  95%  of  his  time  to  his  news¬ 
paper  properties,  which,  in  each 
case  are  locally  managed.  S.  I. 
Newhouse  Jr.,  32,  is  publisher 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger.  With  his  father  he  also 
supervises  the  publishing  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  and  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News.  Donald,  30,  is 
publisher  of  the  Jersey  City 
(N.  J.)  Journal,  and  also  with 
his  father  is  responsible  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour- 
nal  and  Post-Standard,  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News,  and  the 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times. 

The  two  left  Tuesday  night 
for  Syracuse.  Frequent  visits 
are  made  to  all  properties. 

Other  papers  in  the  Newhouse 
group  are  the  Staten  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Advance,  the  first  New¬ 
house  purchase  in  1922,  the 
Long  Island  City  Star-Journal, 
the  Jamaica  Long  Island  Press, 
and  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

Mr.  Newhouse  acquired  a  15% 
interest  in  the  Denver  Post  from 
May  Bonfils  Stanton  this  month. 

In  both  the  case  of  the  Post 
and  the  Springfield  newspapers 
the  expectation  is  that  Mr.  New¬ 
house  will  eventually  have  com¬ 
plete  control.  In  Denver,  Helen 
Bonfils  now  owns  20%.  'The  re¬ 
maining  65%  is  held  in  six 
trusts. 

Mr.  Newhouse  let  it  be  known 
this  week  that  he  is  definitely 
in  the  market  for  other  “first- 
rate  newspapers.”  No  negotia¬ 
tions,  currently,  are  in  progress. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told. 
• 

Hospital  Edition 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Long  Beach’s  new  400-bed 
Memorial  Hospital  distributed 
25,000  copies  of  a  special  24- 
page  supplement  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  at  the 
dedication  of  the  hospital  re¬ 
cently.  Ads  for  the  dedication 
supplement  were  sold  only  in 
units,  with  a  minimum  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  page.  All  editorial 
matter  described  the  hospital, 
equipment  and  personnel  and 
included  no  publicity  for  adver¬ 
tisers. 


U.S.  Probes  Color 
Comics  Printing 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Subpoenas  directing  seven 
printers  and  distributors  of 
color  comic  sections  to  produce 
records  before  a  federal  grand 
jury  investigating  alleged  anti¬ 
trust  violations  were  served 
June  22. 

Subpoenas  were  served  on: 

The  Hearst  Corp.  of  959 
Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 

International  Color  Printing 
Co.  of  268  George  Ave.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  Inc.  of  1200  W.  Third 
St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  of  1121 
Union  Central  Building,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Southern  Colorprint,  Inc.  of 
7108  Virginia  Ave.,  Newport 
News,  Va. 

Atlantic  Features  and  Print¬ 
ing,  Inc.  of  7108  Virginia  Ave., 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Greater  Buffalo  Press,  Inc.  of 
302  Grote  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  subpoenas  directed  each 
of  the  seven  companies  to  pro¬ 
duce  records  at  10  a.m.  July  19 
before  a  special  federal  grand 
jury  at  Buffalo,  a  major  center 
for  color  comics  printing. 

Ret'ords  Ordered 

The  companies  were  directed 
to  produce  correspondence 
among  themselves  and  among 
NEA  Service  Inc.,  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  Inc.  and  others 
regarding  the  transfer  of  any 
customers  of  the  Buffalo  Color 
Press  Inc.  to  the  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  Press  Inc.  and  regarding 
the  purchase  by  Greater  Buffalo 
Press  Inc.  of  any  interest  in  the 
International  Color  Printing 
Co.,  Inc. 

Subpoenas  indicated  the 
probe  will  delve  into  prices 
charged  for  printing  color  comic 
sections  at  various  places,  re¬ 
bates,  price  cutting,  and  plans 
to  solicit  business  from  other 
printers.  It  also  will  touch  on 
any  agreements  to  divide  terri¬ 
tories  or  customers  among  vari¬ 
ous  printing  companies. 

The  Hearst  Corp.  was  ordered 
to  produce  records  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  Inc.,  in  addition 
to  its  own  records  dating  back 
at  least  through  1954. 

Among  other  records  ordered 
are  those  concerning  proposals 
to  solicit  business  from  custom¬ 
ers  of  Southern  Colorprint  Inc., 
Acme  Colorprint  Co.,  World 
Color  Printing  Co.,  Star  Color- 
press,  Packer  Publishing  Co.  or 
Eastern  Color  Printing  Co. 


Attys.  Raymond  M.  Carlson 
and  John  W.  Poole  Jr.  of  the 
U.  S.  Justice  Department’s  Anti- 
Trust  Division  will  present  the 
case  to  the  grand  jury. 

Letters  authorizing  the  gov¬ 
ernment  lawyers  to  conduct  the 
enquiry  said  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  had  been  informed  that 
“violations  of  the  federal  anti¬ 
trust  laws  may  have  occurred 
and  may  still  be  occurring”  in 
connection  with  distribution  of 
newspaper  features  and  supple¬ 
ments. 

Calls  For  Grand  Jur>' 

The  letters  added,  “The  de¬ 
partment  has  reason  to  believe 
that  an  indictable  offense  may 
have  been  committed  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  investigation  and  con¬ 
sideration  by  a  grand  jury 
seems  appropriate.” 

Although  federal  attorneys  in 
charge  of  the  case  refused  to 
divTilge  the  scope  of  their  in¬ 
vestigation,  papers  filed  with  the 
federal  court  clerk  in  Buffalo 
said  the  probe  would  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  “ownership, 
control,  licensing,  sale,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  use  of  copyrighted 
newspaper  features.” 

• 

Barletta  in  Florida 
With  Cuban  Exiles 

Miami,  Fla. 

Amadeo  Barletta,  66-year-old 
Italian-born  Cuban  publisher, 
broadcaster  and  business  man, 
has  followed  several  other  news¬ 
paper  executives  in  exile  here 
from  the  Castro  Government. 

His  once-independent  newspa¬ 
per,  El  Mundo,  of  Havana  was 
taken  over  recently.  His  seven 
radio  and  television  stations, 
known  as  Telemundo,  are  now 
called  the  Telerevolucion  net¬ 
work. 

In  charge  of  both  operations 
now  is  Carlos  Franqui,  a  former 
TV  newsman  whose  Communist 
connections  had  been  exposed, 
Mr.  Barletta  said  here  this 
week.  A  former  columnist,  Levi 
Marrero,  has  been  installed  as 
editor  of  El  Mundo. 

Mr.  Barletta  said  Castro  has 
flattered  him  by  appointing  sev¬ 
eral  of  El  Mundo’s  writers  to 
high  places  in  the  government. 
Raul  Roa  is  minister  of  State 
and  Carlos  Lechuga,  a  political 
writer,  is  ambassador  to  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  dead 
in  Cuba,”  Mr.  Barletta  said. 
“But  we  believe  deeply  this 
nightmare  will  pass.” 


Passenger  Car 
Ads  Up  35% 

Passenger  car  advertising  in 
newspapers  increased  35%  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  over 
the  same  period  of  1959,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  special  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 
for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

The  total  expenditure,  in¬ 
cluding  promotion  of  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  cars,  was  $31,- 
455,000  against  a  1959  figure  of 
$23,385,000. 

The  Bureau  noted  that  the 
greatest  percentage  increase  was 
made  by  compact  domestic  cars. 
Newspaper  advertising  for  this 
group  in  the  first  quarter  was 
$7,779,000  in  1960  and  $2,549,- 
000  in  1959,  a  gain  of  205%. 

It  was  pointed  out  also  that 
passenger  car  advertising  in 
newspapers  was  substantially 
greater  than  the  combined  total 
for  the  other  two  media  for 
which  figures  are  available, 
magazines  and  network  TV. 
Magazines’  total  for  the  first 
quarter  was  $15,549,000;  TV’s 
$11,986,000,  according  to  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Information  Bureau. 
The  newspaper  total  was  14.6% 
above  the  magazine-television 
total. 

The  only  newspaper  classifi¬ 
cation  showing  a  drop  was  the 
“low-price”  group,  down  25%. 
This  was  interpreted  as  a  logical 
result  of  the  emphasis  on  com¬ 
pacts.  However,  the  total  for 
low-price  and  compacts  showed 
a  gain  of  34%  over  1959. 

• 

Prosper  Buraiielli 
Dies  at  Age  of  68 

Prosper  Buranelli,  68,  who  as 
a  .Vc«’  York  World  feature 
writer  in  1924  began  the  cross¬ 
words  puzzle  craze,  died  June 
19.  His  World  associates  in  de¬ 
veloping  crossword  puzzles  were 
Mrs.  Margaret  Petherbridge 
Farrar,  now  puzzle  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  F.  Greg¬ 
ory  Hartswick. 

Mr.  Buranelli  died  at  Pawling, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  home  of  Lowell 
Thomas,  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated  for  34  years  in  radio, 
television,  newsreel  and  other 
ventures. 

• 

Tobenkin  Memorial 

An  annual  Paul  Tobenkin 
Award  of  a  citation  and  $300 
cash  for  newspaper  writing  on 
racial  and  religious  bigotry  and 
discrimination  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York.  The  donors  are 
colleagues  of  the  late  Paul 
Tobenkin,  a  reporter  on  the 
Herald  Tribune. 


New  York 
Editors  Seek 
Libel  Law 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors 
state  legislation  to  protect  ne*». 
papers  and  radio  and  televisiot 
stations  from  law  suits  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  innocent  libel. 

The  members  unanimouilj 
passed  a  resolution  suggestini 
a  law  similar  to  a  Califomu 
statute.  The  proposal  would  re¬ 
lieve  news  media  from  suits 
due  to  unintentional  errors,  pn- 
vided  the  media  retract  and 
apologize  publicly. 

David  Starr,  associate  editor, 
Long  Island  Daily  Press,  was 
chairman  of  a  panel  discusakii 
of  libel.  Franklin  K.  Arthur, 
chief  of  the  New  York  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
Covey  C.  Hoover,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Elmira  Star-GazetU, 
were  also  on  the  panel. 

Panel  on  Bigotry 

A  discrimination  and  bigotry 
panel  was  headed  by  W.  Norris 
Paxton,  chief  of  the  AP  Albany 
bureau.  Other  participants  were 
Clinton  F.  Robinson,  president 
of  the  Carborundum  Co.,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls;  Elmer  A.  Carter, 
chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  Against  Dis¬ 
crimination,  and  Edwin  C. 
Cronk,  managing  editor,  Binf- 
hamton  Press. 

Ellen  Fairlough,  Canadian 
Minister  of  Immigration  and 
Citizenship,  told  the  editors 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  for 
newspapers  to  editorialize  in 
news  stories  concerning  public 
business. 

“I  have  a  strong  bias  in  favor 
of  the  early  tradition  of  Cana¬ 
dian  and  American  joumalisn 
under  which  the  news  columns 
were  re.served  strictly  for  facts 
and  the  editorial  page  for  opin¬ 
ions,”  she  said.  “I  am  forced 
to  wonder  if  any  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  still  employ  reporters,  or 
have  they  all  tecome  pundits 
and  commentators?” 

William  0.  Dapping,  retiring 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Aa- 
Imm  Citizen-Advertiser  after  a 
55-year  career  with  the  paper, 
was  given  a  bound  volume  of 
letters  from  members  of  the 
society.  Mr.  Dapping  won  a  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  in  1929  for  a  story 
of  a  prison  riot. 

The  members  elected  as  so¬ 
ciety  president  J.  Leonard  Gor¬ 
man,  editor  of  the  Syranu^ 
Post-Standard,  to  succeed  Cy  B- 
King,  executive  editor,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 
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rJUCAGO  CONVENTION 


Labor  Unity,  Capita 
Hike  on  Guild  Agenda 


Chicago 

A  proposed  per  capita  dues 
increase  from  $1.80  to  $1.90  per 
month,  together  with  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  “one  bif?  union”  idea 
js  a  united  newspaper  labor 
front,  are  likely  to  draw  top 
billing  at  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild’s  27th  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  at  the  Congress 
Hotel,  June  27  to  July  1. 

Dues-paying  membership  stood 
at  31,206  as  of  April  1. 

Considerable  convention  de¬ 
bate,  particularly  in  the  finance 
committee,  is  expected  to  cen¬ 
ter  around  the  proposal  for  a 
10  cents  increase  in  the  per 
capita  dues  by  locals  to  ANG. 
At  present,  the  per  capita  rate 
is  $1.80  per  month  per  member, 
of  which  $1.20  goes  to  the 
General  Fund  and  60  cents  to 
the  Defense  Fund.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Executive  Board  pro¬ 
poses  that  effective  May  1,  1960, 
the  General  Fund  per  capita  be 
increased  to  $1.30  and  the  total 
to  $1.90. 

Cite  Ri»ini;  Costs 

Rising  costs,  a  dwindling  sur¬ 
plus  and  three  successive  years 
of  deficit  operations  make  the 
increase  necessary,  according  to 
lEB.  The  board’s  proposed  bud¬ 
get  for  fiscal  1960-61,  totaling 
H73,670,  again  anticipates  a 
deficit,  ranging  up  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $25,000  against  the  April 
30,  1960  surplus  of  $9,050.71. 
The  new  budget  represents  an 
increase  of  $24,119.50. 

Some  indication  of  possible 
opposition  to  the  per  capita  in¬ 
crease  was  noted  in  an  open 
letter  to  ANG  locals  from 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
dcepresident  of  the  New  York 
local,  who  feels  the  budget  pro¬ 
jected  for  1960-61  is  too  high. 
He  has  not  openly  stated  the 
New  York  local  will  be  opposed 
to  the  increase,  but  he  is  asking 
the  opinions  of  other  locals 
teross  the  country  prior  to  the 
convention. 

Several  locals,  notably  the  Los 
Angeles  and  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  guilds,  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  and  support 
®f  the  newspaper  labor  unity 
movement  now  being  explored 
l>y  the  heads  of  printing  craft 
miions  in  the  new'spaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

^®*ne  Fear  Being  Submerged 

However,  there  are  a  number 
»f  ANG  members  who  have 


raised  their  voices  in  concern 
about  “one  big  union.”  These 
members  are  not  generally  in 
favor  of  ANG  being  submerged 
into  one  industrial  union  for 
the  newspaper  industry. 

ANG  President  Arthur  Rosen- 
stock  is  expected  to  discuss  this 
united  front  movement  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  convention. 
He  has  also  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  address  the  102nd  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  Aug.  23, 
at  Denver.  ITU  President  Elmer 
Brown  will  address  the  guild 
delegates  here  either  June  29 
or  30. 

The  guild’s  lEB  has  already 
recommended  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  itself  commend  the  ANG 
officers  “for  their  initiative  in 
seeking  a  workable  solution  to 
the  common  problems  of  sur¬ 
vival  facing  the  guild  and  its 
sister  union.”  The  lEB  also 
recommends  that  “ANG  officers 
continue  their  exploration  of 
ways  and  means  of  achieving  a 
sound  and  mutually-acceptable 
basis  for  unity  among  the 
unions  in  the  printing,  pub¬ 
lishing  and  related  industries, 
and  report  to  the  1961  conven¬ 
tion.” 

Discuss  Need  for  Unity 

A  report  on  inter-union  coop¬ 
eration  is  contained  in  the  ANG 
officers’  annual  reports  sent  in 
advance  to  convention  delegates. 
This  section  reviews  the  “dra¬ 
matic  progress”  during  the  past 
year  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  its  sister 
unions,  namely,  printers,  en¬ 
gravers,  stereotypers  and  press¬ 
men,  in  their  search  for  a  work¬ 
able  solution  “to  the  common 
problems  of  sur\*ival  facing 
unions  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Major  developments  to  date 
include  (1)  coordination  of  all 
Portland  strike  activities  under 
a  single  strike  director  responsi¬ 
ble  to  committee  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  ANG  and  the 
printing  trades  unions;  (2)  joint 
sponsorship,  by  ANG  and  the 
printing  trades  unions,  of  state 
and  federal  legislation  to  curb 
the  use  of  strikebreakers;  (3) 
initiation  of  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  between  ANG  officers  and 
officers  of  the  printing  trades 
unions  to  discuss  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  and  coordinate  policies 
and  programs;  (4)  formation  of 
a  committee  of  international 
presidents  of  the  printing  trades 
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Guild  Establishes 
J  Scholarship 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  announced  establishment 
of  a  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  Scholarship  in  Journalism 
at  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

The  Guild’s  Executive  Board 
voted  to  provide  a  scholarship 
fund  of  $1,000  a  year.  Details 
of  how  it  is  to  be  awarded  will 
be  worked  out  with  Columbia 
Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett. 

The  action  was  taken  as  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  fostering 
one  of  the  declared  purposes  of 
the  Guild,  as  stated  in  Article  1, 
Section  2,  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  Constitution, 
to  help  “raise  the  standards  of 
journalism  and  ethics  of  the 
industry'.” 

Setting  up  of  the  scholarship 
was  announced  by  Guild  Presi¬ 
dent  Leeds  Moberley. 

unions,  in  consultation  with 
ANG  officers,  to  consider  a 
"federated  organization  for 
mutual  benefit  and  protection.” 

In  addition  to  asking  for 
ANG  local  support  for  continued 
exploration  of  mutually-accept- 
able  unity,  the  lEB  recommends 
that  all  locals  continue  to  work 
for  union  solidarity  at  the  local 
level  and  participate  to  the  full¬ 
est  possible  extent  in  newspaper 
union  councils,  allied  printing 
trades  councils  and  city  and 
state  central  bodies  to  “work  for 
the  passage  of  state  anti¬ 
strikebreaking  legislation  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  and  support 
the  enactment  of  similar  federal 
legislation  by  the  next  session 
of  Congress.” 

‘The  Portland  Pallem’ 

Delegates  are  reminded  at  the 
outset  of  the  ANG  officers’  re¬ 
ports  the  past  year  “was  the 
year  competing  publishers  in  a 
major  city  joined  forces  to  take 
on  all  the  newspaper  unions  at 
the  same  time — and  dared  them 
to  do  something  about  it  .  .  . 
It  was  the  year  of  the  Portland 
strike,  and  the  Portland  Pat¬ 
tern.” 

“The  Portland  Pattern  is 
clear,”  continues  the  ANG  re¬ 
port,  “management  provokes  a 
strike  by  persistent  refusal  to 
bargain,  then  undertakes  to  con¬ 
tinue  publication  with  profes¬ 
sional  strikebreakers  imported 
from  out-of-state  and  under¬ 
written  by  strike  insurance.  It 
represents  a  refinement  and 
intensification  of  the  massive, 
coordinated  offensive  moimted 
by  the  publishers  against  the 
newspaper  unions  a  year  earlier, 
during  1958-59,  when  more  guild 
members  lost  more  time  as  the 
result  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
than  in  any  single  year  in  our 


history.  If  this  offensive  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  unchecked,  it 
will  endanger  the  very  basis  of 
free  collective  bargaining  in  the 
newspaper  industry.  The  guild 
is  determined  that  this  shall  not 
happen.” 

ANG  reports  that  because  of 
“increasingly  formidable 
challenges”,  its  progress  has 
been  slowed  and  made  more 
difficult.  Dues-paying  member¬ 
ship  reached  a  new  high  of  more 
than  31,000,  but  the  net  gain 
for  the  year  was  reduced  to 
,349  members  largely  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  jobs  lost  in  combinations 
and  suspensions.  Three-quarters 
of  all  guild  members  now  work 
under  contracts  providing  '.inion 
security,  two-thirds  are  covered 
by  pension  plans  imder  guild 
contract  and  wage  settlements, 
according  to  ANG  figures. 
“Many  wage  settlements  did 
little  more  than  keep  pace  with 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  how¬ 
ever,  and  .some  fell  short  of 
that,”  it  was  noted. 

Two  Officer  Vacancies 

In  the  section  dealing  with  the 
financial  stability  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  revenue,  the  report  leads 
off  with  the  quote  from  Joyce  A. 
Swan’s  talk  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention:  “The  news¬ 
paper  business,  on  the  whole, 
is  sound  and  vigorous,  and  the 
future  is  promising.”  (E  &  P, 
April  30,  page  103). 

Delegates  will  be  called  upon 
to  fill  two  vacancies  among 
ANG  vicepresidents:  a  regional 
choice  of  vicepresident  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Jack  Howard  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who  resigned  last  month 
to  accept  a  post  in  Washington 
with  the  House  subcommittee  on 
government  information;  and  a 
vicepresident  at  large  Ed 
Marciniak  of  Chicago,  who  is  re¬ 
signing  as  of  June  30  to  become 
executive  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Commission  on  Human 
Relations. 

Robert  Zonka,  treasurer  of 
the  Chicago  local  and  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  has  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  vicepresident  at  large 
created  by  the  resigpiation  of 
Mr.  Marciniak. 


Wins  Safely  Award 

Toronto 

Toronto  Star  Weekly,  affili¬ 
ated  with  Toronto  Daily  Star, 
was  presented  June  15  with  the 
Ontario  Safety  Leagpie’s  public 
safety  award  for  the  paper’s 
outstanding  service  in  1959  in 
an  article  outlining  what  par¬ 
ents  can  do  to  end  poisonings  in 
the  home. 


Continued  Press 
Dominance  Seen 


By  Campbell  Watwm 


Stanford  University,  Calif. 

Ways  to  improve  newspapers 
which  will  provide  continued 
press  leadership  in  the  media 
field  were  presented  at  sessions 
of  the  CNPA  Editors  Confer¬ 


ence. 

How-to-do-it  and  how-it-was- 
done  listings  were  dotted  with 
warnings  of  the  need  for  new 
sinews,  especially  in  the  field  of 
reaching  the  minds  of  readers. 

The  learn-how  provided  re¬ 
sults  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune  which 
included  continued  high  reader- 
ship  over  the  decade  of  tele¬ 
vision’s  great  growth,  reported 
Sidney  S.  Goldish,  director  of 
research  of  those  newspapers. 

Ratings  were  maintained  or 
improved  except  for  a  small  but 
measurable  decline  in  comics 
reading  in  the  evening  news¬ 
paper,  he  advised. 

The  Cunningham  &  Walsh 
Videotown  report  covering  the 
decade  likewise  confirmed  that 
newspapers  remained  unaffected 


or  radio  competition,  but  a  small 
cloud  has  appeared  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  the  Gallup  organization  of¬ 
ficial  said. 

This  cloud  is  the  dip  in  the 
percentage  of  all  homes  getting 
a  newspaper  daily.  As  basic 
cures,  Mr.  Ruby  suggested  the 
coverage  of  a  wider  range  of 
interests,  dealing  more  intelli¬ 
gently  with  the  interests  now 
covered,  easier-to-read  stories, 
more  dramatic  display  of  news 
and  features,  reports  which  are 
easier  to  understand  and  more 
human  newspapers. 

His  proposals  included  the 
elimination  of  the  detailed,  who, 
what,  where,  why  and  when  lead 
paragraph.  He  protested  against 
front-page-minded  editors.  Sur¬ 
veys  quoted  included  the  finding 
that  more  than  half  the  adults 
today  say  they  get  their  news 
of  the  day  first  from  radio. 

A  warning  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  readers  miss  the  news 
was  stressed  by  Dr.  Jack  Lyle 


of  Stanford’s  Institute  for  Com¬ 
munications  Research. 

The  conclusion  was  projected 
from  findings  of  reading,  listen¬ 
ing  and  viewing  by  children  in 
five  Rocky  Mountain  towns.  Dr. 
Lyle’s  study  is  part  of  a  project 
being  developed  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm. 

As  evidence  that  newspapers 
should  supply  readers  needs.  Dr. 
Lyle  pointed  out  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  students  in  the  study 
could  not  name  a  single  U.  S. 
Senator. 


High  on  Show  Biz 


The  sur\'ey  covered  the  sixth 
and  tenth  school  grades.  In  the 
three-fourths  of  the  sixth  and 
more  than  half  the  tenth  grade 
students  identified  more  enter¬ 
tainment  figures  than  public 
affairs  figures. 

The  figures  caused  Dr.  Lyle 
to  observe  that  he  could  not  say 
the  grade-schoolers  were  get¬ 
ting  great  knowledge  from  news¬ 
papers.  The  believability  ques¬ 
tion  also  provided  a  light  score 
for  the  press. 

Only  one-fourth  of  the  tenth 
grade  group  said  they  would 
believe  the  newspaper  over  radio 
in  the  case  of  a  discrepancy.  The 
faith  in  new.spapers  mounts  with 
age,  however.  Dr.  Lyle  observed. 


Evidence  that  television  men 
are  seeking  pleasure  only  y 
their  immediate  reward  mi 
seen  in  comparing  the  towniij 
the  Rockies  with  reports  fm, 
two  TV-less  Canadian  towni 

In  the  areas  without  tde- 
vision,  reading  of  comic  booh, 
books,  monthly  magazines  and 
pulp  magazines  was  nuKh 
heavier.  Newspaper  reading  wu 
not  included  in  this  phase  of 
the  report. 

Dr.  Lyle  reported  that  7(Hl 
of  the  tenth  graders  use  nuay 
parts  of  the  newspaper.  H» 
could  not  distinguish  betwto 
the  use  of  the  newspaper  for 
escape  material  and  for  hart 
news. 

The  important  factor  is  th« 
great  segments  of  the  populatkt 
are  unaware  of  important  de 
velopments.  Audience  habits  an 
lieing  formed  among  youth  and 
newspapers  should  find  ways  to 
bring  news  into  the  minds  of 
readers,  he  urged. 


Author’s  Views 


A  practical  view  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  desires  in  its  reading  was 
provided  by  Erie  Stanley  Gard¬ 
ner,  author  of  more  than  100 
books  and  occasionally  a  news¬ 
paper  feature  writer. 

{Continued  on  page  81) 


by  the  arrival  of  TV  sets  in 
readers’  households,  he  pointed 
out. 


Morin  Sees  Drab  Future  For  World 


Multiple  Changes 


Continuing  research  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  used  by  the  editors  to 
effect  important  newspaper 
changes  by  the  Star  and  Tribune 
also  was  utilized  to  improve  its 
public  relations  and  to  develop 
advertising  sales  over  the  same 
period,  Mr.  Goldish  said. 

Among  results  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  acceptance,  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  of  the  belief  newspapers 
are  superior  to  television  and 
radio  in  presenting  the  news 
most  satisfactorily  and  most 
accurately,  and  also  in  providing 
better  background  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  news,  he  stated. 

Research  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
viding  strong  aid  and  has  justi¬ 
fied  itself  as  far  as  the  Star 
and  Tribune  editors  are  con¬ 
cerned,  he  advised  in  listing  nine 
basic  developments  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  editors’  study 
of  10  basic  findings. 


Success  Program 


A  six-point  program  which 
will  mean  the  reader  will  spend 
more  time  reading  his  news¬ 
paper  was  presented  by  Emery 
Ruby,  editor,  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Opinion. 

Thus  far  the  daily  press  has 
come  off  surprisingly  well  and 
has  not  suffered  from  television 


Stanford  Unu-ersity,  Calif. 

A  drab  global  future  marked 
by  shifting  international  alli¬ 
ances  was  forecast  by  Reiman 
(Pat)  Morin,  Associated  Press 
veteran. 

Red  China  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  dangerous  in  ambiti¬ 
ous  moves  which  will  spark  fires 
in  its  relations  with  Soviet 
Russia,  the  double  Pulitzer 
Award  winner  told  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  News  Executives 
Council  of  California  and  Ne¬ 
vada. 

When  and  if  new  lines  are 
drawn  by  the  lineup  of  China 
against  the  Soviet,  nations  may 
realign.  For  nations  are  not 
friends,  only  interests. 

Already  a  new  and  unfamiliar 
trend  has  developed,  Mr.  Morin 
warned.  Its  first  tracings 
emerged  slowly  at  Paris,  in  six 
successive  steps. 

The  Summit  collapse  came 
after  moves  by  Nikita  Khrush¬ 
chev  in  which  the  Russian  leader 
sought  to  have  the  first  Paris 
session  called  a  preliminary 
meeting. 


Next  came  the  Tokyo  rioting, 
which  caused  the  postponement 
of  President  Eisenhower’s  visit. 
This  also  was  created  by 
Khrushchev,  Mr.  Morin  believes. 

Japan  will  continue  to  work 
with  this  country  as  long  as  its 
primary  interests  coincide  with 
ours,  he  said.  But  the  U.  S.  has 
now  twice  played  into  Com¬ 
munist  hands  since  May  1,  he 
observed  of  the  U-2  and  the 
Tokyo  visit  cancellation. 

The  world  report  came  after 
sessions  which  included  a  study 
of  national  political  trends  by 
a  panel  composed  of  Mr.  Morin, 
Jack  Bell,  AP’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  and  Morrie  Lands- 
berg,  head  of  AP’s  Sacramento 
bureau. 

Mr.  Morin  said  he  could  not 
give  a  forecast  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  sweepstakes  winner  at 
this  time.  He  believes  that  un¬ 
less  today’s  tide  changes  rapidly 
the  voters  will  have  world  peace 
uppermost  in  mind  at  election 
time. 


“But  politics,  particularly  ii 
a  convention,  are  largely  i 
matter  of  psychology,  speakiiif 
generally,”  Mr.  Bell  said. 

At  the  moment,  odds  slig^itly 
favor  the  Democrats,  Mr.  Beli 
believes.  Further  evaluation  of 
the  effect  of  the  Tokyo  visit  can¬ 
cellation  is  needed,  he  added. 

Mr.  Landsberg,  who  recently 
covered  the  coast  on  a  politicii 
reporting  trip,  joined  Mr.  Bcli 
in  giving  the  Democrats  a  slight 
edge  in  the  presidential  conteit 
He  expects  the  California  dde 
gation  will  turn  maverick  on  iti 
release  and  split  between  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Stevenson. 


Officers  and  Awards 


Political  Views 


Two  Causes  Listed 


The  Summit  folded  quickly. 
This  apparently  was  due  to 
enormous  pressure  on  Moscow 
from  Red  China  and  “from  what¬ 
ever  happened  in  the  Kremlin,” 
Mr.  Morin  told  APNEC. 


The  view  that  both  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  Adlai  Steven¬ 
son  have  missed  the  presidential 
train  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Bell. 
He  sees  a  Kennedy  vs  Nixon 
race.  The  Massachusetts  sena¬ 
tor  has  the  nomination  almost 
within  his  grasp,  he  observed. 


APNEC  elected  David  Gallfr 
way,  El  Centro  Imperial  Volfc* 
Press,  chairman  to  succeed  A1 
Bodi,  Palo  Alto  Times. 

The  photo  cooperation  trophy 
went  to  Lester  McPherson  a»i 
Jack  Knight  of  the  Bakers^ 
Californian  for  coverage  of  » 
train  wreck.  The  news  coopen- 
tion  award  went  to  the  Redonit 
Daily  Breeze. 

APNEC  adopted  a  resoluti* 
of  thanks  to  principals  for  in- 
proved  election  service  at  thf 
state  primary.  The  result 
credit^  to  legislation  passed  *i 
the  urging  of  CNPA,  AP  asd 
UPI  meetings  here  2  years  ap- 
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By  Bob  Warner 

An  American  newspaperman  working  in  the  major 
cities  of  Euixope  and  Asia  generally  can  live  high  off  the 
hog.  His  dollai*s — exchanged  for  francs,  lire,  yen  or 
drachmas — make  his  daily  work  relatively  easy  (from  a 
financial  point  of  view)  and  in  his  extra-curricular  affairs 
he  can  often  afford  a  life  bordering  on  the  luxurious. 

In  addition,  in  a  good  many  countries  where  American 
newsmen  ply  their  trade,  the  goveniment  offers  special 
facilities  to  help  the  press  along;  a  clubroom  or  meeting 
house  where  correspondents  can  relax  or  hold  press 
conferences,  cut  rates  on  transportation  within  the 
nation’s  borders  and  either  lowered  rates  or  even  free 
passes  to  plays,  operas  and  other  forms  of  entertainment. 
However,  in  places  where  these  facilities  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  government,  Americans  usually  have  the 
money  to  be  able  to  acquire  them  without  any  financial 
strain. 

This  picture  does  not  hold  true  for  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  in  America.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  foreign  press  corps  here  are  shy  on 
dollars.  The  high  cost  of  living  and  the  low  estate  of 
their  pocketbooks  hits  them  particularly  hard  in  their 
ability  to  shell  out  for  travel  costs.  In  many  cases,  this 
restricts  their  ability  to  move  about  and  makes  them 
dei^ndent  on  the  wire  services  for  certain  areas  of  news 
which  they  would  prefer  to  cover  themselves. 

We  should  note  here  that  foreign  correspondents  in 
this  country  do  not  constantly  grumble  and  groan  about 
the  difficulties  they  face  in  covering  news.  They  are  the 
first  to  point  out  that  they  enjoy  many  freedoms  while 
seeking  information  in  the  U.S.  which  they  would  not 
find  in  other  countries.  They  are  grateful  for  the  facts 
that  they  have  easy  access  to  all  sources  of  information, 
that  there  are  no  governmental  restrictions  on  freedom 
of  travel  and  that  censorship  does  not  exist  in  any  form. 

They  do  feel,  however,  that  heavy  financial  burdens 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  living  have  generally  been  a 
serious  drawback  for  them  and  that  despite  concerted 
efforts  over  the  years  they  have  been  unable  to  interest 
many  Americans  in  their  problems. 

Details  of  this  situation  were  spelled  out  recently 
by  various  members  of  the  Foreign  Press  Association 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  25,  1960 


Paul  Saunders,  U.S.  and  UN  correspondent  for  Het  Parool  of  Amsterdam. 


George  Ferun,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Association's  Stage 
and  Screen  Section. 


in  New  York.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  was  formed  in  1918.  In  its 
early  years  the  FPA  had  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  only  about  a  dozen 
correspondents  from  two  or 
three  countries.  Today  its  mem¬ 
bership  is  numbered  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  and  there  is  not  a  single 
region  of  the  world  which  does 
not  have  one  or  more  newsmen 
represented  on  the  FPA’s  rolls. 

Hans  Steinitz,  President  of 
the  FPA,  and  a  correspondent 


Hans  Stainitx,  President  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Association. 


for  Der  Bund  of  Berne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  drew  this  picture  of  the 
foreign  correspondents’  financial 
position  in  America: 

“Few  foreign  newsmen  here 
have  the  standard  of  living  the 
American  correspondent  enjoys 
in  Paris,  London,  Rome  or 
Bonn.”  Mr.  Steinitz  commented. 
“Financial  headaches  are  a  par¬ 
ticular  problem  for  correspond- 

{Continued  on  page  16) 
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special  rates  for  foreign  news-  a  dozen  organizations  would  “The  truth  is,  we  Just  cant 
JP  •  n  men,  these  papers  can  get  along  soon  be  demanding  the  same  get  any  kind  of  passe.-  to  Broad- 

roreign  I'ress  better  than  most.  facilities.  way  plays.  You  must  understand  I 

(Continued  from  page  15)  The  second  problem  faced  by  Talks  with  various  groups  and  that  there  are  atout  25-30  bona 

foreign  newsmen  here,  involves  individuals  go  on  year  after  fide  theater  critics  in  the  for- 

ents  from  Greece  Portugal  Fin-  longtime  struggle  of  the  year.  The  problem  is  handed  eign  press  here,  ^ey  represent 

ents  irom  Urrewe,  t-ortugai,  r  m  ^  secure  some  down  from  one  FPA  presi-  newspapers  which  have  a  deep 

land,  Latin  America,  Austria  clubroom  or  headquar-  dent  to  the  next.  Each  presi-  interest  in  American  theater 

and  iur  ey.  organization.  Mr.  dent  has  listened  to  near-prom-  and  which  want  a  good  portion 

“In  order  to  make  a  living  gt^initz  points  out  that  in  this  ises  that  ultimately  fizzled-out  of  the  60-70  Broadway  produ^ 

some  correspondents  own  res-  too,  European  countries  and  learned  how  to  suffer  the  tions  presented  each  year,  fully 

taurants,  translate,  lecture  or  aj^gad  of  the  U.  S.  in  run-around  treatment.  The  FPA  reviewed, 

write  for  local  foreign  lan^age  providing  facilities  for  the  for-  still  does  not  have  a  headquar-  “About  15  percent  of  the 
newspapers.  They  do  this,  at  gj^  newsmen  reporting  Euro-  ters  as  yet  and  Mr.  Steinitz  plays  produced  each  year  ate 

least,  if  they  are  lucky  enough  pgan  news  to  readers  in  Amer-  is  not  too  optimistic  about  see-  typically  American  in  theme 

to  have  an  immigrants  visa.  If  a  jg^_  jog  the  problem  .solved  very  with  no  tie-up  whatsoever  with 

man  has  a  journalists  visa  he  many  years  the  FPA  has  soon.  any  areas  that  would  interest 

cannot  take  a  regular  sideline  trying  to  obtain  space  in  Foreign  newsmen,  by  the  way,  the  foreign  press  particulariy, 

^  the  in-  York  where  the  organiza-  are  not  totally  unsympathetic  to  outside  of  a  normal,  general  in- 

ability  to  work  at  regular  side-  meetings  or  set  the  problems  faced  by  business-  terest. 

me  JO  s  p  aces  a  severe  s  ram  special  press  conferences  men  and  government  officials.  “All  the  rest,  howev'er,  are 

on  their  financial  resources.  correspondents  They  know  business  has  to  make  githg^.  based  on,  or  are  outright 

It  would  help  these  news-  present.  The  organization  often  a  profit  and  that  democratic  adaptations  of  foreign  plays, 
men  immensely  in  covering  bolds  such  conferences  or'  spe-  officials  are  responsible  to  the  musicals,  dramas,  stories  or 
news  if  they  could  get  cut  rates  gj^j  interviews  with  American  public  for  ■whatever  use  an  ad-  other  types  of  source  material 
on  travel  expenses.  But  unlike  celebrities,  high  political  officials  ministration  makes  of  city  prop-  Just  to  give  you  an  idea  I  will 
most  countries  in  the  world  you  qj.  foreign  dignitaries.  Often-  erty.  On  the  other  hand,  many  mention  titles  such  as  “My 
do  not  have  anything  of  this  times,  such  interviews  represent  newsmen  feel  that  the  problem  Fair  Lady”  (originally  British), 
nature  in  America.  In  Switzer-  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  could  have  been  w’orked  out  “Carousel”  (adaptation  of  “Lil- 
land,  for  instance,  there  is  about  foreign  correspondents  can  ques-  years  ago  if  enough  Americans  iom”  by  Hungarian  playwright, 
50  percent  reduction  on  railroad  tion  American  officials  person-  had  a  genuine  interest  in  help-  Ference  Molnar),  “Diary  of 
and  plane  tickets  for  foreign  ally,  search  out  angles  specially  ing  foreign  correspondents  and  ^nne  Franck,”  and  “Rashoman” 
correspondents.  In  France  and  geared  for  home  consumption  if  they  felt  that  the  FPA’s  need  (Japanese).” 

Germany  the  rate  is  about  the  and  explain  these  personalities  for  a  headquarters  is  a  real  one. 

same  while  in  Italy  the  discount  f,,  thpir  rcarlpr*!  aftpr  firnt-hand  To  a  large  extent,  the  intense  Want  Plays  Reviewed 

is  even  higher,  around  75  per-  observation  Tmportanri  interest  -  or  lack  of  it  -  that 

cent.  All  these  reduced  travel  occasion  mav  be  to  the  foreicTi  individual  Americans  have  felt  Editors  around  me  wotW 

expenses,  of  course,  are  tor  trips  “  wl”n3  to  his  “.de  (or  this  prohle™  is  in  direct 

Within  the  country,  not  outside.”  organization  like  the  FPA  still  proportion  to  the  value  they  ^ 

Similar  observations  were  must  scurry  around  and  try  to  place  on  the  role  of  the  foreign  .  .  iu.  fu¬ 
made  by  Paul  Sanders,  U.  S.  line  up  a  suitable  place  to  hold  Press  in  America.  ^ 

and  UN  correspondent  for  Het  each  conference.  The  third  problem  Diced  by  ^  thmughoufSe 

Parool  of  Anisterdam.  Mr  Sand-  The  FPA’s  big  problem  in  this  foreign  correspondents  here  was  ^  ^ 

ers  IS  President  of  the  United  area,  of  course,  is  money.  The  outlined  recently  by  George  ^^bat  is  produced  on 

Nations  Correspondents  Asso-  association  collects  dues  from  Fenin,  a  theater  and  book  critic  Broadway  Oftentimes  critics 

^  President  its  members  and  it  has  some  (or  La  Nazione  of  Florence;  La  jt’ 

of  the  FPA.  money  in  its  treasury  which  Notte  of  Milan  and  II  Gazzet-  many  cases,  even  if  they  could 

“Compared  with  Europe,”  Mr.  could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  t*”o  of  Venice.  Mr.  Fenin  s  col-  afford  it,  a  play  is  such  a  hit 

Sanders  said,  “there  are  no  fa-  renting  a  headquarters  on  a  reg-  leagues  describe  him  as  a  bril-  ^bat  it  becomes  difficult  to  ob- 

cilities  for  the  foreign  corre-  ular  basis.  However,  the  amount  Hant  newspaperman  and,  a  tickets  at  any  price, 

spondent  in  America.  This  is  the  of  money  available  for  such  a  h'&hly  respected  author  of  sev-  , 

most  expensive  country  in  the  meeting  place  is  pitifully  small  eral  books  who  is  well-known  as  ^  ^ ‘‘y  ^  ^  ^ 

world  in  which  to  live  and  the  in  comparison  to  what  any  kind  ^  theater  and  motion  picture  ran’t  iret 

only  country  where  journalists  of  office  space  in  New  York  critic.  He  is  also  chairman  of  .  Z,  ®  ^  "  7. 

have  to  pay  full  prices  for  trans-  would  normally  command  in  the  FPA’s  Stage  and  Screen  cannot  under- 

portation  and  everythms  else.  rent.  Section.  Sand  why  we  LXre1le“t- 

ain,  as  a  joumSist  SSu  pay  Sympathetic  Enuuah  I^'rtt  flats  Treatment  Mn  Fenin  related, 

half  price.  The  same  is  true  The  FPA  has  approached  “In  Europe  any  fully  qualified 

of  Netherlands.  But  you  can’t  lyst  about  everybody  and  any  journalist  gets  first  class  treat-  nret  nignt  ticKeu 

get  these  cut  rates  here.”  J^oup  that  S  K  of  hX  nient,”  Mr.  Fenin  said.  “If  he’s  necessarily  They  are  willing  to 

^oup  mat  coum  oe  01  neip.  „  -eviewer  he  e-ets  s^'^nnd  or  third  night  passes 

Nonpartisan  Plea  ^his  includes  officials  of  the  ^  or  they  will  even  wait  until  the 

city  of  New  York,  the  federal  press  passes  to  everytning,  in-  „  weelr  tins  nn&s<vt  Wh»t 
The  remarks  of  these  two  government,  private  business  eluding  stage,  screen,  radio  and  P  /qtim  in 

TiPwsineTi  hv  ttin  wnir  „  1  L.. cincocwyciy,  tclevision.  tncy  uo  asK  lor  IS  a  cnaHCC  w 


stand  why  we  don’t  review  it," 
Mr.  Fenin  related. 

The  FPA  stage  section  is  not 


newsmen,  by  the  way,  repre-  and  individual  businessmen,  television. 


review  the  play  on  passes  soon 


sent  a  nonpartisan  plea  for  their  Everyone  is  sj^pathetic  —  but  “The  U.  S.  is  the  only  country  j^-g  openine  ^ 

more  unfortunate  colleagues  in  not  sympathetic  enough  to  want  where  a  professional  newsman  ^  i  ^  iw  p 

the  foreign  press  corps.  Doth  to  take  concrete  action.  Private  has  to  beg  for  tickets  in  order  ^  henin 

men  represent  newspapers  which  business  points  out  that  in  order  to  see  a  play.  It  is  a  situation  the  FPA  have  l^n  con- 

are  able  to  afford  the  high  cost  to  help  the  FPA  they  would  which  even  causes  difficulties  be-  ducting  an  unsuccessful  cam- 
of  regular  commuting  between  have  to  lose  normal  rental  fees  tween  foreign  correspondents  in  P^*^  to  try  and  get  the  organi- 
New  York  and  Washington  and  this  is  just  not  good  busi-  America  and  their  editors  in  the  ^^tion  s  stage  ^ction  passes 
along  with  other  set  costs  which  ness.  City  and  federal  govern-  home  offices  because  the  foreign  major  Broadway  plays.  T  * 

are  involved  in  such  coverage,  ments  explain  that  they  cannot  editor  simply  cannot  believe  we  ®ta^  section  has  carefully 
This  does  not  mean  that  their  take  publically-owned  property  can’t  get  tickets  here.  Many  of  "’^^ded  out  everjmne  they  M 
papers  are  so  wealthy  they  or  office  space  and  hand  it  over  them  think  we  are  probably  get-  ^o^^smer  a  bona  fide  critic.  They 
would  sneer  at  reduced  trans-  to  the  foreign  press  corps.  If  ting  passes  and  then  trying  to  set  up  stringent  qualin«- 

portation  rates.  It  simply  means  they  did  this  for  the  FPA,  (a  pocket  extra  money  by  charging  tions  and  examinations  (or  * 
that  under  the  present  system  high  New  York  government  offi-  the  home  office  for  what  they  reviewers  and  demanded  tha 
of  high  travel  costs  without  cial  once  told  Hans  Steinitz),  believe  we  actually  got  free.  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


40  Speakers  To  Key 
NAEA  Summer  Meet 


Forty  speakers  are  included 
on  the  prosram  for  the  Summer 
meeting  of  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association, 
scheduled  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  July  10- 
13. 

Advance  hotel  reservations  in¬ 
dicate  the  conference  may  set  a 
new  attendance  record  for  Sum¬ 
mer  meetings,  according  to  J. 
Warren  McClure,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  co-publisher, 
NAEA’s  second  vicepresident 
and  program  chairman. 

Special  .S.F.  Cummittee 

Assisting  in  preparing  the 
program  is  a  special  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  committee  consisting  of 
Wallace  Brooks,  News-Call-Bul- 
letin;  Lynn  Gamble,  Chronicle; 
NAEA  Director  Joe  Wright, 
Oakland  Tribune  and  Richard 
McLean,  San  Francisco  man¬ 
ager,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Jack 
Weese,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In- 
depentlent- Journal,  is  chairman 
if  the  Early  Bird  Prize  Com¬ 
mittee,  assisted  by  Hector  L. 
Alexander,  Victoria  (B.  C.) 

Press  Limited. 

NAEA  President  Russell  W. 
Young,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times, 
will  introduce  the  convention 
keynoter,  Charles  Horn,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  at  the  opening 
session  July  11.  Following  are 
convention  headliners: 

Attendance  at  the  summer 
meeting  is  being  swelled  by  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  division 
of  the  California  NAEA  have 
been  invited  by  the  NAEA  Board 
to  attend  our  convention.  These 
groups,  with  James  Harrah, 
Walnut  Creek  Contra  Costa 
Times,  president  of  the  Northern 
group,  and  Herb  Gulick,  Re¬ 
dondo  Beach  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze,  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  group,  will  meet  at  the  Jack 
Tar  Hotel  Friday  and  Saturday, 
July  9  and  10,  adjourning  to 
meet  with  the  NAEA  conven¬ 
tion. 


Tell  Portland  Story 

Hal  Manzer,  NAEA  past 
president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 

»nd  Harry  McLain,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  sales  for  the  Portland 
Journal,  have  teamed  together 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for 


to  bring  to  the  convention  dele¬ 
gates  a  story  on  how  the  two 
newspapers  joined  hands  and 
published  for  many,  many  weeks 
a  combination  newspaper  during 
their  strike. 

Dr.  W.  Ballentine  Henley, 
educator,  civic  leader,  a  nation¬ 
ally  known  platform  speaker  for 
the  General  Motors  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  been  secured  as  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  for  the  President’s 
Breakfast  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Classified  advertising  will  be 
handled  by  Frank  W.  Lester, 
classified  ad  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Ross  G. 
Johnson,  classified  ad  manager 
of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register 
Guard.  They  will  draw  on  their 
own  experiences  as  well  as  from 
other  classified  ad  managers. 

“Six  Steps  to  Pay  Dirt”  is  to 
be  moderated  by  Clair  Otis,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Eureka 
Newspapers — Step  1,  “Sex  Ap¬ 
peal  Sextupled  Our  Local  Auto 
Linage”  by  Walt  Deming,  Val¬ 
lejo  Times-Herald,  News  Chron¬ 
icle;  Step  2,  “100%  Coverage 
for  Every  Newspaper,”  Robert 
Clark,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Trib¬ 
une;  Step  3,  “Local  Service 
Clubs  for  Us,”  Robert  Hutten- 
hoff,  Salinas  Californian;  Step 
4,  “Reduced  Costs,  More  Profit, 
Greater  Goodwill  Through  Ad¬ 
vertising  Production  Control,” 
Jack  Hieronymus,  Palo  Alto 
Times;  Step  5,  “You  Can  Prove 
Newspapers  Bring  the  Most 


Customers,”  Milton  A.  Towle, 
Redding  Record-Searchlight; 
Step  6,  “1,000  Pages  of  Extra 
Advertising,”  Kenneth  Flood, 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 

Movie  .Spokettman 

Well  qualified  to  speak  for 
the  movie  industry,  Paul  Laza¬ 
rus,  Jr.,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Columbia  Pictures.  Mr.  Laza¬ 
rus  has  selected  the  interesting 
subject,  “The  Amusement  Page 
— Friend  or  Foe.” 

Dick  McLean,  San  Francisco 
Manager  of  O’Mara  &  Orms¬ 
bee,  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
AANR  Chapter  target  account 
selling  demonstration  which 
promises  to  be  a  highlight  of  the 
San  Francisco  meeting  because 
newspaper  sales  leaders  will  see 
all  of  the  “behind  the  scene” 
work  that  goes  into  one  of  these 
tailor-made  presentations  itself, 
as  members  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  sales  force  give  the  sales 
pitch. 

Robert  Lund,  publisher  of 
Printers’  Ink,  has  chosen  “What 
Key  Advertising  Executives 
Think  About  Newspapers  As  a 
Medium”  as  the  title  of  his 
speech  based  on  a  study  made  by 
Printers’  Ink  of  125  companies 
in  the  million  dollar  advertising 
group. 

Edward  Engle,  manager  of 
the  sales  promotion  division  of 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  will  be  a  guest 
speaker. 

“Our  Success  in  Selling  Fuller 
Paint  with  Newspapers”  is  the 
topic  chosen  by  Palmer  Field, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Fuller  Paint  Company,  San 
Francisco.  Monday  luncheon 
speaker  will  be  Reginald  Biggs, 
president  of  The  White  House, 


% 


NEW  CHICAGO  COMMAND — Newly-elected  ofRcers  of  the  Chica9o 
Chapter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper  representatives  for 
1960-61.  Left  to  right,  James  J.  Cooper,  John  Budd  Co.,  vicepresident; 
William  Sauerberg,  Ward-GrifRth  Co.,  retiring  president;  John  J. 
McCarthy,  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  incoming  president,  effective 
July  I,  and  Paul  V.  Elsberry,  Schaerer  &  Co.,  treasurer.  E.  V.  McCoy, 
New  York  Mirror,  newly-elected  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  was 
not  present  when  picture  was  taken. 
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one  of  the  west’s  largest  stores. 

New  Bureau  of  Advertising 
sales  tools  will  be  unveiled  by 
executives  of  the  Bureau.  John 
Kauffman,  Bureau  vicepresident 
of  sales  and  marketing,  and  Leo 
Bogart,  Bureau  vicepresident  of 
market  planning  and  research, 
will  be  on  the  West  Coast  in 
July  —  and  will  join  Bureau 
President  Charles  T.  Lipscomb, 
Jr.,  as  well  as  Bureau  creative 
vicepresident  Ed  Falasca  and 
Bureau  retail  vicepresident  Ed 
Burgeson,  to  present  two  new 
Bureau  sales  tools — one  a  politi¬ 
cal  presentation  for  Bureau 
mem^rs  and  the  other  a  flip 
flop  presentation  to  be  used  in 
combating  magazines. 

“Notions  Plus  Motions  Equal 
Promotions”  is  the  title  of  a 
panel  to  be  moderated  by  Dan 
Stem,  public  relations  director 
for  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury-News.  Appearing  with  him 
will  be  Dave  Henes,  promotion 
director  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  and  Norwin  S. 
Yoffie,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent,  Star-News. 

A  retail  success  story  will  be 
presented  by  Maury  Platt,  man¬ 
ager  of  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 

Another  panel  of  interest  to 
convention  delegates  will  be 
“Practices  and  Procedures  for 
Ethical  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising.”  Several  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  will  be  the  same  as  those 
who  participated  in  the  recent 
successful  panel  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Publisher’s  Meeting 
in  Yakima  and  convention  dele¬ 
gates  will  hear  newspaper  men 
discussing  the  practical  aspects 
of  ways  to  assure  newspaper 
readers  of  truthful  advertising. 

Program  Chairman  McClure 
appointed  Melvin  E.  Tharp, 
NAEA  Director  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch,  Citizen  and  Journal, 
as  Chairman  of  the  NAEA 
Round  Tables  scheduled  for 
Monday  afternoon.  Co-chairmen 
under  30,000  circulation:  Elmer 
Tryon,  Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle 
Star,  and  Wm.  V.  Wright,  Log 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal; 
30,000  to  100,000  circulation,  Ted 
Stevens,  Waterloo  (la.)  Cour¬ 
ier  and  James  Black,  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum;  Over  100,000 
circulation,  Wm.  F.  Sykes,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  &  Times 
and  John  Lewis,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch,  Pioneer- 
Press;  Lester  Barnhill,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  and  Manford 
Giles,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 
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AD-iines  KU-T  Lolor  Makcs  f.  1^ 

By  R.b,r,  B.  Mclntyrj  PrOCtOF  PlailtS  HUIIl  1  i 

Utility  bailing  bail  replared  -pjig  Proctor-Silex  Corp.,  Mr.  Tendrich  added;  “We  ^ 

baseball  as  our  national  pastime,  formed  ag  fhe  result  of  a  recent  were  pleasantly  surprised  with  0^  "“f «-5 

according  to  Martin  K.  tyieckter,  ^^erger  of  the  Proctor  Electric  the  fine  cooperation  received  -^5 

president,  Martin  K.  Sp^kt^  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  the  from  the  newspapers.  It  helped  ^  V-* 

Ass^ates,  In^  New  York  ad-  Corp.,  Chicago,  has  long  the  campaign  materially.  I  would  V 

u  1  heav^y  in  spot  TV.  This  call  the  color  reproduction  98%  "““"“V 

Wnting  in  the  l+th  annu^  year  a  national  ROP  color  news-  perfect.  Newspapers  and  their  \ 

public  utilities  section  of  the  p^^pgj.  campaign  was  instituted,  effective  circulations  will  be  con-  i 

Investment  Dealers  Digest,  Mr.  g^  igag^d  is  the  firm  with  re-  sidered  in  all  future  media  I  N0Wl&“^  I 

Speckter  comments  on  the  right  suits  that  hereafter  “newspapers  plans.”  !  Jctmp  J 

of  public  utiliUes  to  advertise.  definitely  remain  in  the  Announcing  the  schedule  last  t  'V 

He  mak^  two  interesUng  points:  picture,”  according  to  Max  Tend-  January  Mr.  Rambo  said:  ' 

1)  Utilitie.s  have  been  conven-  executive  vicepresident  of  “We  knew  the  strength  of  :  TO  BUY  _ _ 

lent  targets  for  restrictive  legis-  ^  Geller,  Inc.,  New  York,  newspaper  advertising  through  i  HO 

a  ion  for  years,  and  2)  Govern-  advertising  agency  handling  the  nearly  $500,000  we  spent  in  i  ■'^■§1  N  i  I  I  Ifi 
ment  has  used  income  tax  laws  1959  „„  j^g^,  cooperative  adver-  i  -I  V/llli 

as  po  cing  powers  since  the  AJ  “Our  dollar  orders  increased  tising  campaigns  with  our  re-  „  ,  „  ii  n  i  nr  l 

^pone  era  with  the  result  that  Ihg  products  we  tail  outlets.  In  this,  our  first  and  Russell  Baker  Wo*h- 

today  this  IS  fradnona/  modus  national  newspaper  color  drive,  i 

operanai  that  few  of  us  question,  4.u^  western  and  eastern  sessions. 


NOWi 

IS  THE 

TIME  > 
TO  BUY 


as  policing  powers  since  the  AJ 
Capone  era  with  the  result  that 
today  this  is  traditional  modus 
operand!  that  few  of  us  question. 


PROCTOR 


E  &  P 
CITATION 
For  Effective 
Newspaper 
Advertising 


we  are  featuring  the  full  line  of 
Mary  Proctor  products  with  no 
prices  appearing  in  the  copy. 

“This  is  extremely  important, 
liecause  so  much  cooperatively 
financed  dealer  advertising  em- 


Finally,  a  detailed  letter  was 
sent  by  the  agency  to  every 
newspaper  on  the  list  an¬ 
nouncing  that  the  client  was 
launching  its  “first  large  news- 


phasizes  price  at  the  sacrifice  campaign  beginning  Jan. 


of  detailed  copy  information.” 
The  copy  pictured  an  alarm 


‘As  you  may  have  known, 


clock  (see  cut)  to  illustrate  the  P^'^tor  has  use<l  ocal  .spo  TV 
theme:  “Now  is  the  time  to  buy  the  letter 

Proctor.”  In  different  colors  continued.  But  as  a  change  of 
triangles  above  the  clock  the  Pace,  and  as  an  opportunity  for 


four  different  products  were  il- 


national  newspaper  advertisinu 


lustrated  with  text  telling  what  to  prove  what  it  can  do,  we  Jem 
made  them  especially  attractive  campaign  very;  im^rtant 


-not  only  for  our  client,  but  for 


Planning  and  execution  of  the 


(^he<‘k  Uhl 


“Combine  these  two  facts.” 

Mr.  Speckter  writes,  “and  it’s  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  unable  to  gag 
the  utilities  completely  in  any 
other  way,  finds  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  regulations 
a  powerful,  handy  weapon  and 
(seemingly)  sanctioned  by  law.” 

Describing  the  IRD  regula¬ 
tion  as  a  “new  threat  in  an  old 
war,”  Mr.  Speckter  says  its  an 
extension  of  the  continuous  effort 

to  thwart  the  private  companies  made  them  especially  attractive 

in  their  struggle  to  compete  on  to  buyers.  7"°^  but  for 

something  like  even  terms  against  adverti.sed  in  newspapers  during  Planning  and  execution  of  the  P^Pcr  as  we  . 

the  “enormoiw,  M)e/f  subsidized  the  first  quarter  over  the  same  campaign  by  Weiss  &  Geller  was  Chwk  IJst 

propaganda  of  the  Federal  Gov-  period  last  year,”  William  Y.  E.  detailed  and  effective.  First  re-  a  c  i 

ernment.  Rambo,  Proctor-Silex  adver-  search  showed  that  color  adver-  At  the  end  of  the  letter  came 

*  *  *  tisine  director  said  tising  produces  more  readers  this  check  list  which  newspaper 

“But  for  business  in  general,”  Proctor-Silei  also  kept  four  than  black  and  white.  Then  it  jcecutives  had  helped  Weiss  & 
he  continues.  “IRD’s  new  line  of  different  plants  going  at  full  was  determined  to  use  black  plus  ,,„:iahip  to  the 

attack  has  special  significance,  production  during  the  usually  one  high  fashion  color,  a  shade  er  infor- 

-Ylready,  several  non-utilities  have  slow  months  of  December,  Janu-  fuchsia.  Experts  of  the  Bu-  j  *  ■ 

seen  Sec.  162  invoked  against  ary,  February  and  March  as  a  reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and 

them  because  they,  too,  dared  to  result  of  the  campaign.  The  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  se  u  gamnles  so 

emplov  the  printed  word  in  self-  plants  are  in  Mount  Airy,  N.  C.,  ^cre  called  in  for  advice.  A  matorial  can  lie  left 

defense  or  to  express  opinions  devoted  to  making  electric  special  ink  formula  was  evolved  ^at  this  matenal  can  j  mil 

not  .shared  by  the  Federal  bu-  toasters;  in  Puerto  Rico,  steam  and  the  agency  was  instructed  with  the  distributors  and 

reaus  with  whom  they  do  busi-  and  dry  irons;  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  best  manner  of  sending  ca  ers. 
ness  or  who  regulate  them  .  .  .  ironing  tables;  Lansdale,  Pa.,  color  samples  to  newspapers.  •  „i 

“The  net  effect  of  the  ill-  ironing  table  covers  and  pads.  Harold  Drysdale,  Milwaukee  °  .  „ttr{fct  atten- 

advised  Sec.  162  ruling  is  that  Heretofore,  Proctor-Silex  had  Journal,  and  other  newspaper  |ngs  which  would  attract  ato 
the  electric  and  gas  customer  relied  exclusively  on  cooperative  ^presentatives,  aid^  the  agency  *on  cvcitinf 

mav  be  learning  only  one  side  advertising  by  dealers  for  news-  preparing  a  check  list  of  •  Y 

of  the  cas^the  Government’s-  paper  coverage.  This  is  con-  merchandising  and  other  sup-  in^LlLncc  mailh^ 

if  the  ruling  is  permitted  to  tinuing.  But  this  year  the  com-  Port  that  might  be  expected  P  distributors  and 

*“"<*■%  .  ,  .  .  launched  the  ROP  color  the  papers  carrying  the 

Mr.  Speckter  s  remedv  is  sim-  campaign  in  40  markets,  using  copy.  trade  bulletins 

pie,  and  for  that  reason  requires  1,000-line  copy  every  other  week  ..3  cooperation  with  local 

immediate  action:  during  that  lean  first  produc-  »xc,-cc,x„oi  mIU 

“We  need  a  Federal  law  which  tion  quarter  of  1960.  The  over-  “We  believe  in  asking  media  .  .  ,  onipoman 

guards  the  right  to  advertise  not  all  cost,  including  some  promo-  for  merchandising  help,”  Mr.  .,„,i  Hoalers' 

by  its  vague  inclusion  among  the  tion  among  dealers,  approxi-  Tendrich  said.  “But  we  didn’t  .  nation  il  salesman  to 

over-all  freedom-of-press  safe-  mated  $250,000.  The  TV  invest-  want  to  ask  for  the  moon  and  get  '  J-  *  •.  *  .  \  nf 

guards,  but  which  specifically  ment  runs  at  $500,000  a  year,  nothing  at  all.”  n^"  Ja^  «hlw  then  Lw  ^aol 

prohibus  curbs  on  the  right  of  “An  analysis  of  sales  during  -Newspa^r  executivj  were  promotion 

any  legitimate  company  to  in-  the  first  three  months  shows  also  enlisted  to  speak  at  region-  ®  •  (  )  ‘A  •  dvertised  in  — ’ 

form  the  public  .  .  .  and  the  right  increases  in  nearly  every  market  al  sales  meetings  held  by  Proc-  ®  x-  -ipaier 

of  the  public  to  be  informed."  in  which  we  advertised,”  Mr.  tor-Silex  to  tell  dealers  in  ad-  ,  ki  i  x,  dicti-ihutor 

*  *  *  Rambo  reported.  “The  plants  vance  about  the  campaign,  '^here  possible  by  distributor 

Well,  what  are  we  waiting  for?  were  kept  in  full  production.”  Joseph  Sullivan,  Denver  (Colo.)  (Continued  on  jmi/e  22) 


,py,  dealers;  (c)  of  your  own  special 

trade  bulletins. 

Believe  in  Asking  “3.  In  cooperation  with  local 

“We  believe  in  asking  media  Proctor  manager  personal 
xs  h»in »  Mr  ^y !  (a)  your  national  Salesman 


where  possible  by  distributor 
(Continued  on  jtuye  22) 
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Follow  the  LEADER  V 
in  Philadelphia 
and  its  suburbs 


There’s  one  leader  in  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs.  growing  fa.stest,  A.R.(\  Audit  Reports  for  1950 
It’s  The  Evening  Bulletin.  show: 

The  1959  A.B.C.  Audit  Report  shows  that  The 
Evening  Bulletin’s  leadership  in  circulation  in  14- 
county  (ireater  Philadelphia  is  145,637. 

Two  major  re.search  studies  show  The  Evening 
Bulletin’s  leadership  in  adult  readership  in  both 
the  city  and  the  suburbs. 

The  1960  National  Analy.sts,  Inc.  .survey  shows 
that  The  Evening  Bulletin  leads  in  readership  by 
351,000  adults  in  (Ireater  Philadelphia  homes  with 
telephones. 

And  the  1957  (’arl  .J.  Nel.son  Re.search,  Inc.  study 
shows  that  The  P]vening  Bulletin  leads  in  readership 
by  396,000  adults  in  (Ireater  Philadelphia  families. 

In  the  .suburbs,  where  (ireater  Philadelphia  is  In  Philadelphia  Nearly  Everybody  Reads  The  Bulletin 

The  Evening  Bulletin  Leads  in  Circulation  and  Readership 
...  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Suburban  Philadelphia 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

Advertising  Offices:  New  York  •  Chicogo  •  Detroit  •  Son  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles 


The  Evening  Bulletin’s  Suburban  Circulation  Grew 
TWICE  AS  FAST  As  The  Morning  Inquirer’s 

Circukition  Goin  Percent  Coin 

Evening  Bulletin  4-45,641  4-19% 

Morning  Inquirer  -(-20,490  9% 

The  Evening  Bulletin’s  Suburban  Circulation  Leadership 
TRIPLED  .  .  .  from  11,611  to  36,762 

land  this  .16,762  leadership  does  not  include  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Evening  Bulletins  sold  in  downtown  Phila¬ 
delphia  which  are  carried  home  to  the  suburbs  every  day) 

Follow  the  leader  in  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs 
The  Evening  Bulletin. 


13  counties  beyonci  the  city  in  the  14  county 
Greoter  Philocielphia  A  B.C.  City  and  Trading  Zone 


Suburban 

Philadelphia: 


t  ■<!. 
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ing  in  an  ad  they  otherwise  WGP  sales  promotion 
couldn’t  use.  Perhaps  a  fresh  another  snag  for  small  sitaii 
approach  to  illustrating  mer-  has  been  initial  buying  expttn 
chandise  or  capitalizing  on  store  in  having  to  take  full  linesfm, 
services  will  be  helpful  to  many  suppliers.  WGP  believes  it  bu 
dealers.  solved  this  problem  with  its 

Mr.  Asher  emphasized  that  minimum  shipment  of  merduu- 
'  ‘  '  ■■  ■’  Member  shofi 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Retail  Ad  Ideas  Kit 
Offered  Lees  Dealers 


the  value  of  the  “Retail  Adver-  dise  per  month.  Member  shofi 
tising  Ideas”  kit  will  g^row  as  can  repeat  orders  as  the  itcBi 
“The  simplest  and  least  ex-  an  illustrated  manual  designed  the  dealer  adds  to  the  contents  are  sold  out. 

pensive  use  of  ROP  newspaper  to  assist  the  retailer  in  using  of  the  kit  with  suggestions  sent  A  June  shipment  of  Spuii# 

color  is  spot  color  which  in-  the  file  of  ad  suggestions  and  out  regularly  by  Lees  in  the  items  is  the  first  test  for  WGP 
creases  the  cost  over  black  and  the  ad  mats  to  best  advantage.  Idea  Corner  of  its  company  and  its  members.  If  the  ida 
white  retail  advertising  by  only  The  guidebook  also  discusses  newspaper  each  month,  and  with  works,  Mr.  Smiraldo  said,  it 
20%  to  30%.”  the  new  legal  responsibilities  good  advertising  ideas  that  he  could  mean  a  new  way  of  mtr. 

That’s  just  a  sample  of  what  and  obligations  of  the  retail  ad-  sees  himself  in  other  ads  that  chandising  .small  retailers  witk 
is  contained  in  a  “Retail  Adver-  vertiser.  appeal 

tising  Ideas”  kit  just  issued  to  The  collection  of  successfully  Mr. 

retailers  by  James  Lees  and  used  ads,  Mr.  Asher  said,  was  is  the 

carefully  selected  to  stimulate  retail  carpet  and  rug  advertis-  by  na 
■  ■  ing  that  discusses  all  phases,  in-  licity. 

i”  areas.  It 

goes  into  how  much  money  can  UuJi 
realistically  be  spent  for  adver-  ^  .. 
tising;  how  to  check  results  of  Sclli 
'  and  how  to  plan 

for  maximum  eflFectiveness.  The  Qec 
book  discusses  such  problems  as  jgt  < 
minimizing  space  costs  and  pro-  cars 
duction  costs  and  answers  ques-  ^nd  ' 
tions  such  as  “Do  full-page  ads  had  i 
Mr.  Asher  said,  that  really  pay  their  way?”  lined 

can  be  used  profitably  by  every- 

used  as  they  are;  some  can  be  specific.  For  example,  “Photo-  on  a  three-quarter  page  adwt- 
modified  to  meet  local  condi-  graphs  usually  out-perform  tisement.  He  told  them  in  tk 

tions ;  and  some  can  be  combined  drawings;”  “Carpet  that  is  firgt  person  what  he,  as  a  mi- 

with  other  ideas.  shown  in  use  nearly  always  at-  chinist  of  almost  50  years  ei 

Some  retail  advertisers  may  tracts  more  attention  than  car-  perience,  thought  of  the  Lark 

discover  a  new  approach  to  pric-  pictured  by  itself;”  “Tilted  and  asked  readers  to  phone  hin 

-  -  copy  blocks  or  illustrations  are  at  his  home  if  they  wanted  de 

Per  Household  harder  to  read  than  straight  tails 

f  In  Buying  Inc.m. 

r  In  Retail  Sales  m  e  similar  message,  appeaiM 

Finally,  the  guidebook  pub-  throughout  the  Star,  each  raes- 
r  In  Food  Sales  lishes  responsibilities  of  an  ad-  sage  giving  his  home  telephow 

vertiser  under  new  federal  regu-  number,  and  the  name  of  a  Lah 

ADS  NEW  ENGLAND  lations.  This  section  deals  with  dealer. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  The  unique  advertising  omi- 
|land  States  Combined  in  LB.I.  guides  against  deceptive  pricing,  paign  was  developed  by  Georp 

tnd  leading  state  FTC  guides  against  bait  adver-  Alsop  of  Tandy-Richards  Ad 

tising,  and  the  responsibilities  vertising  Ltd.,  Toronto,  and  my 
®  of  the  retail  advertiser  under  be  used  in  other  large  Canadian 

■ ;  ~ ^  the  Textile  Fibers  Labeling  Act.  centers. 

The  kit  is  available  free  of  Mr.  Alsop  obtained  name*  of 


‘first  complete  study”  of 


Sons  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 

According  to  Carl  Asher,  Lees  thinking  with  fresh  ideas  in  _ 
director  of  advertising  and  sales  types  of  ads  where  dealers  most  eluding  the  problem 
promotion,  the  kit  is  the  result  often  request  suggestions, 
of  a  long-term,  detailed  analy-  The  ads  come  from  many 
sis  of  the  most  successful  retail  kinds  of  carpet  retailer-depart¬ 
advertising  in  the  U.  S.,  and  ment  store,  furniture  store,  and  advertising 
represents  the  most  complete  specialty  store;  large,  metro- 
and  helpful  advertising  sers’ice  politan  operations  and  small 
ever  offered  to  retailers.  town  dealers;  old,  established 

stores  and  successful  newcom- 
3  Major  Elements  "There  are  ideas  in  this  col- 

The  kit  is  made  up  of  three  lection,  ,  -  _  ^  „„„ 

maior  elements  •  11  A  collection  can  be  used  profitably  by  every-  The  section  on  what  to  say  -  - 

inajor  eiemenis.  a  collection  j^qw  to  say  it  is  direct  and  met  Toronto  Daily  Star  readtn 

of  more  than  70  successfully  _  j  __  _  _ _ “Piintn.  __  ..  ...i _ _ , 


A  BILLION 
DOLLAR  MARKET 

EJ.I.  $L112,20S,000 

KTAilSAUS  $669,St9y000  / 
FOODSAtiS  $  1tU57,OOo/  / 
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worked.  Mr.  Gorrie  offered ' 
tell  anyone  his  reasons  for  bii; 
ing  the  Lark. 

Arrangements  were  made  v 
have  a  secretary  at  Mr.  Gorrk 
home  in  the  daytime  while  " 


You  con't  cover  Mossochusetts  ^  ^ 

without  the  Telegrom  ond  Gazette  Dec.  n,*i^ 

86.4%  COVERAGE  DAILY  158,215  •  SUNDAY  102,957 


The  Worcester 
EGRAM  AND  GAZE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSEHS 


MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMITT,  lie. 

Nolionol  Rtpr«stnIoIivts 


ffrgr#l#9 


t  mts- 
‘phow 
iLari 


NEW  MONARCH  . . .  world's 
fastest  linecasting  machine 
for  automatic  operation.Hi 


POPULAR  MODEL  C... 
widely  used  for  manual 
and  automatic  production 
of  text,  heads  and  ad  work. 
Available  in  1,  2,  3  or  4 
magazine  models,  ■■■i 


VERSATILE  FOTOSEHER... 
more  than  three  times  as 
many  used  by  publishers, 
printers  and  typographers 
as  all  other  photographic 
typesetting  machines 
combined. 


TRIPLE  DUTY  MODEL  G 
MIXER  ...  is  a  full  speed 
straight  matter  machine,  a 
wide-range  display  and 
headletter  machine  as  well 
as  a  timesaving  mixer.  ■■ 


BUY  INTERTYPE 


PROFIT  MAKING  MODEL  F 
MIXER  ...  for  the  efficient 
production  of  mixed  compo¬ 
sition  at  straight  matter 
speed  for  book,  commercial 
and  newspaper  work  by  either 
manual  or  automatic  methods. 


ECONOMICAL  MODEL  V 
. . .  outstanding  performer 
where  operations  call  for  a 
single  magazine  text 
machine, 


BBB  Intertype  Company 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES,  NEW  ORLEANS.  BOSTON 


^rfect  teait'- 

“  voo  an<» ‘'’® 

mouan 


time  you  take  a  close  look  at  your  remelting  operation, 
•X^isk  the.NOLAN  man  to  coll.  He's  worked  on  remelt  systems 
^^nging  in  size  from  less  than  one  ton  to  70  tons  —  and 

chances  are  he's  already  come  op  with  the  right  answer 
'to^ problem  similar  to  yours.  His  suggestions,  yours 

obl'9Q*'0't<  could  prove  invaluable  in 
•K‘*'"-^your  planning.  A  letter  or  phone  coll  will  bring  him  to  you. 


NOLAN  REMELTER  and  MELTEVATOR- ANOTHER  PERFECT  TEAM! 


The  standard  of  leading  newspapers  the  world  over! 
NOLAN'S  unique  engineering  service 
adapts  performance-proved  basic 
design  to  your  specific  needs  — 
at  no  more  than  you  pay  for  "off 
the  shelf"  equipment. 


E&P  Citation 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


salesman  for  tear-page  paste-up ; 
(d)  confidential  spot  check  to 
dealers  during  program. 

“4.  Tie-in  solicitation:  (a) 
co-op  allowance  information  to 
be  obtained  from  Proctor  man¬ 
ager;  (b)  help  of  your  retail 
advertising  department  to  ar¬ 
range  co-op  tie-ins  close  to  Proc¬ 
tor  insertion  dates. 

“5.  Reports  to  advertiser: 
(a)  distributor  reaction  and 
participation  in  advertising  pro¬ 
gram;  (b)  dealer  response  and 
tie-in  activities.” 

The  letter  closed  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  in  positioning,  the 
client  did  not  want  to  appear  in 
food  sections:  first  preference 
was  front  page  of  section;  sec¬ 
ond  preference,  back  page; 
third  preference  far  forward  in 
main  news  section. 

Dealer  Listingsi  Sold 

Dealer  listings  were  sold  and 
appeared  with  many  of  the 
1,000-line  ads.  'The  one  color  was 
made  to  do  the  work  of  two  by 
contrasting  shades. 

Mr.  Tendrich  and  Mr.  Rambo 
agreed  that  newspapers  had  co¬ 
operated  well  in  making  the 
campaign  the  success  it  was. 

“We  didn’t  use  New  York 
newspapers  because  there  was 
no  ROP  on  papers  we  wanted,” 
Mr.  Tendrich  said.  “We  had  to 
use  black  and  white  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  because  of  the  strike.  In 
most  cities  we  selected  one 
paper.  Exceptions  were  Dallas, 
Cleveland,  and  Boston  where  we 
alternated  the  campaign  be¬ 
tween  two.  We  got  excellent  co¬ 
operation  on  reproduction  with 
the  exception  of  one  paper  which 
refused  to  try  to  match  the  color 
we  had  selected.” 

• 

Kern  Joins  Grant 
As  Media  Director 

George  Kem  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  media  director  of  Grant 
.Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York. 
He  joined  Grant  on  June  1. 

For  the  past  four  years,  Mr. 
Kem  has  been  with  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.  From  1952  to 
1956  he  was  associate  media  di¬ 
rector  for  Lennen  &  Newell, 
Inc. 

• 

Color  Spread 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Shop-Rite  Super  Markets  used 
a  two-page,  one  color  and  black 
j  spread  in  the  June  15  edition 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
j  News  to  announce  the  opening 
I  of  “Lyons  Shop-Rite”  here.  Il¬ 
lustration  of  a  tawny  orange 
1  lion  dominated  the  spread. 


Aluminum, 
Newsprint 
Teamed  in  Ad 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newspaper  reader.s  here  fouad 
an  interesting  new  kind  of  ad 
in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  of 
June  21  —  a  full  page  printed 
partly  on  regular  newsprint  and 
partly  on  aluminum  foil. 

The  ad  (via  Lennen  and 
Newell),  was  produced  by  tin 
Sentinel  in  cooperation  with 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  and 
featured  a  strip  of  brightly 
printed  aluminum  foil  covering 
the  outer  six  inches  of  a  page 
The  remainder  was  standard 
newsprint.  Editorial  material 
was  printed  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  page. 

The  ad  promoted  Reynolds 
Wrap  for  outdoor  cooking  with 
charcoal  grills  and  boxes  of  the 
popular  aluminum  foil  depicted 
in  six  colors  on  the  foil  strip. 

Outdoor  cooking  recipes  uti¬ 
lizing  Reynolds  Wrap  were 
printed  on  the  newsprint  por¬ 
tion  of  the  page,  which  also 
called  attention  to  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising  technique. 

David  P.  Reynolds,  executive 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales 
for  the  aluminum  firm,  pointed 
out  that  the  new  concept  offers 
significant  .savings  to  advertis¬ 
ers  who  want  to  give  their  prod¬ 
ucts  added  attention  and  glamor 
through  printed  foil  advertise¬ 
ments. 

“Tuesday’s  ad  in  the  Sentinel 
represents  a  significant  break¬ 
through,”  Mr.  Reynolds  sakL 
“The  day  may  not  be  far  off 
when  the  sparkle  of  foil  in  the 
pages  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  is  as  familiar  as  it  has 
become  on  supermarket  shelves 
through  Reynolds  development 
of  aluminum  packaging.” 

• 

Switches  Rep  Firms 

Chicaso 

Milton  Otte  Jr.,  formerly 
of  Hearst  Advertising  Service, 
has  joined  Scheerer  &  Co.,  as  i 
member  of  the  Chicago  sales 
staff.  He  had  previously  been 
with  Parents  magazine  and  as  s 
field  representative  for  the 
Corey  Corp. 

Header  Production 

Portland,  Ore. 

Glen  E.  Graves  has  been 
named  head  of  the  production 
department  at  Pacific  National 
Advertising  Agency’s  office  here. 
He  formerly  was  a  salesman  on 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard’s  display  advertising  desk. 
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To  sell  air  conditioners 

yon  need  New  York 
and  THE  NEWS! 


:]o(),()0() 

NEWS 


1H(),()(K) 

Mirror 


•230,000 

Times 


Soitrve:  Profile  of  the  Millions— ^inl  Edition 


1(M),(K)0  140, (MM)  150,000 

Herald  Journal-  Post 

Tribune  American 


180,000 
World- 
Telej^ram 
&  Sun 


In  thi*  hiifijvHi  and  heat  air-conditioning  market, 

The  New  York  News  has  .‘iSO.tXK)  readers  in  households  owning 
room  air-conditioning  units— more  than  any  other  New  York 
morning  or  evening  newspaper. 

The  News  also  has  more  readers  in  households  owning 
automatic  washing  machines,  electric  refrigerators,  electric  ranges, 
electric  mixers,  other  major  appliances. 

Reaching  more  buyers.  The  News  pushes  up  quota  curves,  turns  up 
turnover,  brings  crowds  to  the  selling  floor— from  all  income 
groups.  The  News  has  more  readers  in  families  with  incomes  over 
S5,(X)0,  and  more  over  SIO.UOO  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper. 
Whatever  you  sell  — )ou  need  The  News!  Only  The  News  delivers 
the  vast  potential  of  the  nation's  biggest  market. 

The  nearest  New  York  News  office  will  gladly  tell  you  more 
about  your  biggest  sales  opportunity! 

THE  a  NEWS,  New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

Mitre  than  fir  tee  the  eirra/afiitnj/aih/  and  Snndati^of'any  idher  netrsyaper  in  d  inert  ett 

Nfw»  Buililin!!,  220  Ka»t  42n<l  St.,  New  York  17— Tribune  Tower,  Tribune  Square,  (^hiruito  11—634  Buhl  Buildin);,  Detroit  26—1405  Ij>eu»t  St..  Philadelphia  2 

—3460  WiLshire  Boulevard,  Los  Anpeles  .5— 407  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach  39—1.5.5  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4— 27  Cockspur  St.,  London  S.W.  1,  England 


HEP  Figures  Tell 
Media  Market  Value 


Minneapolis 

Now  advertisers  can  get  HEP 
to  the  “best  buy”  in  a  magazine, 
a  newspaper  supplement,  or  a 
television  program. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  here  June  17  heard  about 
a  new  media  service  which  the 
Market  Research  Corporation  of 
America  has  developed  from  its 
National  Consumer  Panel.  It  ties 
in  media  exposure  with  product 
purchases. 

Curtis  C.  Rogers,  president  of 
MRCA’s  consumer  panel  divi¬ 
sion,  said  it  is  now  possible  to 
extend  media  research  beyond 
the  standard  measurements  of 
circulation,  readership  and  au¬ 
dience  characteristics.  An  adver¬ 
tiser,  he  said,  can  compare  media 
on  the  basis  of  audience  buying 
power  in  a  specific  product  class. 

The  new  service  all  adds  up 
to  HEP  (Households  .  .  .  Ex¬ 
posure  .  .  .  Purchases)  figures 
which  represent  the  sales  poten¬ 
tial  delivered  to  an  advertiser 
by  the  media  vehicle  he  is  study¬ 
ing. 

When  the  HEP  Figure  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 


posed  advertisement,  a  stroke  of 
the  pencil  tells  the  cost  of  reach¬ 
ing  $1,000  of  sales  potential  for 
a  product  with  that  media 
vehicle. 

Mr.  Rogers  explained: 

“We  applied  the  cost-per- 
$1,000  of  sales  potential  yard¬ 
stick  to  a  group  of  magazines. 
For  a  popular  household  product, 
the  best  buy  was  publication 
#3  with  a  cost  of  $1.15  per 
$1,000  of  sales  potential.  But 
for  a  baking  product,  the  best 
buy  was  #5,  with  a  cost  of  20c. 
In  this  instance,  the  cost  for  #3 
was  55c. 

“For  a  third  product,  a  toilet 
article,  it  turned  out  that  pub¬ 
lication  #4  oifered  $1,000  of 
sales  potential  at  the  lowest  cost 
to  the  advertiser.  The  magazines 
which  had  been  best  for  the 
household  and  baking  items  were 
less  attractive  for  the  toilet 
article. 

‘Penetrating  Tend’ 

“Thus  advertisers  now  have 
a  really  penetrating  tool  for 
finding  the  value  inherent  in 
different  media  vehicles  for  spe¬ 
cific  products.  As  we  have  seen. 


‘^BEST 
EDITORIAL 


^^BEST 

NEWS  PICTURE’^ 


^EXCELLENCE 
IN  TYPOGRAPHY” 


Better  Newspaper 
Contest — 1959 
Maryland  Pres.s 
Association 


Baltimor 


ews-Post 


Maryland' a  Award 


IV inning  Newspaper 


REPIESENTED  NATIMALLV  lY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 
•FFICES  IN  15  PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 


the  value  varies  from  product  to 
product.  By  comparison,  the 
value  indicated  by  the  old 
method  of  determining  cost-per- 
thousand  circulation  is  always 
the  same — no  matter  what  prod¬ 
uct  is  advertised  in  the  publi¬ 
cation. 

“Besides  making  it  possible 
to  differentiate  among  similar 
looking  periodicals  and  appar¬ 
ently  comparable  broadcasts,  tbe 
new  yardstick  bas  another  great 
function.  For  the  first  time  it 
enables  advertisers  to  compare 
print  and  broadcast  media  on  a 
common  basis.  Tbis  basis,  of 
course,  is  the  cost  of  reaching 
$1,000  of  sales  potential  with 
any  given  media  vehicle.” 

Unique  Pullems 

“People  do  not  equal  sales,” 
Mr.  Rogers  stated.  MRCA 
studies  of  consumer  buying 
habits  over  the  past  20  years, 
he  said,  have  shown  that  each 
product  has  its  unique  pattern 
of  market  concentration  and  that 
a  relatively  small  number  of 
families  accounts  for  a  relatively 
large  share  of  sales  volume.  He 
reported  that  16%  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  buy  64%  of  the  flour;  15% 
buy  63%  of  frozen  juice;  9% 
buy  50%  of  the  shampoo  and 
14%  buy  47%  of  the  dentifrice. 

Concentration  patterns  also 
exist  in  media,  Mr.  Rogers  said. 
He  noted  that  37%  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  readers  account  for  75% 
of  the  exposures  and  that  40% 
of  the  TV  viewers  account  for 
75%  of  exposures  to  evening 
telecasts. 

Important  DilTeren('e^ 

Audiences  that  are  equal  in 
size  and  with  apparently  simi¬ 
lar  characteristics  can  have  im¬ 
portant  differences  in  purchasing 
power  if  they  do  not  contain 
the  same  number  of  heavy 
buyers,  Mr.  Rogers  pointed  out. 

He  told  of  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Life  and  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  audiences  for  baking 
mix  purchase  rates.  One  of  the 
magazines  had  8%  more  heavy 
buyers  and  they  bought  13% 
more  baking  mix. 

In  another  comparison  — 
Ladies  Home  Journal  and  Mc¬ 
Call’s — it  was  found  that  one 
magazine  has  better  customers 
for  orange  concentrate  and  tbe 
other  has  better  customers  for 
all-purpose  cleaner. 

The  National  Consumer  Panel 
has  been  in  operation  since  1942. 
Families  in  the  Panel  are  a 
statistical  cross-section  of  all 
U.  S.  households  and  record  their 
purchases  of  a  wide  variety  of 
grocery,  drug,  textile  and  other 
products.  The  Panel  serves  some 
50  consumer  goods  manufac¬ 
turers.  Recently  it  absorbed  the 
consumer  panel  operation  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 


Roanoke  | 
Papers  GoinJ 
To  4  Color^ 

Roanoke,  ViLa 
The  Roanoke  Times  and  tl^| 
Roanoke  W  orld-News,  whi^l 
have  offered  spot-color  adval 
tising  since  1957,  will  offer  aM 
vertisers  full-color  lu‘ginnSl 
Sept.  1.  I 

Installation  of  more  tha*  j 
$120,000  in  equipment  will  be  1 
completed  for  pre-testing  well 
ahead  of  this  time.  Eciuipmest 
will  include  two  reversible  cokir 
half  decks  with  page-wide  di¬ 
vided  ink  fountains  and  tenskHj ' 
lockup  cylinders  for  the  six-unil( 
Goss  Headliner  press.  There  wi|, 
l)e  Hurletron  (electric  eye)  w 
cumferential  registration  con¬ 
trols  to  register  full-color  print¬ 
ing,  and  associated  equipment 
The  Roanoke  Times  and  the 
Roanoke  World-News  have  had 
spot-color  service  since  1957. 

4  CalegwrieM 

Color  units  will  be  sold  in 
four  general  categories  and  will 
allow  greater  rate  flexibility 
than  in  the  past.  One  of  thea* 
is  any  single  paper — that  is,  the 
morning  paper  alone,  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper  alone,  or  Sunday 
alone.  A  second  is  the  inoming 
and  evening  combination.  Also, 
either  daily  paper  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  Sunday  paper  as 
a  unit  for  color  advertising;  or 
the  Sunday  paper  and  l)oth  daily 
papers  can  be  purchased  at  a 
combination  rate. 

The  newspapers  will  hold  a 
Color  Forum — ^“Call  to  Colonf** 
— Aug.  9  preliminary  to  ths 
ROP  color  service.  Outstandiil^ 
experts  will  speak  on  using  nm- 
of-paper  color.  They  are  Charleij 
L.  Andrews,  sales  promotMi| 
manager,  Nashville  (Tenia) 
Banner  and  Tennessean;  R, 
Allen  Mays,  advertising  directs^ 
of  the  Hecht  Company,  Wasl^ 
ington,  D.  C.;  W.  Frank  Gat^ 
wood,  advertising  director  of  thi 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Caill 
J.  Nelson,  president  of  Carl  J. 
Nelson  Research,  Inc.,  Chicago; 
Glenn  H.  Arthur,  advertising 
director,  Appleton  (Wis.)  Pott- 
Crescent;  and  Clifford  Wenthur, 
manager  of  the  ROP  color  serv¬ 
ice,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  JoumaL 
• 

Ageneyman  Joiii8  Rep 

Chicago 

E.  V.  Adams,  formerly  of 
the  Leo  Burnett  Company  media 
department  has  moved  to  Saw- 
yer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 
as  a  member  of  the  Chicago  sales 
staff. 
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»  Satellite*  Web  Offset  And 
lerpress  Units  ...  for  printing 
.aiity  magazines. 


nrr 


Hoe  coLORMATic  newspaper  presses  have  opened  the  door  to  more  profitable  ROP  color. 


In  1805,  Hoe  started  serving  those  who  produce  the 
most  memorable  means  of  communication  —  the 
printed  word/ 

During  the  past  156  years,  the  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try  has  grown  tremendously  and  Hoe  has  kept  pace 
with  its  partner  in  both  growth  and  diversification. 
As  the  leading  manufacturer  of  all  types  of  presses. 


Hoe  and  the  graphic  arts  industry/ partners  since  1805 


Hoe  offers  the  industry  the  unusually  wide  back¬ 
ground  of  engineering  experience  that  is  needed  to 
produce  advanced  designs  —  such  as  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  COLORMATIC  press. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  Street,  New  York 
54,  N.  Y.  Sales  offices :  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Miami. 


G  CO.JiMC. 


'or  basic  communication 

NEWSPAPERS  /  magazines  /  PRINTING 


Hoe  Metal  Decorating  Presses  ...  for 
color  lithography  on  cans, 
bottle  crowns,  pails,  drums,  etc. 


Hoe  Rotogravure  And  Sp>ecialized 
Web  Offset  Presses  ...  for  printing 
supplements,  comics,  books, 
periodicals,  and  packaging  materials. 


diversified  presses  for 
a  diversified  industry 
. . .  Hoe  since  1805 


THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
405  E.  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland 


KEMP 


Gas  or  electric  immersion  heating 

Kemp  Immersion  Remelt  Pots  (gas  or  electric)  put  the 
heat  where  it  belongs — inside  the  metal.  Recirculating 
heating  tubes  inside  the  pot  distribute  the  temperature 
evenly  .  .  .  without  heat  loss.  Result:  faster  heating, 
quicker  melting  . . .  bigger  savings  in  fuel  and  labor. 


Easy  and  accurate  temperature  control 

Kemp’s  easy,  exact  temperature  control  combined  with 
rapid  heat  recovery  provides  continuous  casting . . .  even 
with  great  amounts  of  metal  added.  An  inner  exhaust 
blankets  the  metal,  cuts  dross  formation.  Result:  higher 
casting  rates,  highest  casting  quality. 


Good,  safe  working  conditions 

Kemp’s  modem,  compact-design  remelt  pots  have  all 
heating  units  and  control  wiring  fully  enclosed.  Result: 
obnoxious  fumes  and  uncomfortably  high  room  tem¬ 
peratures  are  eliminated ...  air  conditioning  is  no  problem. 
Write  today  for  further  information. 

KEMP  AUTOMATIC  METAL  LOADER  with  electric  hoist  eli¬ 
minates  manual  loading . . .  speeds  work,  cuts  costs.  (All  carts 
have  700  lb.  capacity.)  Available  with  any  Kemp  Remelt  Pot. 


It  always  pays 

to  come  to 


ACTION  FROM  ACTION  MEDIUM — Checking  stacks  of  newspap* 
support  on  recent  Ad  Council  campaign  are  (left  to  right);  Lt«  H. 
Bristol,  chairman  of  the  Advertising  Council,  and  chairman  of  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.;  Irwin  A.  Simpson,  chairman  of  the  Advertising  Council 
Committee  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  and 
vicepresident — sales  promotion  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Timas; 
Walter  C.  Kun,  advertising  director  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  a 
director  of  the  Ad  Council;  and  Robert  M.  Gray,  volunteer  coordinator 
of  the  Council's  Anti-Inflation  and  Growth  campaign,  and  manajar 
of  the  advertising-sales  promotion  division  of  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co. 

NAEA  Papers  Set  Record 
In  Public  Service  Plan 


American  newspapers  have 
just  added  significant  power  to 
their  support  of  public  service 
campaigns  conducted  by  The 
Advertising  Council. 

Irwin  A.  Simpson,  chairman 
of  The  Advertising  Council 
Committee  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  announced  this  week  that 
95  new  papers  had  signed  up 
for  the  NAEA  plan.  (Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  is  vicepresident-sales  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  a  director  of  the 
Council). 


The  addition  of  the  95  brings 
the  number  of  NAEA  cooperat¬ 
ing  daily  newspapers  to  572 ; 
and  the  total  weekly  circulation 
of  these  advertisements  to  35 
million.  First  Council  campaign 
to  benefit  fully  from  this  stepped 
up  support  will  be  the  1960  Con¬ 
tribute  -  Work  -  Vote  campaign, 
conducted  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation. 

The  NAEA  plan  was  first  set 
up  late  in  1954  with  154  papers 
offering  space  to  Council  proj¬ 
ects  on  a  regular,  allocated 
basis.  The  cooperating  NAEA 
papers  agree  to  support  four 
campaigns  a  year,  in  the  form 
of  100-line  ads  run  ROP.  Each 
series  of  advertisements  is  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  this  news¬ 
paper  network  and  each  paper 
receives  from  the  Council  13 
w'eekly  insertions  on  each  of  the 
four  projects. 

Among  the  new  members  of 
EDITOR  8c  P 


the  plan  are  several  big  circula¬ 
tion  dailies,  including  the  New 
York  Times,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  Lot 
Angeles  Herald  Express,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  Philadelplm 
Daily  News,  Miami  Daily  Neve 
and  the  Honolulu-Star  Bulletin. 


Papers  Got  Less 
Of  Drug  Ad  $$ 

Manufacturers  of  cosmetics, 
toiletries  and  drugs  in  1959  in¬ 
vested  a  total  of  $433,847,000 
for  advertising  in  five  media, 
but  spent  10.3%  and  10.7%  less 
in  newspapers  and  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  respectively,  according 
to  the  annual  “Brand-by-Brand” 
Advertising  Expenditures  com¬ 
piled  by  Drug  Trade  News. 

The  total  represented  an  in¬ 
crease  of  7.5%  over  advertisinf 
expenditures  in  the  same  media 
in  1958.  Here  is  how  the  $433,- 
847,000  was  apportioned: 

Chance  ew 

Media  1959  19SS 

MaKiizines  .  $  75,448,000  5.99( 

New8pe;)ers.  53,654,000  —10.9% 

Sutn>lement8  21,492,000  — 10.7% 

Network  TV  117,263,000  -fl2.9% 

Spot  TV...  106,990,000  -fl6.0% 

Total  . .  $433,847,000  -f  7.5% 

Included  in  the  analysis  are 
all  brands  of  beauty  aids,  toi¬ 
letries  and  drug  products  whidi 
were  backed  by  more  than  $20r 
000-$25,000  in  advertising  and 
promoted  in  two  or  more  mar¬ 
kets. 
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Boston’s  most  prized  newspaper 


"In  the  best  tradition  of  American  journalism  ...”  Thus 
reads  the  citation  of  one  of  several  awards  which  the 
Boston  Globe,  Globe  reporters  and  photographers  re¬ 
ceived  this  spring  following  announcement  of  local  and 
national  honors  for  newspaper  work  during  the  past  year. 
These  awards  were: 

To  The  Boston  Globe  for  its  series  on  the  University  of 
Massachusetts:  —  the  Sevellon  Brown  Public  Service 
Award  of  the  NEAPNEA  (New  England  Assoc.  Press 
News  Executives  Association). 

To  The  Boston  Globe  for  its  series  on 
the  University  of  Massachusetts:  —  the 
Massachusetts  UPI  Award. 

To  Ian  Forman  and  Ian  Menzies  —  for 
their  series  on  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts:  —  the  Rudolph  Elie  Award  of 
the  Boston  Press  Club. 

To  Otto  Zausmer  —  for  his  feature 
series,  The  Natives’  Return:  —  the 
National  Headliner  Award.  (First  Prize) 


To  Edward  McGrath  —  for  his  series  on  Juvenile  Delin¬ 
quency  —  the  Heywood  Broun  Award.  (Hon.  Mention) 
To  Ian  Forman  and  Ian  Menzies  for  their  series  on  the 
University  of  Massachusetts:  —  The  National  Education 
Writers  Award.  (Hon.  Mention) 

To  Globe  photographers  William  Ennis,  Jack  Sheahan, 
Paul  Maguire,  Charles  Carey,  John  Hurley,  Paul 
Connell,  Harry  Holbrook,  Jack  O’Connell,  Gil  Friedberg, 
Joseph  Runci,  Robert  Backoff :  —  awards  from  the  Boston 
Press  Photographers.  (J^  of  all  prizes) 

We  are  pleased  as  punch  that  The  Globe 
has  become  Boston’s  most  prized  news¬ 
paper.  We’re  constantly  working  to  im¬ 
prove  The  Globe  and  it  is  very  gratifying 
indeed  to  have  our  eflforts  recognized  and 
rewarded.  In  addition  to  professional  rec¬ 
ognition,  we  note  that  our  circulation 
continues  to  rise.  More  and  more  readers, 
we  guess,  are  proud  to  call  The  Globe 
their  paper. 


Morning  •  E^wning 
Sunday 
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A  MILLION  MARKBT  NBWSPAPBR  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ANA  Gives  Advertiser 
‘Peaee  of  Mind’  Clue 


Advertisers  today  may  find 
“executive  peace  of  mind,”  if — 
they  understand  and  use  a  “new 
analytical  approach  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  profitable  level 
of  advertising  expenditure”; 
and,  if,  according  to  Robert  S. 
Weinberg,  the  econometrist  who 
developed  the  approach,  it  just 
so  happens  that  it  proves  their 
past  judgment  was  “pretty 
close  to  the  optimum.” 

Mr.  Weinberg,  market  re¬ 
search  manager.  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.,  told 
a  press  conference  at  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers 
in  New  York  that  he  had  tested 
a  mathematical  model  of  his  ap¬ 
proach  on  budgets  of  14  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  The  tests 
showed  that  only  two  were  off 
base  in  their  “seat-of-the-pants 
judgment  to  any  significant  de¬ 
gree.” 

Advertisers  tested  would  not 
permit  use  of  their  names.  IBM 
was  not  among  them,  Mr.  Wein¬ 
berg  said.  But  half  gained  “ex¬ 
ecutive  peace  of  mind,”  he 
added,  and  that  is  “a  precious 
commodity.”  As  to  the  other 
half? 


PAItoona 


<SS^II^sbuf|  me 


“One  oil  company,  a  major 
advertiser  in  one  unnamed  me-  i 
dium,  decreased  his  ad  budget 
by  30%  and  still  was  able  to 
accomplish  his  marketing  ob¬ 
jective,”  Mr.  Weinberg  said. 
“Another  decreased  advertising 
10%  and  actually  accelerated 
business. 

“Four  were  shown  to  be 
facing  in  the  right  direction  and 
increased  their  advertising  in¬ 
vestment  between  5%  and  10% 
with  good  results.  One  test  on 
a  manufacturer  of  women’s 
clothes  came  out  a  total 
failure,”  he  said. 

Trivial  Mathematics 

To  use  the  new  analytical  ap¬ 
proach,  advertisers  must  under¬ 
stand  what  Mr.  Weinberg  called 
“trivial  mathematics.”  He  said 
that  his  20-year-old  secretary,  a 
high  .school  graduate,  was  able 
to  grasp  it.  They  must  also  have 
available  all  market  data  as  it 
relates  to  their  companies  and 
competitors.  Published  data  on 
media  is  all  that  is  required  in 
that  field.  His  method  differs 
from  one  introduced  by  the  Ar¬ 
thur  D.  Little  Company,  Boston, 


All  wrapped  up 
for 

/ 

delivery... 

^  ALTOONA 


Mr.  Weinberg  said,  in  that  it  “3.  Develop  a  pielimia^j 
“looks  at  the  whole  business  plan  indicating  the  variou* 
picture.”  cific  courses  of  action 

Mr.  Weinberg  was  asked  if  ^  followed  to  attain  tW 

the  book  took  into  consideration  objectives  developed  in  step  tt* 
the  difference  in  pulling  power  above. 

of  the  different  media.  “4.  Modify  the  opeiating  ob. 

“No,”  he  admitted.  “That  will  jectives  if  such  a  modificaUa 
be  the  subject  of  Volume  II  that  should  be  required. 

I  hope  will  be  published  about  “5.  Develop  the  final  pin 
1970.”  (i.e.,  that  plan  which  l)e8t  m- 

The  present  140-page  volume  isfies  the  four  consideratiai 
entitled  “An  Analytical  Ap-  outlined  above.) 
proach  to  Advertising  Expendi-  “The  present  study  devettp 
ture  Strategy”  is  being  offered  a  new  integrated  ‘Gestalt’  (U, 
by  ANA  to  non-members  at  $5  looking  at  the  comjiany  ai  t 
a  copy.  whole)  approach  for  derii^ 

Asked  about  tbe  factor  of  objective  quantitative  bon 
human  emotions  that  inevitably  developing  an  optimal 
enters  into  advertising,  Mr.  vertising  expenditure  stratew,* 
Weinberg  pointed  to  this  para-  Weinberg  explained.  “Fol- 

graph  on  page  116  of  bis  book:  lowing  a  theory  of  ‘envine. 

mental  dynamics’,  it  will  bt 
Model  Only  .\  Tool  shown  that  a  company’s  ulti- 

..fei-  j  1  •  _  _  mate  net  profits  after  taxes  in 

“The  model  is  nothing  more  ,  .  •  j  u 

1  •  _  deteiTnined  by  the  simultaneou 

than  a  tool;  it  is  in  many  re-  .  .  .  "T" 


CIRCULATION: 

33,211 

(ABC) 


^^"Test  Town"  Pennsylvania 

When  you’re  planning  a  test  for  a  new 
product,  package  or  program,  take  a  good 
look  at  Altoona,  Pa.  Here  in  Blair  County 
you’ll  find  a  tailor-made  testtown,  aver¬ 
age  in  distribution,  balanced  between 
agriculture  and  industry,  and  with  a  bub¬ 
bling  economy.  Best  of  all,  only  one  medium 
serves  as  the  buying  guide  for  Altoona 
families  .  .  .  outside  media  don’t  even  dent 
the  circulation  area  of  the  Altoona  Mirror, 
read  in  98%  of  Altoona  homes.  Try  us  and 


Eltoona  SKtrror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Baeler,  Adv.  h4gr. 


a  luwi,  .t  interactions  of  four  basic  fit- 

spects  analogous  to  a  skeleton  .  . , .  .  j  .  ,  . 

^  .  u  tors:  (1)  economic  and  indasln 

on  which  we  may  hang  our  ,  .  ....  , 

,  ,  ,  .  f.  ,  .  factors,  (2)  competitive  faeton. 

data  for  systematic  analysis.  _ 

Mathematical  models  are  not  1  ...  ,.  ?  r^^!***’ 

.  .  j  ,  u  4.  *  *  f  ^  and  (4)  institutional  faetia 

intended  as  a  substitute  for  These  factors  describe  the  me, 
marketing  judgment,  but  they  describe  the  (ot- 

can  be  used  to  Lrrow  the  range  «  ,  economic,  compe  itm, 

over  which  marketing  decisions  •pternal  and  institutional  «- 


must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 

judgment  alone.  While  mathe-  optimal  advertising  ex- 

matical  models  will  never  yield  penditure  strategy  must  refleft 
panaceas  or  a  set  of  ‘cure-all’  ^^e  interactions  lietween  the 
formulas,  they  provide  all  factors  outlined  above  and  tfci 
available  information  to  devel-  expected  future  advertising  a- 
op  more  realistic  and  efficient  penditures  of  the  compaay'! 
marketing  plans.”  competitors.  The  level  of  coo- 

Mathematical  models,  accord-  Pany  advertising  required  to  it- 
ing  to  Mr.  Weinberg,  allow  the  marketing  ob,» 

analyst  “to  reduce  the  profu-  'V  period  wf 

Sion  of  data  normally  associated 

with  a  complicated  planning  op-  the  company  s  current 

eration  to  a  set  of  equatioL  <2)  the  level  o^ 

1  .  I  T  ..  .  .  I  petitors  advertisinjr  expewb- 

which  describe  the  interrela-  1  j  /ov  ai_  i  a«  ^ 

tionships  among  the  various  ^ure^’  5 

factors  bearing  on  the  problem.”  fecri^eness  of  the  company’s  k- 


tures,  and  (3)  the  relative  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  company’s  k- 
vertising  expenditures.” 


.5-Stage  PpcK-esN 


Greated  Symbols 

“The  development  of  an  ad- 

vertising  expenditure  plan  rep-  mathematic  modek 

resents  a  five-stage  process,”  Weinberg  bas  created  syn- 
the  preface  of  the  book  states,  tiols  with  which  he  can  bdk 
These  stages  are  as  follows:  algebraic  equations  to  be  sohni 

“1.  Project  the  company’s  Elsewhere  in  the  book,  h^ 

future  operating  environment  ''Pf,  ^ 

with  respect  to:  (a)  the  level  e^Jfnditure  level  as  one  to 

of  general  economic  activity  and  i 

the  total  industry  outlook  (the  that  share  of  the  total  indiii^ 
economic  environment);  (b)  the  "maximizes  ite 

outlook  for  the  company’s  spe- 

cific  competitors  (the  competi-  Weinberg  was  intnwito 

tive  environment);  (c)  the  out-  at  the  conference  by  Lowell^ 
look  for  the  company  itself  (the  Elroy,  ANA  vicepresident,  wio 
internal  environment);  (d)  the  said  ANA  was  seeking  to  * 
internal  and  external  con-  useful  by  helping  advertjin 
straints  which  limit  the  com-  determine  the  most  approptto 
pany’s  courses  of  action  (the  levels  of  advertising  investtto 
institutional  environment);  assure  maximum  profit 

“2.  Formulate  the  company’s 

,  J  u  4-  commended  by  Dr.  Cha** 

long  and  short-range  operating  R^^ond,  technical  director  .1 
objectives  within  (consistent  ^^e  Advertising  Research  F«» 
with)  the  framework  of  the  op-  dation,  who  declared  that  H 
erating  environment  projections  ANA  hadn’t  published  the  bed 
developed  in  step  one  above.  ARF  would  have  done  so. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


House  Hunters  Seen 

As  Ready-To-Buy 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  >iew  York  Herald  Tribune 


The  new  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  presentation,  “People  On 
The  Move”  unveiled  before 
ANCAM’s  40th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  in  Cincinnati  last  week 
is  really  a  combination  of  two 
studies  sponsored  by  ANCAM 
with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Bureau’s  Research  staff. 

The  first  study,  initiated  by 
ANCAM’s  Research  Committee 
in  1959,  was  made  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Checking  Bureau.  It 
measured  the  number  of  classi¬ 
fied  real  estate  ads  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers  on  a  sin¬ 
gle  day,  Sunday,  May  17,  1959. 

The  second  study  was  carried 
out  by  Market  Research  Serv¬ 
ice,  N.  Y.,  in  March  1960.  The 
objectives  of  this  research  were 
to  determine  the  behavior  of 
recent  home  purchasers  in  the 
following  areas:  1)  Media  con¬ 
sulted  to  locate  a  home  to  pur¬ 
chase;  2)  Through  whom  the 
purchase  was  made;  3)  House¬ 
hold  items  bought  or  planned 
for;  and  4)  Media  consulted  for 
household  items. 

2  Objectives 

In  sponsoring  this  research 
ANCAM  had  two  objectives: 
One,  to  provide  the  newspaper 
industry  with  a  documented 
story  proving  that  classified  is 
the  nation’s  basic  market  place 
for  homes  and  that  readers  who 
scour  the  classified  pages  for  a 
period  ranging  from  three 
months  to  over  a  year  for  their 
new  home,  also  check  the  ROP 
offerings  for  the  related  items 
they  will  purchase  upon  moving 
into  their  home;  two,  to  provide 


a  springboard  for  further  build¬ 
ing  want  ad  volume. 

Newspapers  in  each  of  10 
cities  submitted  list’s  of  recent 
purchasers  of  homes  from  real 
estate  records  in  their  cities. 
The  households  to  be  called 
were  selected  at  random  in  suf¬ 
ficient  number  to  pennit  the 
completion  of  100  inten’iews  in 
each  city,  or  1,000  in  all. 

The  Advertising  Checking  Bu¬ 
reau  Sur\’ev  revealed  that  on 
May  17,  1959:  1)  About  151,000 
advertisements  of  Homes  for 
Sale  ran  in  U.  S.  newspapers 
on  this  day;  2)  These  ads  to¬ 
talled  2,700,000  lines;  and  3) 
The  dollar  value  of  these  prop¬ 
erties  was  estimated  to  be  about 
$1%  billion. 

The  Bureau  presentation  used 
the  above  figures  to  indicate  the 
scope  of  home  purchasing  ac¬ 
tivity  in  this  country.  It  was 
careful  to  point  out  that  the 
number  of  ads  was  the  product 
of  but  a  single  day  out  of  365. 

Highlights 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  the 
over-all  study: 

1.  More  than  eight  out  of  10 
of  the  people  who  were  inter¬ 
viewed  had  moved  into  their 
homes  w’ithin  the  last  six 
months. 

2.  Between  seven  and  eight 
out  of  10  mentioned  newspapers 
as  a  source  for  learning  about 
homes  or  real  estate  brokers. 

3.  Five  out  of  10  bought  their 
new  home  through  a  real  estate 
broker.  Three  out  of  10  bought 
through  a  builder  or  developer. 

4.  Four  out  of  10  actively 


'IT'S  ALL  YOURS' — Says  outgoing  ANCAM  President  Leland  Hevsr 
(left),  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  to  Mack  T.  Christian,  Tampa  (Fb.) 
Tribune,  incoming  prexy.  Election  was  held  at  ANCAM's  40th  Anmid 
Convention  in  Cincinnati  last  week  (E&P,  June  18,  page  13). 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


THE 


Morning 


•  *  Sunday^ 


'PEOPLE  ON  THE  MOVE' — Ed  Falasca  (left)  and  Ed  Burgeson,  vice- 
presidents  at  Bureau  of  Advertising  ANPA,  after  showing  ANCAM 
delegates  a  preview  of  "People  On  The  Move,"  a  new  Bureau  presen¬ 
tation  based  on  Classified  studies  sponsored  by  ANCAM. 


SUN 


.imMl  lCwu|u*r«*  CDT  M 


uBors  B 


sought  a  home  three  months  or 
I  less  before  moving  in.  Another 
i  four  out  of  10  looked  for  more 
'  than  one  year. 

5.  About  four  out  of  10  re¬ 
spondents  reported  buying  a 
brand  new  home.  Six  out  of  10 
bought  one  previously  owned. 

6.  One  half  reported  that  the 
home  they  just  purchased  was 
the  first  home  they  ever  owned. 


7.  Nearly  seven  out  of  10  re¬ 
ported  reading  the  classified  ads 
on  weekdays  and  Sunday. 

8.  The  1,000  people  who  an¬ 
swered  the  questionnaire  men¬ 
tioned  4,311  different  items  they 
bought  or  planned  to  buy  for 
their  newly  purchased  homes. 
This  is  an  average  of  four  items 
per  family. 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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In  the  vast  Westchester-Rockland  market  during 
1959,  the  average  daily  buying  income  exceeded 
SIX  MILLION  dollars  ($6,457,931)  and  average 
daily  retail  sales  were  nearly  FOUR  MILLION 
dollars  ($3,718,435)! 

National  advertisers,  almost  900  of  them,  in  the 
Westchester  -  Rockland  Group  newspapers  last 
year  sought  their  share  of  the  more  than  ONE 
BILLION  dollars  ($1,357,229,000)  in  annual 
retail  Sciles  from  this  prosperous  market. 

The  Westchester-Rockland  Group  newspapers 
reach  over  175,000  families  daily  in  this  market 
. . .  the  same  families  who  earn  one  of  the  highest 
per  family  incomes  in  the  nation  ($8,711  annually) 


and  spend  an  average  of  $5,016  in  retail  sales 
annuedly. 

If  your  advertising  program  does  not  include  this 
important  market  ...  a  schedule  in  the  West¬ 
chester-Rockland  Group  newspapers  will  reach  and 
sell  these  families  more  completely  and  more 
effectively  than  any  other  media  .  .  .  with  a 
family  coverage  of  70  percent  and  an  important 
home-delivered  circulation  of  over  80  percent, 
which  assures  advertisers  a  steady  audience  for 
continued  sales. 

Every  day  you  fail  to  present  your  advertising 
to  these  families,  you  lose  by  default,  your  share 
of  the  tremendous  daily  retail  sales  of  the 
Westchester-Rockland  market. 


Westchester  1 

HEIAIO  statesman.  YONKERS 
daily  arcus.  MT.  VERNON 
daily  news,  tarrytovyn 
Daily  times,  mamaroneck 

CITIZEN  REGISTER.  OSSINING 

Daily  item,  port  Chester 

STANDARD-STAR.  NEW  ROCHELLE 

reporter  dispatch,  white  plains 


evening  star,  peek  skill 
Rockland 

JOURNAL-NEWS.  NYACK 


Westchester  Rockland  Group 

8  CHURCH  STREET  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 
*  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

SCXJRCE:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  1959 


Classified 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

9.  More  than  eight  out  of  10 
reported  looking  at  ads  before 
shopping  for  household  items. 

10.  Nearly  eight  out  of  10  in 
the  sample  or  95%  who  report 
looking  at  any  advertising  re¬ 
port  looking  at  advertisements 
in  newspapers. 

Because  the  key  question  to 
national  manufacturers  as  well 
as  local  classified  and  display 
advertisers  who  deal  in  big 
ticket  items  revolves  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  purchase  of 
a  home  triggers  the  buying  of 
a  host  of  merchandise  linked 
with  the  new  living  quarters, 
we  are  presenting  the  tally  of 
this  question  in  its  entirety.  An 
analysis  of  the  response  clearly 
shows  that  while  the  prospec¬ 
tive  buyer  is  scanning  the  news¬ 
paper  classified  for  his  home 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  he 
has  many  other  purchasing  ob¬ 
jectives  in  mind  as  all  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purchases  were  made 
within  6  months  after  moving; 

Have  Plan 
Bought  to  Buy 
No.  %  No.  % 
Draperies  or  curtains  ..  ,565  57  109  11 

Rutrs  ami  carpets .  till  41  9.S  9 

Living  room  furniture  .  231  23  68  7 

Lamps/ liKiitinir  fixtures  280  28  63  6 

Dinintr  or 

dinette  furniture  ....  176  18  45  5 

Bedroom  furniture . 172  17  38  4 


Kitchen  cabineU 

or  fixture*  . . 

ss 

9 

25 

3 

Outdoor  furniture  or 
cook'out  items . . 

.  .  .->  2 

- 

95 

10 

Outdoor  children's 
play  equipment  . 

..  34 

3 

51 

5 

Oardeniiut  su{}i>)i<^ 
or  equipment . 

. .  95 

10 

125 

13 

Home  repair  tools  . . . 

. .  108 

11 

50 

5 

BuildinK  matetiHl 
and  supplies  . 

..  119 

12 

Gd 

7 

Television  . 

..  78 

8 

15 

2 

Radio  . 

. .  39 

4 

7 

I 

Ref  ri  Iterator  . 

.  .  164 

16 

22 

2 

Dishwasher . 

.  .  100 

10 

13 

1 

Rantte  . 

...  196 

20 

13 

1 

Clothes  Washer  . 

. .  157 

16 

28 

3 

Clothes  Dryer  . 

...  105 

11 

36 

4 

Garbage  disirosal  _ 

..  95 

10 

l.> 

2 

Automobile . 

. .  45 

5 

24 

2 

Total  items  . 

.  ..3310 

1001 

Thus,  the  basic  premise  of 
“People  On  The  Move”  is  that 
since  73%  of  the  nation’s  home 
buyers  consult  newspapers  when 
buying  a  home,  advertisers  who 
wish  to  sell  items  such  as  those 
listed  above,  to  this  ready-to- 
buy  audience  would  be  well  ad¬ 
vised  to  make  newspapers  their 
basic  media  buy. 

• 

Stein  Named  CAM 

Louisville,  Ky. 

John  E.  Stein  has  been  named 
manager  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times.  He  .succeeds 
Harold  Hauswald,  who  has  been 
given  an  assignment  under  ad¬ 
vertising  administration  with 
responsibility  for  development 
of  special  classifications  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Retirement  Ends 
60-Year  Family  Link 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  retirement  of  Miss  Fran¬ 
cis  Eastin,  supervisor  of  the 
classified  -  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  for  42  years, 
ends  a  family  link  with  the 
newspapers  that  began  almost 
60  years  ago. 

The  link  was  forged  when 
her  brother,  Tom,  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Since  then 
three  sisters,  two  nieces  and 
their  husbands,  and  a  cousin’s 
daughter  have  maintained  the 
connection. 

After  a  short  vacation.  Miss 
Eastin  will  write  a  book  about 
classified  advertising. 


Greaves  Elected 
Prexy  of  UPINA 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Gordon  Greaves,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Portales  News- 
Tribune,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Association 
of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Greaves  was  elected 
during  a  recent  meeting  of  UPI 
editors  in  Albuquerque. 

He  succeeds  Jeter  Bryan,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Carlsbad  Current- 
.Argus. 


Some  Job  Ads 
Still  List  Age 

HARRI  .BURG,  Pt. 

Some  Pennsylvania  new^ 
papers  still  are  accepting  job 
advertisements  listing  age  if. 
quirements  in  violation  of  th* 
state’s  fair  employment  png. 
tices  law,  the  FEP  Commission 
said  in  its  annual  report. 

The  law  prohibits  age  speci¬ 
fications  in  ads  or  on  job  appli- 
cation  blanks. 

The  Commission  said  the  un¬ 
lawful  practice  complainti 
against  newspapers  were  either 
“adjusted”  or  the  specific  charge 
was  not  established  in  the  22 
cases  of  unlawful  advertising 
it  handled  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  March  1,  1960. 

• 

Peter  L.  Stevenstm 
Gets  Editor^s  Post 

Warren,  Pa. 

Peter  L.  Stevenson  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  IParrcn 
(Pa.)  Times-Mirror  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  Mrs.  V/.  A.  Walker.  He 
succeeds  Ed  C.  Lowrey  who  has 
retired  after  over  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  newspapering.  Mr. 
Lowrey  was  editor  since  1937. 

Mr.  Stevenson  joined  the 
Times-Mirror  last  August  as 
city  editor  after  holding  a  simi¬ 
lar  position  on  the  Lock  Haven 
( Pa. )  Times-Mirror. 
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MAT  DETECTOR 

Users  call  it  the  "mat  detective”— 
this  amazing  electronic  device  that 
scans  each  line  mat  by  mat  in  Tele¬ 
typesetter*  tape  composition,  and 
stops  the  machine  if  a  single  mat 
fails  to  drop  into  place.  Eliminates 
repeated  mechanical  errors,  cuts 
proofreading  and  re-run  time.  Big 


SELECTO-SPACER 

Justifies  lines  with  thin  or  en  spaces 
at  a  touch,  gains  up  to  25%  in  TTS 
tape  production.  Avoids  roilbachs, 
"rub-outs,"  loose  lines— reduces  op¬ 
erator  fatigue.  New  operators  can  be 
brought  to  speed  twice  as  fast  as 
under  old  method  of  line  justifying. 
The  electronic  memory  unit  always 
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Known  and  found 


ATTACHMENTS 

*No  plant  too  large- 
no  plant  too  small  1 
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Shaffstall  Equipment 


1717  GENT  AVENUE 
INDIANAPOLIS  2,  IND. 


•  "Triatyoasatter  "  and  "TTS”  ara  radiatarad  tradamarka  o*  Fairchild  Camara  1  Inatrumant  Corp. 
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This  message,  prepared  by  the  Advertising  Council 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  which 
also  prepared  the  layout,  has  been  made  available  by 
the  Bureau  to  its  more  than  1,000  daily  newspaper 
members.  It  is  reproduced  by  Editor  &  Publisher  as  a 
service  to  the  entire  newspaper  and  advertising  industry. 


Newspapers  Win 
Subsidence  Fight 


which  had  besrun  18  years  before 
had  reached  the  rate  of  1.2  feet 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  sinking  of  a  city  has  been 
a«rted  by  the  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts  of  diverse  forces  united 
by  unceasing  activities  of  the 
hong  Beach  Independent,  Press- 
Tekgram. 

The  complete  success  of  the 
protracted  campaijfn  by  the 
morning  and  evening  Bidder 
Newspapers  here  is  now  believed 
established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Navy’s  announcement  of  his 
satisfaction  with  the  progress 
of  the  moves  to  end  subsidence. 

Earlier  the  Navy  had  stated 
its  expectations  of  abandoning 
its  Navy  yard  here.  This  estab¬ 
lishment  employs  6500  persons 
and  services  a  large  portion  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet. 

The  problems  met  in  com¬ 
batting  disaster  in  slow  motion 
were  described  by  Harry  Fulton, 
especially  assigned  to  the 
strange  battle  since  shortly  after 
his  appointment  as  editor  of  the 
Independent’s  editorial  page 
early  in  1958. 


totalled  26  feet  in  the  center  of 
the  sinking  bowl.  One  section  of 
the  Navy  shipyard  was  down 
24  feet.  It  was  then  the  Navy 
said  that  the  $170,000,000  instal¬ 
lation  would  be  abandoned  if 
the  ground  dipped  four  feet 
more. 

At  that  point,  also,  city  ex¬ 
penditures  on  repairs  totalled 
$36,000,000.  Private  companies 
had  spent  $100,000,000  more, 
Mr.  Fulton  estimated. 

The  slippage  was  to  continue 
to  a  maximum  depth  of  26  feet 
in  the  focal  point  of  an  area  of 
20  square  miles.  The  subsidence 


a  year. 

But  now  the  activity  bestirred 
by  the  I-PT  began  to  show  re- 
.sults.  Moves  to  repressure  four 
zones  of  the  depressed  area  were 
authorized  at  hearings  early  in 
1959  and  the  sinking  rate  was 
reduced  to  0.9  feet  a  year. 


New  Pumping  Facililie« 


New  pumping  facilities  are 
boosting  the  repressuring  move. 
The  goal  is  the  creation  of  a 
great  flood  into  the  Wilmington 
oil  pool. 


The  water  requirements  are 
estimated  at  a  million  barrels  of 
water  a  day.  The  water  flow  is 
now  around  the  half-way  mark. 
The  injections  will  increase  the 
oil  recovery  from  the  field  by 
more  than  400,000,000  barrels. 


New  CAM  N^med 
For  Louisville  Papers 

Louisville,  Ky. 

John  E.  Stein  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising 
manager  for  the  Courier- Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  Garrett  Noonan, 
advertising  director. 

Mr.  Stein,  42,  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  newspapers 
in  1958,  moving  into  the  classi¬ 
fied  department  as  assistant 
manager  in  April  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Noonan  announced  the 
transfer  of  Harold  Hauswald, 
former  manager  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  a  new  assignment 
under  advertising  administra¬ 
tion  with  responsibility  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  special  classifica¬ 
tions  of  advertising. 


‘Subsidence  Editor’ 


The  “subsidence  editor”  is  a 
local  newsman  who  has  been 
with  the  Independent  since  col¬ 
lege  graduation.  He  had  moved 
up  through  the  news  ranks  to 
columnist. 

Mr.  Fulton  found  his  major 
task  was  to  shake  the  complac¬ 
ency  of  public  and  officials.  No 
one  wanted  to  admit  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  sinking  of  the 
business  district,  shoreline  and 
big  manufacturing  areas. 

The  subsidence  had  taken 
place  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Concern  was  lacking  even  though 
the  sinking  exceeded  20  feet  in 
the  wide  area  affected. 

The  sinking  was  attributed 
to  oil  pumping  activities  in  a 
field  rated  as  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  nation.  The  oil  revenues 
benefited  the  treasuries  of  both 
dty  and  state  as  well  as  121 
producers. 

The  first  problem  was  to  prove 
that  the  subsidence  was  due  to 
this  pumping.  The  second  was  to 
^  state  legislation  enabling 
joint  action  in  replacing  the 
oil. 

The  I-PT  placed  its  full 
strength  behind  the  move.  Driller 
igreement  and  legislative  action 
**re  both  obtained.  The  efforts 
*on  the  state  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
iiotingruished  service  award  in 
tbe  CNPA  competitions. 


^uue  Reasons  Why 
Printers  Prefer  Ludtow 


II 


This  is  the  title  of  the  big,  new  32-page  booklet 
that  we  have  just  completed  since  the  recent 
Graphic  Arts  Exposition  in  New  York.  It  outlines 
some  outstanding  Ludlow  advantages  and  oper¬ 
ating  economies  which  you  should  know  about. 

This  big  booklet  graphically  illustrates  and 
describes  how  the  Ludlow  helps  to  solve  the 
plant  problems  of  type  shortages,  type  break¬ 
age  and  scarcity  of  spacing  material. 


As  you  go  through  this  booklet  you  will  real¬ 
ize  some  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  publishing 
firms  have  discarded  the  old,  time-honored  type¬ 
setting  methods  and  have  changed  to  the  direct 
Ludlow  system  of  all-slug  composition. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  this  big  32-page 
booklet— it  will  give  you  a  better  understanding 
of  Ludlow's  contribution  to  efficient  composing 
room  production.  It  is  real  information  for  you. 
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Colvey  Urges  CMs 
To  Improve  Methods 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


For  the  past  year,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  Louis  T. 
Colvey,  Montreal  Gazette,  has 
appeared  before  many  regional 
groups,  urging  circulators  to 
adopt  the  “forward  look”  in 
striving  for  an  improved  news¬ 
paper  in  these  changing  times. 

“There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  those  newspapers  which 
depend  primarily  on  entertain¬ 
ment,  sensationalism  and  sex 
are  not  attracting  and  holding 
new  readers,”  Mr.  Colvey  told 
the  circulation  seminar  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  recent¬ 
ly.  “People  are  becoming  more 
sophisticated,  better  educated; 
they  travel  more  and  are  more 
aware  of  the  larger  world 
around  them.  They  do  not  want 
a  superficial  newspaper.” 


MuKt  Cut 


Mr.  Colvey  also  believes  circu¬ 
lation  executives  must  continue 
to  look  ahead  in  improving  the 


financial  return  on  circulation  so 
as  to  provide  greater  net  re¬ 
turn  per  subscriber.  “Circula¬ 
tion,  in  the  days  ahead,  will 
have  to  closely  examine  its 
operation  and  explore  all  means 
of  selling  and  distributing  the 
product  at  rock-bottom  cost,” 
he  asserted. 

Likewise,  Lou  Colvey  sees  the 
need  for  better  selling  methods 
on  the  part  of  newspapers,  with 
less  reliance  on  puzzle  contests 
and  other  types  of  public  offers 
which  tend  only  to  sell  news¬ 
papers  temporarily  to  pur¬ 
chasers  who  remain  sold  only  as 
long  as  the  inducement  lasts. 

“As  the  number  of  one-news¬ 
paper  communities  grows,”  he 
continued,  “there  will  be  fewer 
circulation  wars  and  the  chance 
is  here  provided  to  get  off  the 
giveaway  merry-go-round.  Even 
in  competitive  areas,  how  much 
better  is  a  well-planned  and  con¬ 
trolled  sampling  program  with 
a  thorough  follow-up  that  sells 
the  good  qualities  of  the  paper.” 


Finally,  Mr.  Colvey  raises  the 
question  if  circulation  managers 
are  looking  ahead  to  continued 
self  appraisal.  He  asks: 

“Are  we  filling  the  role  of  re¬ 
porter  and  guide  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  finding  out  what  the 
public  thinks  of  our  newspaper, 
and  of  all  newspapers — working 
with  editors  and  production,  to 
see  that  we  get  a  better  prod¬ 
uct  to  sell  and  that  we  get  the 
printed  newspaper  in  the  short¬ 
est  possible  time  ? 

“The  newspaper  has  two  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  advertiser  and  the 
reader.  Is  circulation  doing  its 
share  in  keeping  the  newspaper 
solvent?  Are  circulation  rates 
fair  and  adequate?  Should  they 
be  changed? 

“Are  we  selling  the  news¬ 
paper  on  its  merits,  or  restoring 
to  giveaway  deals  to  make 
sales?  Are  we  developing  the 
best  sales  techniques,  and  using 
those  methods? 

“Is  our  distribution  system 
the  most  efficient  possible?  Are 
our  motor  routes  costing  more 
than  the  revenue  they  bring? 
Are  racks  and  vending  machines 
paying  off?  Are  we  endeavoring 
to  find  new  methods  to  get 
papers  to  the  reader  when  they 
w'ant  them,  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost? 

“Shall  Ave  discuss  possible 
projects  with  school  authorities 
for  the  introduction  of  the  news- 
-  paper  into  the  classroom  as  a 
teaching  tool? 

“Are  we  keeping  the  rules  in 
■  our  relations  with  newspaper- 
boys — resisting  imfavorable  leg¬ 
islation — and  fighting  hard  to 
preserve  the  Little  Merchant 
System?” 


Ski-O-Rama  I 
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You  don’t  unless  you’re  getting  MICRO  PHOTO’S 
two-per-exposure  method  of  microfilming. 

MICRO  PHOTO  uses  the  full  width  of  the  film 
to  give  you  the  maximum  film  image  possible. 

It  makes  a  big  difference  when  you  put  MICRO 
PHOTO’S  film  on  your  reader  .  .  .  the  image  is 
so  much  larger,  clearer  and  easier  to  read  ! 


Put  Your  Paper  in  the  Big  Picture  NOW 
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Popular  with 
Carrier  Boys 


Baker  Named  Country 
Of  for  Chicago  News 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  I.  E. 
(Gene)  Baker  as  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  Joseph 
Yurgine  as  field  supervisor  of 
country  circulation. 

Mr.  Baker  replaces  W.  H. 
(Red)  Hopkins,  who  is  leaving 
to  become  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror~N  ews,  Mr. 
Baker  formerly  was  district  cir¬ 
culation  manager  in  Wisconsin, 
with  headquarters  in  Madison. 

Lester  Monogue  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  traffic  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Chicago  Daily  News,  it  was 
announced  by  Louis  L.  Spear, 
vicepresident  and  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newspaper  division 
of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Mr.  Spear  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Robert  F.  Male- 
cha  as  special  assistant  to  the 
circulation  director. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Trih. 
tine  country  circulation  supa^ 
visors  will  again  head  for  Upper 
Midwest  lakes,  rivers  and 
streams  this  Summer  to  conduct 
the  country’s  largest  water  ski¬ 
ing  and  water  safety  prograa 
— Ski-O-Rama. 

This  year  Ski-O-Rama  will 
consist  of  more  than  oO  outingi 
during  June  and  July.  At  each 
outing  50  to  75  carriers  will  be 
taught  how  to  water  ski  in  re¬ 
turn  for  securing  a  specified 
number  of  subscriptions  to  the 
Star  and  the  Tribune.  Carrienf 
also  will  be  treated  to  a  picnic 
lunch,  plus  swimming  and  boat 
riding. 

“Many  parents  who  were 
skeptical,  alarmed  by  scare 
stories  on  the  dangers  of  water 
skiing  and  boating,  went  home 
converted,  after  seeing  our  pro¬ 
gram  last  year,”  said  William 
'T.  Jardine,  Star  and  Tribune 
country  circulation  manager  and 
originator  of  the  Ski-O-Rama 
program.  “To  date  there  has  not 
been  a  single  injury.” 

M.  E.  Fisher,  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  circulation  director,  said  he 
is  most  gratified  with  the  lettera 
from  law  enforcement  oificiali 
and  parents  complimenting  the 
Star  and  Tribune  on  the  way 
this  water  safety  program  ia 
conducted. 

Ski-O-Rama  has  grown  stead 
ily  since  it  began  in  1957.  That 
year,  with  one  boat  in  use,  more 
than  500  carriers  took  part  1« 
1958  two  boats  were  used  and 
the  number  of  participatinf 
caiTiers  jumped  to  1,500.  Lait 
year,  with  four  boats,  more  thaa 
3300  carriers  took  part.  And 
this  year,  six  boats  will  be  to 
operation  and  another  record 
number  of  carriers  is  expected  to 
turn  out. 

Star  and  Tribune  circulatka 
supervisors  are  scheduled  to 
drive  more  than  10,000  raiko 
pulling  boats  on  trailers.  TheyTl 
drive  another  7,000  miles  pull¬ 
ing  water  skiers  and  giving  boat 
rides. 


25*Year  Columnist 

SPRiNGFunj),  Ma*. 

Darrell  N.  Toohey,  “D.N.T," 
who  writes  “On  the  Firto* 
Line,”  Springfield  Union  edi¬ 
torial  page  feature,  was  saluted 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
June  8  on  the  completion  of  hh 
25th  year  as  author  of  the  cot- 
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Now  You  Can  Try  The  Beautiful  New 
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Award  Aids  Multiple  ‘J’  Movement 


Freeilom  of  Press 
Group  Is  Changed 


Richmond,  Calif. 

Multiple  moves  benefiting 
newspapers  are  revealed  in  in¬ 
spection  of  the  background  of 
an  award  made  here  to  William 
Nolan,  local  high  school  journal¬ 
ism  teacher. 

Mr.  Nolan  is  the  recipient  of 
the  first  annual  Wall  Street 
Journal  Newspaper  Fund  Award 
of  $1,000,  for  development  and 
use  of  the  high  school  course 
best  designed  to  interest  youth 
in  journalism. 

His  activities  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  aid  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Independent. 

The  Independent  is  now  plan¬ 
ning  to  offer  its  own  journalism 
awards. 

Mr.  Nolan’s  program  included 
visits  by  his  students  to  junior 
high  schools  in  the  area.  Their 
mission  was  to  arouse  interest 
in  journalism  courses  on  enter¬ 
ing  high  school. 

Six  of  Mr.  Nolan’s  Ells  High 
School  pupils  have  indicated  a 
firm  decision  to  continue  jour¬ 
nalism  studies  in  college.  They 
are  the  first  to  do  so  in  the 
school’s  history. 

Two-way  moves  mark  the 
four-part  plan  the  instructor 
developed  in  becoming  the  first 
winner  of  the  teaching  award. 
The  event  was  open  only  to  those 


who  have  been  named  Wall 
Street  Journal  Fund  Fellows. 

In  addition  to  the  junior  high 
school  recruiting  activities,  his 
students  attended  conferences 
and  institutes  on  newspaper 
work.  They  also  made  field  trips 
to  observe  actual  news  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  instructor  also  obtained 
professional  newsmen  as  class 
speakers.  These  included  Inde¬ 
pendent  personnel.  The  news¬ 
paper  provided  copies  of  its  edi¬ 
tions  weekly  for  classroom  use. 

On  his  part,  Mr.  Nolan  has 
assisted  the  Independent  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  system  of  scholar¬ 
ships  for  high  school  graduates 
wishing  to  continue  journalism 
studies.  Details  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  September,  advised 
Owen  Owens,  Independent  public 
relations  director. 

Warren  Brown  Jr.,  publisher, 
said  he  personally  could  attest 
to  Mr.  Nolan’s  interest  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  award  presentation 
ceremonies  in  the  Independent’s 
office.  Charles  Stabler,  managing 
editor.  Pacific  Coast  Edition, 
WSJ,  represented  the  Fund. 

The  judges  ruled  Mr.  Nolan 
had  best  characterized  the 
Fund’s  goals  of  improving  the 
school  newspaper,  raising  the 
status  of  journalism  in  the  high 


school  and  encouraging  talented 
youth  toward  newspaper  ca¬ 
reers. 

The  teacher  used  his  Fellows 
award  to  take  graduate  journal¬ 
ism  courses  at  the  University 
of  California.  He  plans  to  use 
the  new  award  to  complete  his 
doctorate  there. 


Eye  on  Welfare 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  in 
a  copyrighted  series  of  stories 
by  reporter  Ed  May,  who  served 
as  a  caseworker  for  the  Erie 
County  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  while  “detached”  from 
the  News  staff  five  months,  re¬ 
viewed  one  of  the  most  pressing 
and  costly  problems  of  1960 — 
public  welfare. 

• 

For  Human  RelatiouH 

Los  Angeles 
The  first  Founders  Award  of 
the  Community  Relations  Con¬ 
ference  of  Southern  California 
was  presented  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  for  the  paper’s 
“distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  human  relations.”  The 
award  was  accepted  by  Franklin 
Payne,  publisher. 


New  appointments  to  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee 
for  Central  America  and  Pan¬ 
ama  were  made  this  week  by 
William  H.  Cowles,  president  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

Ricardo  Castro  Beeche,  editor 
of  La  Nacion  of  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
his  duties  as  vicechairman  of 
the  committee  because  he  is  now 
first  vicepresident  of  lAPA. 

Mr.  Cowles  named  Ramon 
Blanco  of  El  Imparcial,  Guate¬ 
mala,  as  vicechairman  and  Jose 
Dutriz  Jr.  of  La  Prensa  Grafica, 
San  Salvador,  as  secretary. 
Andres  Bor  rase  of  Laprensa 
Libre,  San  Jose,  is  a  new  mem¬ 
ber. 

Clarence  W.  Moore  of  the 
Times  of  Havana  was  appointed 
to  the  full  committee  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press. 

• 

Joins  Field  Force 

Robert  D.  Everhart,  for¬ 
merly  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier-Press,  has  joined  Hick- 
ey-Mitchell  Company’s  field 
force.  He  was  at  one  time  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald. 


TO  CUT  COMPOSITION  ERRORS  BY  AT  LEAST  25% 


The  Matrix  Contrast  Systems  of  apply¬ 
ing  brilliant  Black  and  White  and  other 
contrasting  colors  on  Matrices  makes 
composition  errors  and  transpositions 
easy  to  recognize.  Linecasters  “see 
what  they  set"  without  eye  strain  or 
loss  of  production. 

It  coste  money  and  takes  time  to 
correct  these  errors.  The  Matrix  Con¬ 
trast  Service  saves  at  least  one-third 
of  this  lost  time  and  increases  the 


operating  profit,  each  month,  on  every 
machine  you  operate! 

Our  color  identification  system  for 
matrices  reduces  composition  errors, 
transpositions  and  wrong  font  mis¬ 
takes  an  average  of  not  less  than 
33ys%.  We  guarantee  a  reduction  of 
at  least  25%  of  all  errors.  We  will 
prove  this,  in  your  own  shop,  or  our 
agreement  becomes  null  and  void.  Let 
us  submit  the  facts. 


Send  for  our  brochure, 
^'Matrix  Contract 
Service”.  It  gives 
certified  facts  and 
figures  on  savings 
effected  by  Newspapers, 
Commercial  Printers 
and  Trade  Typographers. 


Matrix  Contrast  Corporation,  154  W.  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  11,  N.  Y. 
326  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
1105  Trenton  St.,  Los  Angeies  15,  California 
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■  REDUCED  RUB-OFF 
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■  REDUCED  SMUDGING 

■  BETTER  PRESS  PERFORMANCE 
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PUBUC  RELATICWS 


Johns-Manville  Uses 
Wires  to  Speed  PR 


COFFEE  FUND 

Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau 
has  announced  a  $3,500,000 
promotional  campaign  in  the 
United  States  during  the  next 
12  months.  The  appropriation 
nearly  doubles  the  $1,800,000 
invested  last  year.  Last  year 
$1,000,000  went  to  advertising. 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  Inc.,  started  handling  the 
account  last  June.  When  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross  was  the  agency, 
magazines  got  the  major  share 
among  media.  Del  Fuller,  ac¬ 
count  supervisor,  BBDO,  said 
details  for  the  1960-61  cam¬ 
paign  starting  July  1  have  not 
been  completed. 


Johns-Manville,  the  giant  cor-  Mr.  Raney  said.  “By  policy  we 
poration  whose  sales  are  over  have  never  overworked  our 
$370,000,000  a  year,  is  using  mimeograph  machines.  Prob¬ 
an  11,000  mile  wire  network  to  ably  we’ll  send  only  about  30 
speed  PR  releases  to  news-  stories  a  year  over  the  network. 

Capable  of  transmitting  340,- 

000  words  a  day,  it  intercon-  “j.m  represents  26  different 
nects  New  York  headquarters  businesses.  We  are  worldwide, 
with  69  plant,  mine  and  sales  lo-  Something  is  usually  going  on 
cations  from  North  Bay,  On-  somewhere  in  our  organization 
tario,  to  New  Orleans  and  from  that  makes  n~ws.  Our  staff  have 
Boston  to  San  Francisco.  Along  all  had  newspaper  experience 
the  route  are  211  newspapers,  and  we  believe  w'e  can  judge 
335  radio  stations,  and  113  TV  what  is  really  news,  what  is 
stations  to  which  district  sales  puffery.  We  don’t  get  out  puffs, 
managers  or  plant  managers  re-  “Furthermore,  we  expect  the 
lay  releases  for  broadcast  or  network  will  be  helpful  in  giving 
publication.  Main  purpose  of  the  quick  answers  to  newspaper 
network  is,  of  course,  for  com-  queries.  We  are  frequently 
pany  business  communications.  asked,  for  instance,  about  build- 
Howard  W.  “Wad”  Allen,  vice  jng  starts  and  other  current  con- 
president  and  PR  director,  and  struction  statistics.  Our  econo- 
Bates  “Cap”  Raney,  staff  man-  mists  have  a  wealth  of  data 
ager,  insisted  this  week  that  available  of  general  public  inter- 
it  did  not  mean  that  news  media  est.  The  firm  is  noted  for  its 
would  be  “bombarded”  with  J-M  up-to-the-minute  industrial  re¬ 
copy.  search.” 

“We  stick  strictly  to  news”.  While  Mr.  Raney  was  being 


The  Pharos  of  Alexandria  Light  House  —  guided  ninth 
century  ships  to  safety.  Later  destroyed, 
it  could  never  be  duplicated.  Imperial, 
with  type  metal  Plus  and  Service  Plans, 
offers  an  unduplicated  guide  for  today's 
printing  production  executives.  Write 
'  for  details.  _ 
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The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

For  tlie  Second  Consecutive  Year 
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Once  again  —  for  the  second  consecutive  year  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  received  the  Loeb  Newspaper  Award  for  distinguished  reporting 
of  business  and  financial  news.  At  the  same  time,  Newsweek  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Loeb  Award  in  the  Magazine  category. 

The  Monitor  was  chosen  for  its  series  of  articles,  "Horizons 
Unlimited:  Freedom’s  Answer.’’  This  recognition  is  one  of  twenty  honors 
received  during  the  past  year. 
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Art  Irtfmrrtafiortal  DoUy  Newspaper 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Augusta  Chronicle: 
Warm  175-Year  Saga 

By  Prof.  Rosroe  Ellard 


THE  AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE:  Indom- 
itaMa  Voice  of  Dixie  1785-1960.  By 
Earl  L,  Bell  and  Kenneth  C.  Crabbe. 
Athens,  Ga. :  University  of  Georgia 
Press.  278  pp.  $5. 


A  newspaper  is  the  tapestry 
of  its  time.  Inevitably,  the  trou¬ 
bled  adolescence  of  Revolution¬ 
ary  Augusta,  Georgia,  its 
groping  in  the  half-century  that 
followed,  and  the  winds  of  hate 
in  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties  were 
shared  by  and  mirrored  in  The 
Augusta  Chronicle, 

So  were  the  slowly-wrought 
achievements  and  triumphs  later 
in  the  always  arduous  maturing 
of  a  city  and  its  journalism, 
rough-hewn  from  wilderness  and 
war. 

Here  is  a  warm,  personalized 
history  of  The  Chronicle.  In  it 
unfolds,  with  living  fiesh  and 
sinew  on  the  skeleton  of  its  own 
and  its  region’s  chronology,  a 
saga  that  includes  such  high¬ 
lights  as  these: 

How  a  city  of  100,000  today — 


laid  out  by  the  British  General 
James  Oglethorpe  225  years  ago 
— hewed  and  tilled  and  bled  its 
way  through  Indian  uprisings, 
the  Revolution,  federalism, 
states’  rights.  Secession,  the 
War  Between  the  States,  and 
“Reconstruction”;  a  new  cen¬ 
tury,  an  atomic  missile  industry, 
and  metropolitan  expansion. 

The  Chronicle,  starting  as  the 
weekly  Augusta  Gazette  in  1786, 
bought  the  weekly  Herald  in 
1837  and  became  a  daily.  This 
year  it  is  celebrating  its  175th 
year  of  continuous  publication 
— the  South’s  oldest  newspaper. 
The  book  is  principally,  of 
course,  the  story  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Yet  the  authors,  Earl 
Leaston  Bell  and  Kenneth 
Charles  Crabbe,  experienced 
members  of  the  Chronicle-Her¬ 
ald  staff,  wisely  weave  their 
paper’s  tapestry  as  an  insepar¬ 
able  part  of  the  region  and  the 
times  in  which  it  grew. 
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The  paper’s  early  news-play 
contrasted  sharply  with  that  of 
its  editors  today.  Perhaps  in 
1788  a  lack  of  spot-coverage  de¬ 
tail  by  a  one-man  printer-staff, 
or  a  reticence  about  even  local 
news  led  the  paper’s  second 
editor,  John  Erdman  Smith,  to 
publish  this  masterpiece  of  terse 
reporting: 

“We  have  the  pleasure  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  ratification  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.”  End- 
mark.  That — and  nothing  more. 

37  IndiuiiK 

Yet  Smith  reported  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  a  family  in  1793  vividly 
enough : 

“Indians,  37  in  number,  came 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Richard 
Thresher  and  fired  upon  and 
killed  Mr.  Thresher,  two  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  negro  woman;  Mrs. 
Thresher  fled,  with  an  infant 
five  weeks  old,  and  leaped  into 
the  river — the  Indians  pursued, 
shot  her  through  each  thigh  and 
right  breast,  cut  her  arm  nearly 
off,  and  then  scalped  her. 

“In  this  horrid  situation  she 
remained  until  neighbors,  pur¬ 
suing  the  Indians,  found  her 
hanging  by  a  bush  in  the  water, 
her  infant  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  She  lived  nearly  24  hours, 
and  when  informed  by  her  physi¬ 
cian  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
her  to  survive  much  longer,  she 
called  her  friends  around  her 
and,  in  calm  manner,  gave  her 
hand  to  every  one,  wishing  them 
better  fate.” 

In  1789,  Smith  changed  his 
weekly’s  name  to  The  Augusta 
Chronicle  and  Gazette  of  the 
State.  In  1804,  when  Smith  had 
died  and  Dennis  Driscol  had  be¬ 
come  editor,  the  belligerent 
Irishman  dropped  the  Gazette 
part  of  the  name  and  put  greater 
accent  on  news  and  invective. 
When  anti-British  feeling  waned 
in  the  post-war  state,  Driscol 
found  his  tirades  against  the 
Crown  losing  interest.  So  he 
turned  to  berating  the  Federal¬ 
ist  Party. 

Editorial  Fury 

When  federalism  too  became  a 
dying  issue,  the  frustrated  Dris¬ 
col  turned  his  editorial  fury 
upon  the  editor  of  the  rival 
Augusta  Herald.  Write  the 
authors,  quoting  Talmadge  and 
Griffith’s  “Georgia  Journalism” : 

“The  two  editors,  locked  in 
combat,  screamed  over  issues  as 
diverse  as  orthodoxy  in  religion 
and  the  rights  of  a  Negro  slave 
to  drink  hard  liquor.  Such  lan¬ 
guage  as  ‘mis-shapen  corpse,’ 
‘depraved  and  lying  imagina¬ 
tion,’  and  ‘contemptible  little 
scoundrel’  was  hurled  back  and 
forth  .  .  .” 

By  the  turbulent  1830’s,  con¬ 
cerns  of  The  Chronicle  still  re¬ 


flected  the  concerns  of  Augusta 
and  its  region.  A.  H.  Pemberton, 
the  Driscol-like  editor  since  1826, 
moved  beyond  his  defense  of 
states’  rights  and  his  attack  on 
infiltrating  Abolitionists.  As 
early  as  1831,  he  advocated  nul¬ 
lification  and  secession.  Actual¬ 
ly,  Georgia  waited  until  1861 
before  seceding.  In  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  issue  of  April  16,  an  edi¬ 
torial  proclaimed: 

“Georgia  is  no  longer  one  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 
Georgia,  one  of  the  original  thir¬ 
teen,  one  of  the  noblest  and 
proudest,  has  by  the  sovereign 
act  of  her  people  annulled  the 
act  of  the  patriots  of  1788  and 
declared  herself  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  state  .  . 

In  this  vivid  historj’  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle,  a  reader 
moves  also  through  the  veri¬ 
similitude  of  the  tormenting 
days  of  carpetbaggers,  “misce¬ 
genation  marriages,”  and  the 
Klan,  both  white  and  black;  and 
more  pleasantly,  through  the 
way  a  Chronicle  editor,  Janies 
Ryder  Randall,  had  been  moved 
to  write  as  a  young  college 
teacher,  “My  Maryland”;  and 
the  military  reason  for  Sher¬ 
man’s  having  by-passed  Augusta 
on  his  march  to  the  sea. 

• 

Boston  Trustees 
Collect  $90,000 

Erie,  Pa. 

A  compromise  settlement  of 
$90,000  ended  a  civil  suit  in 
Federal  Court  here  last  week  in 
which  $1,217,485  was  sought  by 
bankruptcy  trustees  of  the  Post 
Publishing  Co.,  former  publisher 
of  the  defunct  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post. 

The  trustees,  represented  by 
Francis  Ulman  of  Boston,  were 
seeking  the  money  from  the 
North  Penn  Gas  Co.  of  Port 
Allegany,  Pa. 

The  settlement  was  reached 
when  counsel  for  both  sides  met 
with  Judge  Joseph  P.  Willson  in 
the  third  day  of  the  non-jury 
trial. 

The  trustees  charged  that 
$1,217,486  was  transferred  in 
1955  by  John  Fox  from  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company,  of  which  he 
was  president,  to  the  gas  firm 
in  an  attempt  to  defraud  credi¬ 
tors.  Mr.  Fox  owned  92  percent 
of  the  capital  stock  of  North 
Penn. 

According  to  Mr.  Ulman,  there 
are  $8,000,(100  in  claims  against 
the  publishing  firm,  includin* 
over  $600,000  in  severance  pay 
for  former  employees. 

Defense  counsel,  Edmund 
Trent  of  Pittsburgh,  declared 
that  the  transfer  of  funds  had 
been  for  the  benefit  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 
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More  Printers  use  Bingham  Roiiers  than  any  other  kind 


“BINGHAM  PREFERRED"  FEATURES 

Designed  to  handle  heavier-pigmented 
inks.  Five  times  greater 
heat,  oil,  abrasion  resistance. 

Flame-resistance. 
Finer  texture.  Easier  grinding. 
Finer  No-Pak  mat  printing. 


SAM’L  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFC.  CO. 

manufacturers  of 
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Indianapolis 
Kalamazoo 
Kansas  City 
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en^neered  to  produce 


as  promised 


Shooting  high  is  the  first  step 
only.  It  takes  skill,  stick-to-itiveness  and 
a  burning  desire  to  make  a  drawing-board 
dream  come  true.  Goss  engineers  excel  on 
all  three  of  these  counts,  which  explains  our 
arm-long  list  of  industry  “firsts.” 

And  it  explains,  too,  why  Goss  now  offers 
two  Headliner  presses:  the  sensational  all- 
new  Headliner  Mark  II,  which  has  met  with 
such  an  outstanding  reception  . . .  and  the  re¬ 
cently  improved  Headliner  Mark  I,  preferred 
by  publishers  throughout  the  world. 

Goss  developments  receive  the  most  inten¬ 
sive  “cross-examination”  possible  by  the 
most  critical  jury  in  the  world— our  own  en¬ 
gineering  staff.  That’s  why  they  are  perfected 
and  proved  ready  when  released. 

1  out  of  every  7  Goss  men  is  a  qualified 
engineer —good  reason  for  your  complete  con¬ 
fidence.  Get  in  touch  with  Goss. 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


THE 


IPANY 

CHICAGO  50,  ILLINOIS 

Special/sis  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

"  1  leader  in  graphic  arts ...  engineering,  service  ■ 

and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


“X”  marks  the  spot!  Good  newsprint  is  made  during 
the  first  ten  feet  of  its  trip  through  the  paper  machine. 
And  the  man  in  our  picture  is  the  man  who  makes 
it  good.  Known  as  the  Machine  Tender,  he  sees  that 
each  roll  of  Great  Northern  paper  gets  off  to  a  good 
start  in  life.  Skillfully  he  mixes  the  pulp  according 
to  formula  and  makes  sure  that  fibers  are  properly 
interlaced  for  strength. 


The  fundamentals  of  newsprint  call  for  a  quick  and 
continuous  method  of  manufacturing.  To  this 
process  Great  Northern  adds  skilled  manpower, 
advanced  methods  and  often-original  equipment 
of  its  own  design. 


The  company  that  thinks  ahead  does  the  best  job 
today.  Through  the  process  of  manufacturing 
Great  Northern  looks  ahead  to  your  requirements 
for  paper  on  which  to  print  the  world’s  news. 


Here  also  is  good  evidence  that  Great  Northern 
as  the  major  domestic  producer  of  newsprint  .  . 
continue  to  supply  the  changing  needs  in  paper 
which  you  may  call  for  tomorrow. 


GREAT  NORTHERN 
PAPER  COMPANY 


Largest  independent  producer  of  newsprint  in  the  United  States 

Mills  in  Maine 

Sales  offices:  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 
230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Financial  6-1993 
20  Providence  Street,  Boston,  HAncock  6-7960 
:  2420  Carew  Tower,  C/wfinnaf/,  GArfield  1-3080 


iMile-a-minute  wind-up! 

Uniform,  tightly-wound  rolls 
often  contribute  as  much  to 
press  performance  as  the 
quality  of  newsprint  itself. 

As  carefully  as  the  machine 
tender  masterminds  the  flow 
of  pulp  into  the  paper  machine, 
so  this  experienced  3rd  “hand” 
controls  the  winding  of  the 
finished  roll.  On  this  huge 
machine  he  can  wind  a  20-foot 
sheet  of  newsprint  at  a  speed  of 
5,000  feet  a  minute. 


The  company  that  thinks  ahead . . .  does  the  best  job  today 
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the  week.  Thus  the  371  esti-  Votf 

mated  total  need  does  not  mean  OOlSlCrS  T 

exactly  371  new  jobs.  . 

The  University  of  California  HLVFF,  Calil. 

itself  plans  no  changes  in  its  Questions  directed  at  county 
basic  journalism  curriculum,  supervisor  candidates  by  the 
Prof.  Hulten  said.  Bluff  Daily  News  were 

“We  will  stick  to  the  funda-  credited  with  increasing  primary 
mentals.  The  newspapers  will  election  interest  in  Tehama 
have  to  give  youth  its  ‘labora-  County.  A  vote  of  nearly  70 

tions  of  tory’  work,  after  graduation,”  percent  was  reported. 

1  require  explained.  A  “Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted” 

sm  teach-  •  editorial  by  Marion  Walker,  pub- 

?  to  esti-  Usher,  challenged  the  candidates 

statewide  Story  of  Fleecing  to  answer  eight  questions  on 

county  issues.  The  editorial  ap- 
WASHINGTON  ic 

teachers  -pyig  Washington  Post,  in  an  #  j  j 

and  allied  article  on  Saturday,  May  14,  ^wlve  of  the  14  candidates 
igh  school  documented  widespread  abuses  A  deadline  was  set  for 

?rs  will  be  in  the  home  improvement  indus-  answers  so  none  could  take  ad- 

’Is.  ,  tr>%  detailing  how  crooked  re-  vantage  of  the  statements  by 

1  all  Cali-  pair  men  were  fleecing  home-  rivals. 

niversities  ov^ers  out  of  $250,000  per  year.  Belief  that  the  series  produced 
IV  the  end  Thg  article  was  written  by  staff  by  the  challenge  resulted  in 
?ffort  has  reporter  Jerry  Landauer.  greater  campaign  interest  is  ex- 
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PROMOTION 


‘Love’  Ads  Promote  Tab  to  Philadelphia 


The  tabloid  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  has  been  making 
love  to  its  city. 

“Love”  was  the  unabashed 
theme  of  a  series  of  four  full- 
page  ads  prepared  for  the  News 
by  the  Lavenson  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  that  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

“May  was  the  biggest  month 
in  linage  in  the  history  of  our 
newspaper”,  Paul  Martin,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  News, 
said.  “We  went  well  over  a 
million  lines  for  the  month. 
There  was  a  visible  increase  in 
national  and  among  retailers 
we  got  new  accounts  in  auto¬ 
motive,  shoes  and  furniture, 
among  others.  Furthermore,  we 
got  more  playback  on  these  ads 
than  we  had  ever  experienced 
before.” 

Primarily  designed  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  series  had  an 
effect  on  circulation  also. 

What  motivated  the  Lavenson 
Bureau  of  Advertising  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  type  of  campaign 
which  used  provocative  “love” 
headlines  and  romantic  text? 

Here  is  the  background:  Tri- 


Philadelphia  News  Ad 


109,376  over  March  1958,  55,- 
697  over  March  1959. 

The  “love  drive”  was  pre¬ 
ceded  in  1959  by  a  campaign 
built  by  Lavenson  around  the 
theme  “You  Never  Know  Lntil 
You  Look”.  In  this  one  the  ad¬ 


must  be  purchased  every  day 
(no  subscription  sales  are 
made),  its  circulation  remains 
as  high  on  rainy  days  as  on  the 
sunny  ones. 

“How  to  Make  Love  to  a 
City”  had  a  text  that  read:  “It’s 
a  delicate  business  .  .  .  this 
wooing  of  a  city  of  millions  of 
people.  You  can’t  bombard  it 
with  bombast,  purpose  and 
proposition  with  wolf  whistles 
(you’ll  never  get  to  meet  the 
family  that  way).  You  have  to 
lead  up  to  a  kiss  with  subtle 
persuasion,  especially  when  a 
rival  afternoon  suitor  is  al¬ 
ready  entrenched  before  you. 
You  have  to  know  a  city  before 
you  can  win  her,  understanding 
her  shifting  moods  from  quickly 
tender  to  sharply  practical  .  .  . 
warm  and  gusty  with  laughter 
and  gossip.  Then  you  have  to 


make  yourself  over  to  her 
liking.  You  cram  your  pages 
with  more  regular  features 
than  any  other  newspaper.  You 
pique  her  interest  with  specials 
ranging  from  ‘A  U.  S.  Reporter 
in  Red  China’  to  ‘The  Secret  Life 
of  Ava  Gardner’,  and  you  make 
your  news  reporting  as  crisp 
and  fast-mo\nng  as  the  times. 
And  suddenly  you  discover  that 
nowhere  in  America  is  there  a 
more  exciting  romance  than  the 
affair  between  Philadelphia  and 
her  Daily  News.  Reach  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  the  paper  it  loves 
more  and  more  every  day.” 

The  Lavenson  team  was 
headed  by  Walter  A.  Spiro, 
executive  vicepresident ;  Caye 
Christian,  copy  director;  and 
William  Goldberg,  executive  art 
director. 


‘Security  Agents’  Planted 
On  Formosa  Newspapers 


angle  Publications,  owner  of  the 
Inquirer,  purchased  the  News  in 
1958.  Since  then  the  paper  has 
undergone  a  complete  face¬ 
lifting  imder  the  direction  of 
E.  Z.  Dimitman,  Triangle  execu¬ 
tive,  and  J.  Ray  Hunt,  managing 
editor.  Editing  became  disci¬ 
plined,  circulation  contests  were 
abolished,  and  what  Mr.  Hunt 
called  a  “good  healthy  editorial 
policy”  was  established.  The 
newspaper  added  home,  fashion, 
beauty,  movie,  teenage  and 
^ord  features  and  improved 
its  sports  reporting. 

The  gain  in  advertising  linage 
in  two  years  under  Natt  Getlin, 
advertising  director,  amounted 
to  more  than  2,000,000  lines. 
Currently  the  circulation  is 
running  at  282,355,  a  gain  of 


vertiser  was  asked  to  take  a 
second  look  at  the  Daily  News 
and  the  people  who  read  it. 

The  second  series  follow'ed 
through  by  stating  that  the 
Daily  News  knows  “How  to 
Make  Love  to  a  City.”  This 
was  the  title  of  the  first  ad. 
The  second  was  headlined  “It’s 
Love  When  She  Takes  You 
Home”,  dramatizing  the  fact 
that  the  Daily  News,  although 
a  newsstand  paper,  comes  home 
to  the  family.  Ad  number  three 
entitled  “Love  to  Grow  On” 
illustrated  the  Daily  News’ 
growth  because:  “Philadelphia 
has  taken  us  delightedly  to  her 
heart.”  The  fourth  and  last  ad 
proclaimed  “It  Really  Never 
Rains  on  Lovers”.  It  pointed  up 
the  fact  that  although  the  News 
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Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek’s  government  keeps  news¬ 
paper  editors  under  the  eyes  of 
“security  agents”  who  work  on 
the  editorial  staffs  and  in  the 
printing  shops. 

That  system  is  the  greatest 
impediment  to  freedom  of  the 
press  on  Formosa,  a  staff  report 
to  the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  said  this  week. 

IPI’s  Executive  Board  sent 
Armand  Gaspard,  a  member  of 
the  Secretariat,  to  Nationalist 
China  after  the  IPI  Assembly 
in  Tokyo  recently  heard  of  press 
restrictions  there. 

The  Republic  of  China,  Mr. 
Armand  observed  has  main¬ 
tained  her  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  more  in  theory  than  in 
practice. 

KMT  Intelligence  Headquar¬ 
ters,  one  of  the  .several  control 
bodies  maintained  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  has  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  press. 

An  Open  .Secret 

“The  existence  of  these  con¬ 
trol  bodies  is  a  secret  but  an 
open  one  in  Taipei,”  Mr.  Ar¬ 
mand  reported.  “It  would  seem 
that  at  present  their  control 
over  the  press  is  not  continuous 
or  absolute,  but  rather  slack 
and  often  contradictory,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  rival 
factions  within  the  KMT.  This 
is  the  usual  picture  where  a 
single  party  dominates  the  po¬ 
litical  scene  and  is  all  to  the 

EDITOR  as  P 


advantage  of  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Mr.  Armand  said  he  was  told 
that  the  security  services  issue 
directives  and  warnings  to  the 
editorial  offices.  He  was  unable 
to  get  a  copy  of  any.  In  recent 
months  they  have  been  given 
verbally. 

The  IPI  observer  also  found 
that  the  press  is  bound  by  ta¬ 
boos.  For  instance,  he  said,  it 
was  forbidden  to  publish  reports 
on  the  prosecution  in  the  United 
States  of  one  of  Chiang’s  grand¬ 
sons  for  speeding. 

The  denouncement  of  corrup¬ 
tion  is  permitted,  Mr.  Armand 
noted,  and  in  recent  months 
there  has  been  more  general 
criticism  in  the  field  of  political 
affairs. 

• 

Bag  ‘Supplement’ 

Aids  Clothing  Drive 

Cincinnati 

.4n  extra  push,  which  made 
this  year’s  United  Clothing 
Drive  set  a  new  record,  was 
supplied  by  the  Enquirer. 

“Special  Supplement,”  a  large 
paper  bag  in  the  Sunday,  May 
15  edition,  was  used  on  “B-Day" 
the  following  Sunday,  by  each 
family  donating  cast-off  apparel 
to  Goodwill  Industries  and  St 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  Charles 
W.  Staab,  Enquirer  business 
manager,  said  300,000  bags  were 
distributed. 
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Analyze  your  conveying  costs  • .  • 

YOU,  TOO,  CAN  SAVE  WITH  THIS 
NEW  RCA  NEWSPAPER  CONVEYOR ! 


In  a  recent  RCA  Newspaper  Conveyor  installation,  studies  were  conducted  to 
compare  time  and  costs  for  the  RCA  Conveyor  with  conventional  conveyor  costs. 
The  superiority  of  the  RCA  Conveyor  is  attested  by  these  results: 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  AUTOMATION  DIVISION 
Detroit  39,  Michigan 


2.  16%  REDUCTION  IN  MAINTENANCE  TIME 
IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  RCA  CONVEYOR— 

(checking  and  replacing  wires,  changing  work 
sheaves,  tightening  chains,  replacing  shear 
pin  hubs) 


3.  MAINTENANCE  MATERIALS  COSTS  ARE 
NEGLIGIBLE  WITH  THE  RCA  CONVEYOR— 

(wire,  sheaves,  and  shear  pin  hubs) 


4.  CLEANING  COSTS  REDUCED  91%  WITH 
RCA  SYSTEM  —  (cleaning  of  conveyor  and 
catwalks) 


1.  36%  LESS  DELAY  ON  EDITIONS  WITH  THE 
RCA  SYSTEM — (delays  due  to  broken  or 
slipped  wires,  paper  chokes,  broken  shear  pins) 


You,  too,  can  save  money  with  this  RCA 
Newspaper  Conveyor.  It  is  readily  installed 
in  existing  as  well  as  new  facilities  since  no 
changes  are  required  in  the  presses  or  accom¬ 
panying  equipment.  The  flexibility  of  this 
system  will  be  of  special  value  where  space  is 
at  a  premium.  The  RCA  Conveyor  can  bend 
easily  around  a  building  column  or  other  ob¬ 
structions  in  a  very  short  space  and  is  simply 
and  quickly  installed. 


GET  ALL  THE  FACTS  about  this  better  Conveyor 
System  now  available  from  RCA.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  folder  shown  above.  Or  ask  for  RCA 
representative  to  call.  Address  RCA  Dept.  HD-38, 
12605  Arnold  Avenue,  Detroit  39,  Michigan. 


*De»igned  and  manufactured  by  Fekr  &  Reist  Ltd.,  Suntzerland 
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Correspondent  Abroad  Just  a  Busy  Homebod) 


By  Robert  W.  Driver 

A  recently-completed  study  of 
20  newsmen  in  Rome  indicates 
that  the  adventurous,  go-to-hell 
foreign  correspondent  of  the 
movies  is  a  fast-fading  breed. 

Instead,  the  survey  shows,  to¬ 
day’s  correspondent  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  hard-working  fam¬ 
ily  man  who’s  too  busy  getting 
the  news  to  have  time  for  spy¬ 
chasing  or  other  Hollywood-type 
escapades. 

Also,  chances  are  that  he’s  a 
college  graduate,  entered  news 
work  at  an  early  age,  acquired 
about  seven  years  domestic  ex¬ 
perience  before  going  overseas, 
and  is  quite  happy  in  his  work. 

The  study  was  conducted 
during  the  last  three  months  of 
1959  by  the  writer  who  was 
then  a  member  of  the  Graduate 
Overseas  Training  Prog^ram  of 
Syracuse  University. 

One  of  the  strongest  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  20  newsmen  is 
humility. 

Although  the  news  they  gather 
is  read,  listened  to,  and  viewed 
by  millions  of  people  each  month, 
the  correspondents  seem  almost 
uniformly  unimpressed  with 
themselves. 

Trait!)  and  Training 

What  traits  and  training  do 
the  correspondents  believe  valu¬ 
able  in  their  work? 

Knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  only  area  they 
strongly  agree  on.  Outside  of 
that,  the  newsmen  scattered 
their  votes  among  such  widely 
varying  characteristics  as  a 
“low  key”  personality;  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history;  initiative;  a 
willingness  to  work;  patience; 
imagination  and  youth. 

If  the  correspondents  believe 
in  the  value  of  prior  domestic 
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Hints  to  Those  Who  Are  Interested 
In  Bein^  Foreign  Correspondents 

Since  returning  from  Rome,  Robert  W.  Driver  has  become  a 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the  Toledo  Blade.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  a  reporter  for  the  Syracuse  Herald-Joumal. 

From  the  correspondents’  remarks  and  from  the  statistics  in 
the  study,  Mr.  Driver  compiled  several  suggestions  he  feels  might 
be  useful  to  a  person  looking  forward  to  foreign  news  work: 

1.  Go  to  college.  Take  at  least  one  foreign  language  (preferably 
French),  and  force  yourself  to  use  it  about  10  times  as  much  as 
the  course  requires.  Write  constantly.  Study  history,  economics, 
and  as  many  other  subjects  as  possible.  Don’t  worry  about  extra- 
curriculars.  Instead  of  being  well-rounded,  be  well-read, 

2.  Get  into  news  work  early.  Write  for  the  high  school  weekly, 
then  the  college  paper  or  the  town  sheet.  Complete  your  formal 
education  and  your  military  obligations  as  soon  as  you  can.  While 
you’re  doing  that,  acquire  as  much  news  experience  as  you  can 
possibly  handle. 

3.  Once  you  land  a  full-time  news  job,  tell  your  employers  of 
your  ambitions.  Study  foreign  affairs,  foreign  news,  foreign  his¬ 
tory,  foreign  languages,  foreign  customs.  Sooner  or  later,  your 
boss  should  send  you  overseas. 

4.  If  he  doesn’t,  quit  your  job  and  catch  the  next  outbound  boat. 
While  most  correspondents  are  sent  abroad  by  their  employers, 
there  are  many  who  get  there  on  their  own,  and  then  find  a  job. 
Most  of  the.se  take  ability  and  persistence  with  them.  Also  some 
cash. 

5.  Finally,  have  an  I.Q.  of  1.30  or  higher. 


news  experience,  they  don’t  say 
so.  Although  most  of  them  had 
some  grounding  in  the  home 
office,  only  two  listed  previous 
experience  with  newspapers  as 
desirable  for  overseas  news 
work. 

The  correspondents  also  seem 
to  think  that  it  isn’t  particu¬ 
larly  important  to  have  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  travel  and  meeting  for¬ 
eign  peoples.  Three  newsmen 
listed  “enthusiasm”  as  desirable; 
four  named  “curiosity”;  and 
one  said  it’s  good  for  a  cor¬ 
respondent  to  be  “philosophically 
inclined”  to  work  overseas.  But 
nobody  even  hinted  that  it  helps 
to  be  a  “bug”  on  faraway  places 
and  the  people  who  live  there. 

The  correspondents  work  hard. 
Several  report  to  their  offices 
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seven  days  a  week.  Almost  no 
one  said  he  worked  fewer  than 
six.  Estimates  of  total  hours 
worked  per  week  ranged  as  high 
as  70. 

A  compensating  factor  is  the 
correspondents’  relative  freedom 
from  a  time-clock  routine  or 
fixed  schedule.  Although  they 
like  this,  one  newsman  com¬ 
mented,  “At  our  office  there  isn’t 
much  of  a  routine,  but  the  free¬ 
dom  is  illusory.  I  work  harder 
when  I’m  on  my  own  schedule.” 

The  newsmen  also  said  they 
are  largely  independent  of  their 
home  offices  when  it  comes  to 
deciding  which  stories  to  cover, 
how  much  copy  to  file,  or 
whether  to  send  anything  at  all. 

Men  of  Gompooure 

Although  several  said  they 
work  harder  than  their  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  home  office,  none 
wore  the  agitated,  harassed  look 
supposedly  displayed  by  the 
stereotype  “high  pressure” 
newsmen.  Most  of  them  admitted 
there  is  pressure  connected  with 
their  work,  but  they  said  it 
varies  greatly  with  the  news. 

Another  variant  is  the  amount 
of  traveling  the  newsmen  do. 
Within  bounds,  travel  is  dictated 
by  where  and  how  big  the  news 
breaks. 

Much  of  the  news  the  cor¬ 
respondents  send  home  is  first 
found  in  the  local  newspapers. 
One  man  said  he  digs  up  90  per¬ 
cent  of  his  material  by  reading 
about  it.  Regardless  of  how 


many  leads  are  discovered  thii 
way,  almost  all  of  the  newsmeB 
spend  a  large  amount  of  tin* 
each  week  reading  a  variety  of 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  newsmen  were  almost  un¬ 
animous  in  their  belief  in  the 
importance  of  speaking  at  least 
one  foreign  language.  Sixteen 
of  the  20  speak  Italian.  Ten  of 
them  speak  French.  Four  have 
German,  four  Spanish,  and  two 
said  they  have  some  knowledp 
of  Russian. 

I^anguage  Training 

How  did  the  newsmen  learn 
their  languages?  Night  lessons, 
private  tutoring,  and  college 
classes  were  three  methods 
named.  However,  school  and  col¬ 
lege  training  was  ranked  low 
for  effectiveness,  since  it  usually 
lacks  what  many  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  call  the  magic  in¬ 
gredient  for  learning  a  lan¬ 
guage  :  the  pressure  of  sheer 
necessity. 

Some  quotes  about  language 
training: 

— “I  worked  like  a  dog”  to 
learn  Italian.  “I  don’t  think 
(name  of  employer)  would  have 
made  me  (bureau)  chief  with¬ 
out  my  having  Italian.” 

— “If  I  had  to  hire  one  of  two 
men,  I  would  take  the  man  with 
the  language,  even  if  it  was  only 
rudimentary.” 

— ‘“The  best  way  to  lean 
French  is  to  get  a  French  mis¬ 
tress.” 

When  sent  to  a  new  assign¬ 
ment,  either  for  a  few  days  or 
a  few  years,  the  method  the  cor¬ 
respondents  most  often  use  to 
get  on  top  of  the  situation  is  to 
check  with  fellow  newsmen. 
Running  a  strong  second,  as  a 
source  of  information  and  ad¬ 
vice,  is  the  American  embassy 
or  consulate. 

Other  suggestions  the  cor¬ 
respondents  gave  for  a  man  sent 
to  a  new  post: 

— Make  yourself  known. 

— Learn  the  communications 

— Don’t  confine  your  inter¬ 
views  to  politicians. 

— Get  a  headquarters  to  oper¬ 
ate  from. 

— 'Check  the  local  office  of  thr 
wire  agency. 

— Travel  as  much  as  possibk 
around  the  area  you’ll  be  cover- 
ing. 

All  of  these  techniques  may  w 
useful,  but  several  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents  added  this  caveat: 
no  matter  how  a  newsman  tries 
to  organize,  sometimes  he  must 
simply  play  the  situation  by  ear. 

{Continued  on  page  54) 
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“THE  TICKET  IS  CLAY  AND  FRELINGHUYSEN!"  convention  halls  and  at  downtown  hotel  headquarters 

This  was  the  world's  first  telegraphed  news  story,  in  both  cities. 

It  crackled  for  22  miles  along  an  experimental  wire  We'll  be  ready  to  handle  more  than  a  million  words 
from  Annapolis  Junction,  Maryland,  to  Washington,  a  day,  with  peak  volume  any  time. 

D.  C. . .  .  and  told  the  waiting  world  that  the  Whigs  -..t  i  ir>  •  i  i 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  Well  use  110  circuits  to  serve  newspapers,  press 

had  lust  picked  their  presidential  slate.  ...  j  ii.  ■  i  i-  i  i 

’  associations,  and  the  international  press  .  .  .  plus 

That  was  May  1,  1844.  auxiliary  circuits  for  syndicated  writers  and  special 

FOR  ’60:  A  MILLION  WORDS  A  DAY!  situations. 

This  summer — at  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Los  And — to  man  and  maintain  the  equipment — we'll  have 
Angeles  and  at  the  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago  200  Western  Union  operators  and  technicians  on  hand. 
— Western  Union  will  set  up  press  facilities  in  the  See  you  at  the  Conventions! 


WESTERN  UNION 


Corresponden  t 

{Continued  from  page  52) 

Although  they  weren’t  asked 
what  they  think  of  each  other, 
some  of  them  volunteered  com¬ 
ments.  A  few  follow: 

— “The  Rome  correspondent 
seems  to  be  a  well-read,  edu¬ 
cated,  articulate  gentleman.  He 
looks  good  in  a  black  tie,  and 
may  do  much  of  his  work  while 
wearing  one.” 

— “There  are  no  more  phonies 
here  than  in  any  other  business. 
They  just  stick  out  more.” 

— “All  the  best  correspondents 
have  been  good  writers,  but  very 
few  of  them  have  been  among 
the  best.  Those  who  write  g^reat 
books  seem  to  graduate  to  re¬ 
porting.” 

— “.  .  .  by  and  large  foreign 
correspondents  are  an  unusually 
intelligent,  alert,  informed 
group  of  men,  working  for  very 
little,  and  to  whom  the  world  is 
much  indebted.” 

— ^“What  I  see  in  today’s  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  horrifies  me. 
Most  of  them  are  without  back¬ 
ground  and  education.” 

This  last  remark  was  fairly 
typical  of  a  few  newsmen  who 
seemed  to  feel  that  pre-war  cor¬ 
respondents  were  gentlemen  of 
the  old  school — broadly  educated, 
serious,  cultured — while  today’s 
newsmen  are  a  callow  lot,  sent 
overseas  before  the  ink  on  their 
journalism  school  diplomas  is 
dry. 

Not  Hollywoodish 

The  opposing  side  held  that 
pre-war  correspondents  were  an 
unthinking  rabble  who  were  con¬ 
tent  to  scrape  only  the  top  off 
a  story,  instead  of  digging  into 
the  history  and  background  of 
a  situation  and  sending  back  a 
well-thought  out  piece  of  inter¬ 
pretive  reporting,  the  way  to¬ 
day’s  correspondents  allegedly 
do. 

Whichever  side  may  be  closer 
to  the  truth,  the  survey  indi- 
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cates  that  the  “pre-war  vs.  post¬ 
war”  argument  is  not  a  major 
one. 

On  at  least  one  interesting 
development  the  study  shows 
that  the  twenty  newsmen  tend 
to  agree.  This  is  the  demise,  or 
general  decline,  of  the  “Holly¬ 
wood  correspondent.” 

This  critter  is  the  wise¬ 
cracking,  fornicating,  omnibi- 
bulous  newsman  pictured  in 
Grade  C  movies  and  novels. 
Questioned  about  the  presence 
of  Hollywood  types  in  their  own 
ranks,  the  Rome  correspondents 
had  little  to  say  about  the  love 
lives  of  their  colleagues. 

A  cross-section  of  their  com¬ 
ments  follows: 

— ^“I’ve  seen  some  of  the 
(Hollywood)  type,  but  there  are 
no  more  in  this  business  than 
in  others.  Most  of  the  good 
correspondents  are  married, 
some  of  them  with  children. 
They  don’t  have  the  time,  money 
or  energy  to  live  it  up.” 

— “I  don’t  think  that  news¬ 
papermen  drink  any  more  than 
other  people  who  are  abroad.” 

— “The  day  of  the  hard-drink¬ 
ing  foreign  correspondent  is 
over.” 

— “The  British  are  the  last  of 
the  Hollywood  type.” 

Family  Men 

Seventeen  of  the  20  newsmen 
are  married.  Of  these,  thirteen 
have  at  least  one  child.  Although 
the  life  of  a  correspondent  often 
involves  moving  from  one  coun¬ 
try  to  another,  most  of  the  news¬ 
men  with  families  don’t  seem 
to  think  this  process  is  as  dis¬ 
turbing  to  family  harmony  as 
some  people  suppose.  Several  of 
the  newsmen  have  kept  their 
families  with  them  through  thick 
and  thin,  no  matter  how  many 
moves  were  involved. 

The  greatest  long-term  family 
problem  seems  to  be  schooling. 
The  greatest  asset:  a  patient, 
understanding  wife  who  wants 
to  live  overseas  just  as  much  as 
her  husband  does. 

As  one  correspondent  phrased 
it,  “If  you  want  to  live  abroad, 
choose  a  wife  who  can  take  it.” 
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Other  comments  indicate  that 
newsmen  don’t  think  that  over¬ 
seas  living  is  the  glamorous 
dream  that  is  often  depicted. 
Hear  this: 

“It’s  one  thing  to  travel 
abroad,  and  another  to  live  here. 
Professionally,  I’m  better  off 
here.  For  home  life,  I’d  be  better 
off  back  home.” 

But  it  should  not  be  assumed 
the  correspondents  don’t  like 
Rome.  Quite  the  opposite  is  true. 
Most  of  them  consider  Rome  one 
of  the  best  assignments  a  cor¬ 
respondent  can  pull. 

Even  when  phrased  nega¬ 
tively,  the  compliments  still 
come  through:  “They  (the  Ital¬ 
ians)  may  gyp  you  as  much  as 
anyone  else,  but  they  seem  to 
do  it  pleasantly.” 

Several  well-traveled  corre¬ 
spondents  named  Rome  as  their 
favorite  post  of  all  the  foreign 
cities  they  have  known.  The 
only  other  serious  contender  was 
Paris.  With  Paris,  however,  the 
newsmen  differentiated  between 
the  city  and  the  personality  of 
its  inhabitants.  Paris,  as  a  city, 
was  described  as  more  dynamic, 
more  interesting  and  full  of 
bread-and-butter  news  stories. 
But  none  of  the  newsmen  said 
they  liked  the  French  tempera¬ 
ment  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Italians. 

‘Spare  Time’  and  ‘Work  Time’ 

How  about  spare  time?  As 
mentioned  above,  many  of  the 
correspondents  just  don’t  have 
much  of  it.  Although  most  of 
them  had  little  difficulty  naming 
one  or  more  off-hour  pursuits. 
Driver  said  that  almost  none  of 
the  newsmen  seemed  to  regard 
“spare  time”  as  distinct  from 
“work  time”  in  the  sense  that 
their  off  hours  constitute  an¬ 
other  life,  a  la  the  standard 
American  weekend. 

Although  a  few  of  the  20 
correspondents  said  they  wish 
they  had  more  spare  time,  none 
of  them  referred  to  his  job  as 
a  jealous  mistress  who  refused 
to  release  him  to  his  family  or 
other  pleasures. 

The  avocation  most  often 
named  was  “traveling  with  the 
family.”  The  other  pursuits  com¬ 
prise  a  long  and  varied  list,  but 
one  that  might  be  obtained,  from 
men  in  many  other  fields  of 
work.  It  includes  music;  picnics; 
photography;  chess;  carpentry; 
stamp  collecting;  the  theatre; 
golf;  working  with  the  school 
Ixrard  and  P-TA;  and  painting. 

Almost  every  profession  or 
occupation  has  common  mistakes 
that  the  old  hands  can  warn 
newcomers  about.  Are  there 
I  similar  pitfalls  in  the  field  of 
I  foreign  news  work? 

Some  of  the  errors  include: 

— The  belief  by  a  newly- 
arrived  correspondent  that  he 


swings  just  as  much  woig^  ii 
the  foreign  country  as  he  dij 
at  home. 

— Allowing  the  home  office  tt 
pressure  you  into  blowing  a  story 
up  to  king-size,  before  you  know 
just  what  size  it  is. 

— Spending  spare  time  with 
other  newsmen.  “Too  many  con 
respondents  live  in  the  preii 
club.” 

— Failure  to  check  sourcei 
thoroughly. 

— A  superior  attitude  toward 
the  natives. 

The  newsmen  have  few  regrets 
about  their  careers.  Given  the 
chance  to  do  it  all  over,  none 
of  the  correspondents  would 
choose  another  field  of  work,  and 
only  one  would  select  a  news 
medium  other  than  his  own. 

Individual  newsmen  said  they 
wished  that  they: 

— Could  re-write  an  earlier 
story. 

— Had  worked  harder  and 
more  consistently. 

— Had  been  bom  with  a  father 
in  the  same  profession,  “to 
teach  me  what  I’ve  had  to  learn 
for  myself.” 

Most  of  the  correspondents 
seemed  energetic;  others  were 
obviously  ambitious;  and  a  few 
exuded  plenty  of  self-confidence. 
But  they  had  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon:  they  are  intelligent.  Not 
brilliant;  just  damned  smart. 

COMPOSITE  PROHLE 

A  roster  of  the  20  newsmen  win 
provided  information  for  Mr.  Drivar'i 
profile  of  a  foreign  correspondent: 

Arnaldo  Cortesi 
Now  York  Times 
Gabriel  De  Sabatino 
Time-Life 
Daniel  P.  Gilmore 
UPl 

Walter  Guzzardi  Jr. 

Time- Life 
Robert  F.  Hawkins 
Variety 

Ed  Hill  I 

Rome  American  I 

Lawrence  M.  Howes  , 

American  Embassy  . 

Allan  Jacks  r 

AP 

Irving  R.  Levine 
NBC 

Walter  Lucas 

Christian  Science  Monitor 
Lee  McCardell 
Baltimore  Sun 
Barrett  McGurn 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Reynolds  Packard 
New  York  Daily  News 
Frederick  C.  Painton 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
Philip  Payne 
Time- Life 

Curtis  G.  (Bill)  Pepper 
Newsweek 
Claire  Sterling 
The  Reporter 
Michael  Stern 
True  Magazine 
Sheila  Walsh 

London  Daily  Sketch 
Leo  J.  Wollemborg 
Washington  Post 
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Enlarges  or  reduces,  screens,  color-separates, 
—  corrects  and  engraves  .  .  .  in  one  operation 


. . .  and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  advantages  you  can  obtain 
in  this  multi-purpose  electronic  engraver.  Here  are  others: 

•  REPRODUCES  FAITHFULLY  color  work  up  to  133  screen  and 
black-and-white  halftones  as  well  as  line  cuts.  And  the  K-181 
offers  these  results  whether  you  work  from  a  transparency, 
color  copy  or  photograph. 

•  EASY  TO  ADJUST  —reduce  3  times  . . .  enlarge  4  times.  The 
Vario-Klischograph  scales  to  size! 


•  REGISTRATION  PRECISION  controlled  electronically. 

•  SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE  — even  an  inexperienced  person  can 
do  it  after  brief  training. 

•  ENGRAVES  PLASTIC,  ALUMINUM,  copper,  magnesium,  zinc 
. . .  any  engraving  or  stereo  material. 

•  PRODUCES  PLATES  as  large  as  12"  x  16% ". 

•  AS  IDEAL  FOR  ROP  as  it  is  for  fine-screen  work. 


For  quality  reproduction 
of  coarse-  or  fine-screen  work 

The 

KUSCH06RAPH 

K-150 

Excellent  for  newspapers  and  many 
finer-screen  applications  of  com¬ 
mercial  printing.  Your  choice  of  60,  65  or  80  lines  per  inch.  Fast 
. . .  with  a  65  screen,  for  example,  the  K-150  produces  a  finished 
block  in  only  18  minutes.  Easily  adjustable  for  varying  the  tone 
value.  Positive-negative  switch  permits  engravings  to  be  made 
from  a  paper  negative.  Produces  plates  up  to  10"  x  10",  with 
partial  after-etching  possible. 

If  you’d  welcome  the  added  flexibility  of  dual-screen  operation, 
look  into  the  Klischograph  K-151.  Available  in  six  different 
screen-size  combinations,  it’s  ideal  for  jobbing  and  standard  news¬ 
paper  work  alike. 


For  complete  information  on  every  machine  in  the 
Klischograph  line,  write  to:  HCM  Corporation, 
80  Varick  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


HELL 

KLISCH06RAPHS 

Distributed  exclusively  by: 


hfcjvi 


80  Varick  Streat,  Naw  York  13,  N.  Y. 
Doolort  in  Principal  Citios 
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VISIT  US  AT  THE  ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE  —  BOOTHS  61*62 


Gary  Paper  Sponsors 
‘Egghead’  Seminars 


Gary,  Ind. 

The  Gary  Post-Tribune  has 
just  wound  up  its  second  year 
of  what  it  considers  one  of  its 
most  successful  and  gratifying 
ideas:  The  Gary  Joe  Berg  Ad¬ 
vanced  Study  Program. 

Simply  the  plan  is  aimed  at 
giving  exceptional  students  op¬ 
portunity  to  expand  their 
knowledge  to  a  point  deter¬ 
mined  solely  by  their  own  abili¬ 
ties.  The  seminars  were  started 
for  science  and  mathematic  stu¬ 
dents  only  but  this  past  year 
those  interested  in  the  humani¬ 
ties  were  included. 

A  Rigorous  Program 

Not  one  of  the  students  who 
has  passed  the  rigorous  tests 
set  for  participants  has  left  the 
program  in  two  years. 

Devised  to  feed  the  insatiable 
appetite  of  the  brilliant  mind, 
the  program  was  started  in  the 
fall  of  1958  under  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Post-Tribune  at  a 
suggestion  made  by  James  E. 
Rasmusen,  now  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Industrial,  business  and 


fJIM!  WHENDib 
YOU  Die  UP  -THIS 
RCPOKT  ?' 


school  leaders  were  asked  to  a 
steering  committee  session. 

Warm  individual  reception  to 
the  idea  was  followed  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  group  approval  when 
the  plan  was  submitted  to  pol¬ 
icy-making  officials  of  parent 
organizations.  By  the  first  of 
1959,  35  top  students  had  been 
chosen  through  a  series  of  rat¬ 
ings,  tests  and  interviews.  Par¬ 
ents  were  included  in  the  screen¬ 
ing  so  they  would  know  the 
object  of  the  plan. 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  pro¬ 
vided  the  first  industrial  co-ordi¬ 
nator  and  some  of  the  experts 
who  handled  the  seminars.  Illi¬ 
nois  Bell  Telephone  has  worked 
continually  with  the  program 
and  provided  the  second  and 
current  industrial  co-ordinator. 
Untiring  workers  on  all  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  advisory  council 
have  come  from  Inland  Steel, 
United  States  Steel,  Universal 
Atlas  Cement,  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube,  Northern  In¬ 
diana  Public  Serv’ice  Co.,  and 
schools  in  the  area:  Chicago 
University,  Purdue,  Indiana, 
Valparaiso  and  others. 


ABOUf^ 
FOUR  OR  FIVE  ] 
ditof&  Publisher sl 

-  A60  ✓  J 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion,  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . Zone ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  lo 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada- — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


The  “Joe  Berg”  part  of  the 
program’s  name  comes  from  the 
Joe  Berg  Foundation  of  Chicago 
which  sponsored  the  original 
science  seminar  plan  and  now 
assists  cities  in  setting  up  simi¬ 
lar  plans. 

Under  the  Gary  schedule  35 
students  began  the  first  classes 
for  science  and  mathematics.  In 
May,  1959,  one  of  the  seminars 
was  broadcast  by  Channel  11, 
Chicago’s  educational  television 
outlet,  and  films  of  the  show 
have  been  furnished  to  all  edu¬ 
cational  television  channels  in 
the  United  States. 

In  September,  1959,  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  broadened  to  include 
the  humanities  and  the  number 
of  students  increased  from  35 
to  50.  Late  in  May,  1960,  the 
first  students  to  leave  the  pro¬ 
gram  —  13  seniors  —  were  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  banquet  sponsored  by 
the  Post-Tribune  and  Illinois 
Bell.  They  were  given  distinc¬ 
tive  lapel  pins.  Certificates  were 
given  to  undergraduates  in  the 
program  and  at  the  same  time 
the  names  of  the  13  replace¬ 
ment  students  w'ere  announced. 


Coosa  River 
Firm  Marks 
Good  Decade 


Employees  Gain 
22%  Increase  in 
Benefit  Package 

Los  Angeles 

Employees  of  the  Times-Mir- 
ror  Co.  are  now  eligible  for 
thousands  of  additional  dollars 
in  employee  benefits  under  an 
expanded  program  adopted  by 
the  company. 

In  the  case  of  a  typical  em¬ 
ployee,  the  gain  in  just  two 
years  amounts  to  22.4%,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Richard  Robinson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  personnel. 

The  annual  individual  sum¬ 
mary  recently  distributed  to  all 
employees  refiects  the  increase 
in  the  benefit  package. 

A  “John  Doe”  summary  stipu¬ 
lated  just  how  much  money  a 
typical  employee’s  family  would 
collect  in  the  event  of  accidental 
or  natural  death. 

Basis  of  the  summary  was  the 
situation  of  an  employee  whose 
years  of  service  and  wages  most 
closely  approximate  average  cir¬ 
cumstances.  At  the  present  time, 
this  “John  Doe”  now  has  $26,- 
076.53  in  total  accidental  death 
benefits,  and  $18,076.53  in  nor¬ 
mal  death  benefits  —  compared 
with  $21,297.84  and  $13,297.84 
two  years  ago. 

The  summary  also  projected 
annual  retirement  income  for 
the  employee  used  in  the  ex¬ 
ample.  His  current  retirement 
benefit  has  been  increased  by 
$394.09  a  year,  a  gain  of  $32.84 
a  month. 


mathematics.  In  Coosa  Pines,  .Ma. 

f  the  seminars  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Com- 
y  Channel  11,  pany  last  year  enjoyed  the 
ional  television  greatest  year  in  history  in  all 
;  of  the  show  aspects  of  its  operations, 
hed  to  all  edu-  Completing  a  decade  of  con- 
n  ^  anne  s  in  annual  increases,  sales 

in  19.59  rose  15  nercent  to  a  new 
1959  the  pro-  $28,896,822.  This  rep¬ 
ined  to  include  ^  $3,800,178 

eased^rom  35  preceding  year’s  $25,- 

i.u  096,644. 

Vlay,  1960,  the 

leave  the  pro-  And,  at  the  annual  stockhold- 

rs _ were  hon-  ®r’s  meeting  recently,  it  was 

it  sponsored  by  revealed  that  sales  for  the  first 
e  and  Illinois  ^nnr  months  of  1960  were  6 
given  distinc-  percent  ahead  of  the  same 
ertificates  were  period  last  year, 
raduates  in  the  Newsprint  shipments  in  1959 
the  same  time  also  reached  a  new  high,  total- 
he  13  replace-  ing  203,605  tons.  The  19.58  ton- 
'ere  announced,  nage  was  155,264. 

Up  85  Pert-ent 

js  Gain  Net  earnings  after  taxes  were 

up  85  percent.  They  amounted 
0aS0  in  $1,884,268  against  $1,019,750 

in  1958.  They  were  equal  to 
$3.85  a  share  on  488,850  shares 
capital  .stock  as  against  $2.09 
a  share  on  488,786  shares  a  year 
Los  Angeles  ago. 

the  Times-Mir-  Quarterly  dividends  were  re- 
3w  eligible  for  turned  in  1959  and  four  pay- 
Iditional  dollars  pr^ents  totaling  $1.30  a  share 
nefits  under  an  ^yej.e  declared.  In  the  first  quar- 
am  adopted  by  ^gj.  gj  i960  the  per  share  rate 
was  increased  to  50  cents  quar- 
f  a  typical  em-  ^erly,  or  $2  a  year. 

o^^A^^rfccoTd-  .Cash  at  year’s  end  was  $1. 

415,595.  Current  assets  were 
Robinson,  direc-  312,611.960  and  current  liabili- 

individual  sum-  ^ 

listributed  to  all 

.ts  the  increase  annual  retirement  provi- 

irkacTP  Sion,  the  company  paid  on  at  no 

prcmium  an  additional  $2,000,- 
rnTch  Znev  ;  000  of  b  o  n  d  e  d  indebtedness 
e’s  family  would  through  an  optional  sinking 
ent  of  aiLental  ^h®  total  payment  reduc^ 

.  the  outstanding  senes  A.  bonds 

to  $23,200,000. 

ummary  was  the  v  .  . 

employee  whose  A.  Bachelder,  former  vice- 

and  wages  most  president  and  general  manager, 
nate  average  cir-  has  been  promoted  to  the  presi- 
the  present  time,  dency  of  Coosa  River  News- 
”  now  has  $26,-  print  Co.  He  succeeds  A.  G. 
accidental  death  Wakeman  of  Kimberly-Clark 
18,076.53  in  nor-  Corp.,  who  was  named  chairman 

fits _ compared  ot  the  board.  The  retiring  board 

r  and  $13  297.84  chairman,  Donald  Comer  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  was  named  honorary 
y  also  projected  chairman. 

lent  income  for  C.  H.  Hyams  III,  executive 
used  in  the  ex-  vicepresident  of  the  Nevi 
rrent  retirement  Orleans  Times-Pi  ayune  w'as 
en  increased  by  named  to  the  board  to  succeed 
a  gain  of  $32.84  J.  F.  Tims,  Times  -  Picayune 
president. 
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Sinclair  and  Car 


NEWSPAPER 


Leading  Newspapers  Rely  On  Strict 
Uniformity  And  Maximum  Clarity  In  Inks 
To  Meet  The  Demands  Of  Advertisers 


Consistently  faithful  color  reproductions  with 
Sinclair  and  Carroll  Color  Book  inks  have  stim¬ 
ulated  the  demand  for  ROP  color  advertising 
across  the  nation. 

Newspapers  that  have  used  our  inks  for  pre¬ 
cise  color  reproduction  of  their  advertisers’ 
products  or  packages,  know  they  are  offering 
the  highest  quality,  clarity  and  uniformity  in 
progressives,  proofs  and  printing.  This  is  the 
reason  why  today  such  newspapers  are  among 
the  top  100  nationally  in  total  ROP  Color  adver¬ 
tising  linage. 

We  invite  you  to  join  our  expanding  list  of 
highly  satisfied  users  who  can  rely  on  S  &  C 
Color  Book  ink. 


591 11th  Ave.,  New  York 
440  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Alan  H.  Sleinherg  has  joined  the 
Researi'h  iVpariment  of  Fair- 
child  Puhlirations,  Inc.,  as  super¬ 
visor  of  readership  research.  Mr. 
Steinberfi  has  been  a  research 
manager  with  the  Ziff-Davis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  since  January,  19.S9. 
and  prior  to  that  was  research 
director  of  Hennett-( Jiaikin,  Inc. 


Miss  Ruth  Jacobs  has  resigned  as 
fa.shion  eclitor  of  WOMEN'S 
WEAR  DAILY.  Miss  Ermina 
Stimson.  art  director,  has  been 
named  acting  fashion  editor.  Rudy 
Millendorf  will  serve  as  acting  art 
director.  Miss  Jacobs'  as.sociation 
with  WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY 
continues  in  a  consultative  ca¬ 
pacity. 


In  the  first  quarter  of  1960. 
housewares  advertisers  invested 
more  ad  dollars  in  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY  than  in  any 
previous  quarter  in  the  paper's 
history.  HOME  Fl'RNISHINGS 
D.AILY'  now  re<;eive8  about  40 
per  cent  more  of  the  total  busi¬ 
ness  paper  ad  budgets  of  house- 
wares  advertisers  than  three  other 
publications  in  the  field  combined. 


Elzra  Pincus  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager  of 
WOMEN'S  WEAR  DAILY.  He 
replaces  Robert  Liebler,  who  has 
resigned.  Mr.  Pincus  was  formerly 
associated  with  Breskin  Publica¬ 
tions  as  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 


Robert  Grimsley,  editor  of  the 
film  and  coated  fabrics  section  of 
DAILY  NEW  S  RECORD,  left  last 
week  on  a  trip  to  Washington,  Ga.. 
to  study  new  techniques  in  the 
apparel  application  of  plastic  film. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Doily  Nows  Rocord,  Supormorket  Nows, 
Womon's  Woor  Doily,  Eloctronic  Nows, 
Homo  Furnishings  Doily,  Diroctorios, 
Mon's  Woor,  Footwoor  Nows.  Books. 


Scripps  Papers 
Reveal  Changes 

Ojai,  Calif. 

Three  changes  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  West  Coa.st 
John  P.  Scripps  newspapers 
have  l>een  announced  by  John 
P.  Scripps. 

Roy  Pinkerton,  editor  of  the 
Ventura  (Calif.)  Star -Free 
Preun,  is  relinquishing  his  duties 
as  editorial  director  of  the  six 
Scripps  newspapers,  of  which 
he  is  also  president,  and  will 
be  succeeded  by  Julius  Gius,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bremerton  Sun.  Mr. 
Gius  will  also  assume  new  duties 
as  associate  editor  of  the  Star- 
Free  Press. 

Jack  McHenry,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ventura  newspaper, 
will  replace  Mr.  Gius  as  editor 
of  the  Sun.  Mr.  Pinkerton  will 
retain  his  position  as  president 
of  the  John  P.  Scripps  newspa¬ 
pers  and  editor  of  the  Star- 
Free  Press. 

The  Scripps  newspapers  in¬ 
clude,  besides  the  Ventura  and 
Bremerton  papers,  the  Wataon- 
ville  Regutter-Pajaronian,  the 
Tulare  Advance  Register,  the 
Redding  Record-Searchlight,  and 
the  San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram- 
Tribune. 

The  announcement  of  the 
changes  was  made  to  editors  of 
the  group  at  an  editors’  confer¬ 
ence  here  on  June  15,  the  35th 
anniversary  of  the  Star-Free 
Press,  w'hich  Mr.  Pinkerton 
.started  as  the  Ventura  County 
Star  and  which  was  later  the 
forerunner  and  first  memlier  of 
the  Scripps  group. 

Mr.  Gius,  49  years  old,  was 
co-founder  of  the  Bremerton 
Sun  25  years  ago,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  coming  on  July  15,  the  date 
of  his  departure  from  Bremer¬ 
ton.  Mr.  McHenry.  41,  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Ventura 
newspaper  since  1946.  He  was 
city  editor  from  1948-51  and  has 
been  managing  editor  since  that 
time. 

• 

Joseph  Flores,  publisher, 
Guam  Daily  News — appointed 
governor  of  the  island  for  a 
four-year  term. 

*  *  « 

Don  Pedro  Beltran,  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  finance  of  Peru — honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  Yale  University. 

♦  ♦  *  ’ 

Gwyn  Lewis — to  New  West- 
minster  (B.  C.)  Columbian  as 
Sports  Editor. 

... 

Marilyn  Mason,  former  so¬ 
cial  reporter,  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Daily  Sun  —  to  women’s  page 
writer,  Willimantic  (Conn.) 

;  Daily  Chronicle. 


personal 


Tom  Connor,  S.F. 
Examiner,  Retires 

San  Francisco 

Tom  Connor,  who  .serv'ed  as 
secretary  to  a  succession  of  San 
Francisco  Examiner  publishers 
and  eilitors  during  his  47  years 
with  the  paper,  has  retired.  In 
recent  years  he  has  been  edi¬ 
torial  auditor. 

Mr.  Connor  was  proud  of  his 
long  association  with  the  late 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  his 
.sons  and  a  series  of  executives 
who  included  the  late  E.  D. 
Coblentz. 

The  frail  but  chipper  little  old 
man,  who  once  .stood  up  to  The 
Chief  himself  in  a  dispute  over 
the  merit  of  a  comic  .strip,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude  for  his 
memories  and  the  generosity  of 
his  retirement  provisions.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  give  his  age. 

• 

^Biir  Dapping  Retires 
.4s  Editor  at  80 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

After  55  years  in  the  Street 
of  Adventure,  William  O.  Dap¬ 
ping  pulled  down  the  cover  on 
his  battered  typewriter  June  12 
when  he  turned  80. 

Mr.  Dapping,  managing  editor 
of  the  Auburn  Citizen-Adver¬ 
tiser,  was  honored  by  local 
citizens  and  fellow  publishers 
and  editors  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  June  18. 

Mr.  Dapping  joined  the  Os¬ 
borne  family  paper  after  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Harvard  in  1905. 
He’ll  remain  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  Auburn  Publishing  Co. 
• 

Mildred  Lensing,  women’s 
editor,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  —  to  Europe  on  six 
weeks’  leave.  Allene  Magann 
— to  acting  women’s  editor. 

*  «  * 

H.  Clay  Tate,  editor,  Bloom¬ 
ington  Daily  Pantagraph  — 
named  Illinois  “Editor-of-the- 
Year”  for  1959  at  the  convention 
of  the  Illinois  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Milton  L.  Carr,  for  the  past 
17  years  a  reporter  and  news 
manager  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  in  Latin  America — 
named  UPI  business  representa¬ 
tive  for  Georgia  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

«  *  * 

Edwin  L.  Collins,  Jr.,  city 
editor,  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  —  to  copy  desk,  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette.  Robert 
Clark — to  Advertiser  city  edi¬ 
tor. 


TOP  GAL — The  title  ot  Nationtl 
Presswoman  of  Achievement  in 
1959  has  been  conferred  by  tk. 
National  Federation  of  Prais- 
women  on  Miss  Bobbie  Forsttr 
of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat.  A  former  radio  newscaster, 
she  joined  the  Democrat  staff  i* 
1956  and  has  since  covered  the 
school  integration  story  in  all  of 
Its  phases,  medicine,  politics  and 
cultural  affairs. 


jwriter  June  12  Bell  Tolls  for  Etlitor 
80. 

nanaging  editor  Miami,  Fla. 

Citizen-Adver-  Dade  County  Classroom 

ored  by  local  Teachers’  Association  gave  its 
How  publishers  annual  School  Bell  Award 

a  testimonial  school  bell)  to  William 

C.  Baggs,  editor  of  the  Miami 
ioinpH  the  Oo-  Mews,  for  “outstanding  service 
ler  after  gradu-  to  public  education.’’ 
rvard  in  1905.  • 

secretary-treas-  David  Brickman,  editor  and 

Publishing  Co.  publisher,  .Malden  (Mass.)  Evt- 
I  ning  News  and  .Medford  (Mass.) 

[SING,  women’s  Daily  Mercury  —  an  honorary 
(Ky.)  Courier-  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  de- 
Europe  on  six  gree  from  Tufts  University. 
LLENE  Magann  *  *  * 

len’s  editor.  Ed  Lowrey,  editor,  Warren 

*  *  (Pa.)  Times-Mirrnr  —  retired 

editor.  Bloom-  after  58  years  as  a  newspaper- 

Pantagraph  —  man,  23  as  editor  of  the  Times- 
“Editor-of-the-  Mirror.  Pete  Stevenson,  city 
it  the  convention  editor,  succeeds  Mr.  Lowrey. 
Press  Associa-  George  Zellem,  formerly  of  the 
Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express— 

’  *  to  wire  and  news  editor. 

RR,  for  the  past  ♦  *  ♦ 

orter  and  news  Leo  Airman,  editorial  col- 
nited  Press  In-  umnist,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti- 
jatin  America —  tution — to  director  of  Commun- 
ness  representa-  ity  service  for  the  Atlanta  news- 
and  South  Caro-  papers. 

*  *  « 

*  *  William  Eckhof,  assistant 

)LLINS,  Jr.,  city  city  editor,  Albany  (N,  Y.) 
(N.  Y.)  Adver-  Knickerbocker  News — resigned 

»y  desk,  Elmira  to  enter  public  relations  work. 
Gazette.  Robert  E.  Leighton  O’Brien  —  from 
ertiser  city  edi-  the  copydesk  to  replace  Mr. 

Eckhof. 
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mention 


yfippiiihothum  Heudn 
Kappa  Tail  Alpha 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Higginlwtham, 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
joumali.sin  at  the  University  of 
Nevada,  has  iieen  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  schol¬ 
arship  society  in  the  journalism 
education  field. 

Other  national  officers  cho.sen 
at  the  .same  time  are  L.  J.  Hor- 
tin,  Ohio  University,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  James  W.  Markham, 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 
secretary;  and  Frank  Luther 
Mott,  University  of  Missouri, 

treasurer.  Conrad  B.  Harrison 

Prof.  HiKpinliotham  succeeds 
Dean  John  E.  Drewry,  of  the  a  Ti 

University  of  Georgia.  It-CpOriCr  i 

• 

C.  Robie  Booth — from  assist-  To  City 
ant  to  the  state  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  news  editor,  Utica  SALT  Lai 

(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press.  A  Salt  Lake  Ci 

*  *  *  man  was  appoint 

Clancy  Lake,  staff  writer,  of  the  city  commi 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  —  to  by  a  unanimous 
Vi API-TV,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  commissioners, 

as  news  editor.  Conrad  B.  Har 

*  *  *  writer  for  the  Dei 

Ji*  Murphy,  .Vew  Kensington  more  than  21  ye 

(Pa.)  Dispatch — to  city  desk,  plete  the  unexpii 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Jour-  commissioner  rem 

"of.  fice  by  court  ord< 

*  *  *  malfeasance. 

Raymond  G.  Holman,  gen-  The  new  commi 

eral  advertising  department  sworn  into  offie 
manager,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  assume  his  dutie 
Times  —  to  assistant  manager.  Mayor  J.  Brae 
general  advertising  department,  the  announcement 
Memphis  Publishing  Company,  of  several  meeting 
publisher  of  the  Commercial  various  names  v 
Appeal  and  Memphis  Press-  The  four  commis 
Scimitar.  on  the  appoint 

*  *  *  minutes. 

Raymond  Koslowski,  former  Mr.  Harrison  . 

reporter,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  eret  News  staff  ii 
—  to  promotion  department.  He  served  as  th< 
Clevelatid  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  reporter  for  eigh 

*  *  *  City  and  County 

Harry  Brandt  Ayers — to  city  for  seven  years  i 

I  desk,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  the  Utah  State  L 

*  *  *  1945.  As  a  Dese 

Eston  Roberts — to  city  desk,  writer,  Mr.  Har 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob-  music  editor  foi 
server.  Millie  Clement — from  worked  as  a  spi 
photographic  department.  News  five  years, 
and  Observer,  to  staff  artist,  Mr.  Harrison 
succeeding  Bill  Ballard,  re-  connections  wit 
signed.  She  will  serve  the  News  News  and  will  b 
and  Observer  and  Raleigh  absence  for  as  Ic 

Times.  runs. 

*  *  *  ♦  ♦ 
Maurice  Moore,  assistant  edi-  Robert  W. 

tor.  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Sen-  staffer,  Warren 
tinsl-Record  —  to  state  editor.  Chronicle,  Bradf 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat,  and  Oneida  (N. 
succeeding  Carl  Childress,  now  patch — to  chief  ( 
publicity  director  for  the  Ar-  formation  office 
kansas  State  Chamber  of  Com-  Army  Transport 

Command  at  Fo 
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San  Lc^anilm  News  William  J.  McCarthy,  tele- 

N-inif>u  PiihliHh^r  reader, 

Ivanies  rUDllsner  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal  —  to 

San  Leandro,  Calif,  state  editor,  succeeding  Ran- 
Carl  W.  Schoos  has  lieen  dall  Shew — resigneil.  David  L. 
named  publisher  of  the  San  Cowger,  copy  reader — to  assist- 
Leandro  News,  it  is  announced  ant  city  editor, 
by  .4braham  Kofman,  president  *  *  * 

of  the  company  publishing  the  Harold  E.  Whittemore — to 
morning  daily.  Mr.  Kofman  has  city  editor,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Sun- 
lieen  pul)lisher  and  general  man-  <lay  Observer-Dispatch. 
ager  as  well  as  president.  •  *  ♦ 

Mr.  Schoos  remained  on  as  James  S.  ('opley,  publisher, 
general  manager  of  Desert  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Newspapers  following  the  pur-  Evening  Tribune — named  honor- 
chase  by  Virgil  Pinkley  and  as-  ary  vicepresident  of  the  San 
sociat€?s  in  December,  1959.  The  Diego  Zoological  Society,  the 
Desert  group  now  publishes  the  highest  award  given  by  that 
El  Centro  (Calif.)  Imperial  organization. 

Valley  Press  and  three  other  ♦  *  * 

dailies  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  Dan  M.  Wertman,  copydesk, 
•  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 

WILLIAM  C.  FARRELL-from  -new  president  of  the  Associ- 
circulation  manager  to  adver-  ^ 


Using  dir^tor  Tulare  (Calif.)  FARBER-from  assist- 

.Adx^ance-Register,  succeeding  suburban  editor  to  suburban 
Harry  L.  Gooss,  now  advertising  ...  \ 

department,  FiiHertoa  (Calif.) 


Evening  Register. 


Reporter  Named 

To  City  Board  ^ 

Ruth  Jacobs,  fashion  editor,  d _ 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Women’s  Wear  Daily — resigned, 

A  Salt  Lake  City  newspaper-  but  will  continue  in  a  consulta-  Manager  Ke»ignt» 


man  was  appointed  a  member  tjyg  capacity.  Ermina  Stimson  Little  Rock  Ark. 

of  the  city  commission  June  15  _from  art  director  to  acting  William  G.  Conley,  secretary- 

y  a  unanimous  vo  e  o  our  fashion  editor.  Rudy  Millen-  manager  of  the  Arkansas  Press 

commissioners.  DORF — to  acting  art  director.  Association  for  the  nast  eieht 

Conrad  B.  Harrison,  a  staff  ,  ,  *  Association  for  tne  past  eignt 

c  4.1.  n  4  Vr  r  •  years,  has  resigned,  effective 

w  1  ®  esere  ews  o  RAYMOND  N.  Nelson,  man-  July  1,  to  become  affiliated  with 

more  than  21  wjdl  com-  pr„„iaence  (R.  1.)  Jour-  the  Brooks-Pollard  Company, 

pee  e  nexpi  e  o  a  Warwick  bureau — to  press  specializing  in  intra-state  pub- 

commissioner  removed  from  of-  *  _  r  r>i  u  n  i-  i  4-  .<?  •  j  *  •  i 

«  u  _4.  Hit  oc  c  secretary  for  Claiborne  Pell,  as-  he  relations  for  industrial  ac- 

fice  by  court  order  May  25  for  •  4  /  4.u  T^  4- 

^  pirant  for  the  Democratic  nom-  counts. 

11  u  ination  as  U.  S.  Senator  from  Mr.  Conley  formerly  published 
The  new  commissioner  will  be  ,  1  j  4u  4  •  r/  u 

.  .  ~  •  4-  4  Rhode  Island.  the  Mountain  View  Herald;  was 

sworn  into  office  in  time  to  *  *  *  j  _4-  •  i  4U 

_  .  .  ,..4.  _  T  *  advertising  manager  of  the 

*  't  n  *  1  Alfred  R.  McNeely,  staff  and  Stuttgart  Daily  Leader;  held  a 

ayor  .  rac  en  ma  e  spo^swriter,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  similar  position  with  the  West 
e  announcemen  o  owing  one  pigdfnont — to  administrative  as-  Memphis  Crittenden  County 

of  several  meetings  durmg  which  Times  and  was  a  member  of  the 

various  names  were  discu^.  Development  Board's  staff  of  the  Magnolia  Banner- 

The  four  commissioners  agr^  information  division.  News. 

on  the  appointment  in  five 

minutes.  _  _ 

Mr.  Harrison  joined  the  Des¬ 
eret  News  staff  in  October,  1938. 

He  served  as  the  State  Capitol 
reporter  for  eight  years,  on  the 
City  and  County  Building  beat 
for  seven  years  and  has  covered 
the  Utah  State  Legislature  since 

1945.  As  a  Deseret  News  staff  4  ;  ■■Ik 

writer,  Mr.  Harrison  has  been  *  lit  UlllWtIlVt 

music  editor  for  18  years  and  ^  I  I  By  pr,  I.  M.  Levitt 

worked  as  a  sports  writer  for  Direcior,  th, ’f«u"  Pi«n,i«rium 

five  years.  ^  of  f),,  Pranklin  Institute 

Mr.  Harrison  has  severed  his  Levitt,  a  pioneer  in  bringing  the  space  age  into  reality,  is 

rennections  with  the  Deseret  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  writers  in  the  field  of  astronomy 

News  and  will  be  on  a  leave  of  and  space  exploration.  His  distinguished  weekly  illustrated 

absence  for  as  long  as  the  term  column  was  years  ahead  of  all  others  on  space  travel  and 


ination  as  U.  S.  Senator  from  Mr.  Conley  formerly  published 
Rhode  Island.  the  Mountain  View  Herald;  was 

*  *  *  advertising  manager  of  the 

Alfred  R.  McNeely,  staff  and  Stuttgart  Daily  Leader;  held  a 
sportswriter,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  similar  position  with  the  West 


Help  Your  Readers  Keep  Pace  With  The 
Fantastic  Progress  in  Space  Travel  and 
Satellite  Technology 

WONDERS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSE 

By  Dr.  I.  M.  LeviH 

Director,  tho  F«U  Planetarium 
of  the  Franklin  Institute 


Robert  W.  Lewis,  former 
staffer,  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune 
Chronicle,  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era, 
and  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch — to  chief  of  the  public  in¬ 
formation  office  at  the  U.  S. 
Army  Transportation  Research 
Command  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 


Dr.  Levitt,  a  pioneer  in  bringing  the  space  age  into  reality,  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  writers  in  the  field  of  astronomy 
and  space  exploration.  His  distinguished  weekly  illustrated 
column  was  years  ahead  of  all  others  on  space  travel  and 
satellites.  The  things  he  said  could  and  should  be  done  (in 
his  column)  eight  years  ago,  are  at  long  last  now  being  done. 
If  you  want  to  keep  your  readers  “way  ahead”  in  our  vital 
space  race,  you  must  give  them  “Wonders  of  the  Universe.” 

For  rate.t  and  territories  Write,  wire  or  phone 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 


250  Park  Avmu* 


New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


Personals 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

H.  Paul  DRAHEaM,  former 
courthouse  reporter,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press — to  state 
editor,  succeeding  Tim  Lank- 
ton,  now  in  public  relations. 
John  McHale,  copy  reader — to 
assistant  to  state  editor. 

• 

Lyle  Anderson 
To  Retire  Aug.  31 

Minneapous,  Minn. 

Lyle  K.  Anderson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  treasurer  and  a  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company,  will  retire 
from  the  newspaper  publishing 
company  Aug.  31. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  pending  re¬ 
tirement  was  announced  June 
14  by  John  Cowles,  president 
of  the  Star  and  Tribune,  wbo 
said  he  was  accepting  Mr.  An¬ 
derson’s  request  for  retirement 
“with  deep  regret.” 

“Lyle  Anderson  and  I  have 
worked  closely  together  for 
more  than  27  years,”  Mr.  Cowles 
said,  “and  his  contributions  to 
the  growth  and  success  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune  have  been  of 
inestimable  importance.” 

Howard  W.  Mithun,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  counsel  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune,  and  Clarence 
McCue,  comptroller,  will  assume 
many  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  duties. 

Mr.  McCue  has  been  elected 
an  assistant  treasurer  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Star 
and  Tribune’s  executive  commit¬ 
tee. 


CREATIVE 
PICTURE  EDITOR 
$11,000-$13,000 


Leading  magazine  seeks  talented  young 
man  of  wide  experience  to  search. 
Mlect.  crop  and  lay  out  pictures  foi 
lavishly  color*illu8trated  books  on 
peoples,  places  and  the  world  of  na¬ 
ture.  Must  have  strong  story  sense, 
feeling  for  dramatic  pacing  and  focus 
on  human  Interest.  Must  have  taste 
and  sure  Judgement  to  pick  the  picture 
among  the  many.  Must  also  be  an 
expert  and  indefatigable  picture  re¬ 
searcher.  knowing  where  to  track 
down  just  the  right  photographs, 
paintings,  lithographs,  wood  cuts, 
sketch  maps,  and  documents  —  and 
from  this  wealth  of  material  create 
picture  seguences  with  verve  and 
imagination.  Design  and  layout  ex¬ 
perience  essential.  Broad  cultural 
background  and  interests  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Benerous  benefits.  Eastern  Seaboard. 
In  your  eonSdential  letter,  please  de¬ 
tail  your  education,  professional 
training,  positions  held,  travel  and 
age.  Box  2600,  Editor  A.  Publisher. 


Farm  and  Garden 
Writers  Honored 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Two  newspaper  and  three 
magazine  writers  have  been 
named  the  outstanding  farm  and 
garden  writers  in  the  nation  for 
1959. 

Asta  Awards  were  presented 
to  them  during  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association’s  77th 
annual  convention  here  June  14. 

Recipients  are: 

Ellis  Rawnsley,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Clyde  Osborne,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

Theodore  Weston,  American 
Home. 

Charles  Ball,  Farm  Journal. 

T.  L.  Wainscott,  Successful 
Farming. 

Honorable  Mention  was  voted 
for  Mouzon  Peters,  Chattanooga 
Times;  Frank  Bill,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph;  Russell  As- 
leson,  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
Stuart  Hoyt,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  and  George  Abraham,  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express. 

To  Study  Alcoholism 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Ted  York,  Birmingham  News 
reporter,  has  been  awarded  a 
scholarship  from  the  Alabama 
Commission  on  Alcoholism  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  1960  Mississippi 
Summer  School  of  Alcohol 
Studies.  The  week-long  seminar 
program  opens  at  Millsaps  Col¬ 
lege,  Jackson,  Aug.  1. 

• 

Harris  Emmerson,  national 
advertising  manager,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News — to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  succeeding 
Michael  J.  White,  Jr.,  now  a 
partner  with  Bill  V.  Martin, 
former  News  advertising  soli¬ 
citor,  in  the  Martin  and  White 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Tony  West  —  from 
Mr.  Emmerson’s  assistant  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager. 
News. 


Lawrence  Bedard  and  Mar¬ 
jorie  Havican  —  to  city  desk, 
Waterhury  (Conn.)  Republican. 
Elizabeth  Lengyex  —  to  city 
desk,  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Amer- 


Martin  J.  Shea,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Sunday 
News — to  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger  sports  department. 

*  *  * 

John  P.  Reilly — from  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  at  Fair- 
field  University  to  editorial  staff, 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour. 

• 

Orefjton  State  Gives 
Bartholomew  Degree 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

Oregon  State  College,  his 
Alma  Mater,  conferred  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
on  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
president  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  at  commencement 
exercises  this  week. 

The  citation  mentioned  his 
career  as  a  war  correspondent, 
a  frontline  reporter  of  major 
events  anywhere  in  the  world, 
and  “communicator  extraordi¬ 
nary  who  worked  his  way  from 
the  halls  of  Oregon  State  Col¬ 
lege  to  head  UPI,  the  world’s 
largest  independent  news-gath¬ 
ering  agency.” 

• 

Duffie  Named  Etlitor 
Of  RR  House  Organ 

Montreal,  Que. 

Archie  W.  Duffie,  53,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  Keeping 
Track,  the  monthly  employee 
magazine  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways,  it  is  announced 
by  Charles  A.  Harris,  director 
of  public  relation. 

Germain  Lavigne,  41,  bas  been 
appointed  editor  of  Au  Fil  du 
Rail  the  French  language  ver¬ 
sion  of  Keeping  Track. 

The  largest  employee  maga¬ 
zine  published  in  Canada,  Keep¬ 
ing  Track  is  distributed  world 
wide  to  over  142,000  readers.  It 
was  first  published  in  1914. 

• 

Munos  Named 
Ad  Director 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  appointment  of  Louis  S. 
Munos  as  advertising  director  of 
the  Arkansas  Gazette  has  been 
announced  by  Hugh  B.  Patter¬ 
son  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Gazette. 
Mr.  Munos  will  direct  the  three 
departments  of  the  advertising 
division,  retail,  national  and 
classified. 

As  advertising  director  Mr. 
Munos  will  succeed  to  a  position 
formerly  held  by  James  R. 
Williamson,  who  became  general 
manager  of  the  Gazette  in 
January. 


Press  Club  Honors 
Mirror-News’  Lewis 

Los  Angele.s,  Calif, 

A  civic  banquet  on  Thursday 
June  23,  marked  the  retin. 
ment  of  Hugh  A.  (Bud)  Lewij 
as  publisher  of  the  Los  .Angeltt 
Evening  .Mirror  News. 

Dignitaries  headed  by  Go^, 
Edmund  G.  Brown  and  Mayor 
Norris  Poulson  joine<l  other 
officials  and  friends  at  the  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  in  the  Biltmon 
Bowl.  Art  Linkletter  was  toast¬ 
master. 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  officially  re¬ 
tires  on  July  15,  began  his  Lot 
Angeles  newspaper  career  at  the 
Times,  where  he  serv'ed  for  20 
years,  15  of  them  as  city  editor. 
He  moved  to  the  Mirror  News  si 
editor  in  1957  and  became  editor 
and  publisher  the  following  year. 

Prior  to  coming  to  Los  An¬ 
geles,  he  was  associated  with 
the  Wisconsin  Daily  News,  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  the 
Minneapolis  Journal. 

The  testimonial  dinner  in  Mr. 
Lewis’s  honor  was  sponsored 
by  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club. 

• 

2  Named  To  Board 
Of  Gannett  Paper 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Herman  E.  Moecker,  general 
manager  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette,  and  Thomas  J.  Berri- 
gan,  editor,  have  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Gazette  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp. 

The  Gazette  is  a  Gannett 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Moecker  became  the 
newspaper’s  general  manager 
April  1,  after  transferring  from 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicktr- 
bocker-News,  another  Gannett 
paper,  where  he  had  been  since 
1936,  Mr.  Berrigan  has  been 
with  the  Gazette  since  1927,  and 
has  been  editor  since  1946. 


Colleagues  Honor 
2  UPI  Veterans 

Washington 

Two  veteran  employees  of 
United  Press  International  were 
honored  June  11  by  colleagues 
at  a  National  Press  Club  recep¬ 
tion.  They  were  Robert  K.  Mc- 
Cormac,  chief  operator  of  the 
Washington  bureau,  and  Harry 
W,  Frantz,  an  expert  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 

Mr.  McCormac  joined  the 
Washing^n  bureau  in  January, 
1919,  as  a  full-time  Morse  opera¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Frantz,  first  employed 
on  the  New  York  cable  desk  on 
June  9,  1920,  was  transferred 
to  the  Washington  bureau  two 
years  later. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


F.niTORlAI. 

What  a  weekly  newspaper  can 
do  to  promote  good  city  govern¬ 
ment  was  vividly  demonstrated 
recently  by  the  Ednt  Point  (Ga.) 
Atlanta’s  Suburban  Reporter. 

Under  the  strong  guiding 
hand  of  its  editor,  Charles  N. 
Martin  Jr.,  the  3,400  circulation 
paper  .successfully  fought  an 
objectionable  change  in  East 
Point’s  city  charter. 

This  effort  earned  for  the  At¬ 
lanta’s  Suburban  Reporter  the 
first  place  w'eekly  division 
Theron  S.  Shope  Trophy  for 
fearless  editorial  writing  from 
the  Georgia  Press  Association. 

The  winning  editorial  at¬ 
tempted  to  point  out  the  grave 
dangers  of  the  proposed  charter 
change.  Mr.  Martin  related  that 
on  the  surface  it  had  been  care¬ 
fully  worded  to  appear  quite 
harmless,  but  on  careful  study 
revealed  what  he  termed  “very 
serious  implications.’’ 

City  (kiiincil  Idea 

City  Council  proposed  the 
change.  They  ordered  that  a 
legislative  bill  be  drawn  that 
would  require  the  mayor  to  “de¬ 
vote  his  entire  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  discharging  the  duties 
of  office  of  Mayor.’’  A  purely 
local  legislative  bill  presented 
to  members  of  the  Georgia  State 
Legislature  by  a  local  govern¬ 
ing  body  is  assured  of  passage 
under  the  “local  courtesy’’  rule 
in  effect  in  the  state  capital. 

Mr.  Martin  said  he  did  not 
take  issue  with  the  fact  that  it 
took  considerable  time  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  serving  as 
mayor.  He  did,  however,  take  is¬ 
sue  editorially  that  “the  amount 
of  time  spent  on  these  duties 
should  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  mayor  as  has  been  done 
successfully  in  this  and  other 
cities  for  countless  years.”  He 
said  that  such  a  law  would  have 
seriously  limited  the  number 
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who  could  qualify  for  the  office. 
“I  felt  and  pointed  out,”  Mr. 
Martin  related  “that  the  result 
would  be  that  only  unqualified 
people  could  ever  offer  their 
.services  for  this  position.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  felt  that  such  a  law  would 
take  away  the  inherent  right  of 
any  citizen  to  offer  his  services 
to  any  elective  office  and  would 
also  take  away  the  right  of  an 
elected  official  to  make  his  own 
decisions.” 

.After  fiandidale 

Mr.  Martin  related  that  his 
additional  reason  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  that  he  had  a  good 
reason  to  suspect  that  several 
members  of  council  were  trying 
to  eliminate  a  possible  candidate 
from  running  for  office.  The 
possible  candidate  was  a  suc¬ 
cessful  businessman  in  East 
Point.  Had  the  law  been  put 
into  effect,  he  could  not  be  a 
candidate  in  the  September  pri¬ 
mary  election,  Mr.  Martin  points 
out.  Although  the  man  had  the 
time  to  devote  to  the  job,  he 
would  not  have  qualified  unless 
he  completely  gave  up  his  busi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Martin  said. 

The  charter  change  proposal 
was  first  passed  unanimously. 
After  publication  of  the  edi¬ 
torial,  it  was  repealed.  Still 
later,  a  meaningless  change  was 
made  to  placate  the  original 
sponsors. 

As  weeks  progressed  follow¬ 
ing  publication  of  the  fir.st  edi¬ 
torial,  Mr.  Martin  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  publish  two  additional 
ones  on  the  same  subject. 

Excerpts 

The  following  are  .some  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  the  first  editorial: 

.  .  .  not  a  single  tmsinessman 
of  the  city,  not  a  single  person 
with  a  job,  would  ever  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  law,  to  be  Mayor  .  .  . 
without  first  giving  up  his  busi¬ 
ness  or  his  job  ...  this  is  not 
even  a  requirement  to  fill  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  office  of 
Governor  of  the  State  of 
■  Georgia,  or  to  fill  the  office 
''  of  Mayor  in  any  other  city  in 
Georgia.  .  .  .  l/nl  the  City  of 
Atlanta  .  .  .  Georgia’s  largest 
I  city,  the  Mayor  is  not  required 
[  by  law  to  spend  his  full  time 
on  the  job.  In  actuality  Mayor 
Harts  field  still  actively  main¬ 
tains  his  law  offices. ...  It  would 
mean  .  .  .  that  only  people  who 
had  retired  from  business  or 
people  who  would  hope  to  make 
more  money  us  Mayor  of  East 
Point  that  in  their  present  busi¬ 
ness  or  job  could  ever  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  filling  this  office.” 

Mr.  Martin  backed  up  his 


arguments  in  the  above  with 
facts  from  the  Georgia  Munici¬ 
pal  A.ssociation,  the  City  of  At¬ 
lanta,  the  State  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  office,  and  the  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney’s  office. 

His  second  editorial  on  the 
subject  commended  the  City 
Council  for  rescinding  their  ac¬ 
tion.  It  pointed  out  the  alarm 
shown  by  the  town’s  citizens 
over  the  proposal  after  reading 
the  first  editorial. 

The  final  follow-up  was  the 
reprinting  of  a  letter  by  East 
Point  Councilman  B.  D.  Purcell, 
one  of  the  chief  adv’ocators  of 
the  defeated  charter  amend¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Martin  added  his  own 
comments  to  the  letter. 

• 

.4(1  Man  Purrhases 
California  Papers 

F.4IR  Oak.s.  Calif. 

The  San  Juan  Record  Publica¬ 
tions  here  has  been  purchased 
by  Reinhart  Knudsen,  presently 
vicepresident  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Botsford, 
Constantine  and  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  transaction  includes 
ownership  of  the  San  Juan 
Record,  the  Rancho  Cordovan, 
the  Carmichael  W estemer,  the 
Citrus  Heights  and  Orangei'ale 
Bulletins,  and  the  firm’s  interest 
in  the  McClellan  AFB  Pace¬ 
maker. 

Present  owner,  Selden  Mene- 
fee,  who  has  owned  the  Record 
Publications  since  April,  1948, 
has  announced  his  retirement  as 
publisher.  He  stated  he  would 
continue  to  write  for  Record 
papers,  but  would  devote  the 
major  portion  of  his  time  to 
other  writing. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

H.  L.  Straight  Sells 
Canadian  Newspaper 

Richmond,  B.  C. 

H.  L.  Straight  has  sold  the 
Richmond  (B.  C.)  Review  to  a 
publishing  company  headed  by 
R.  C.  Turner. 

Mr.  Turner,  29,  has  been  edi¬ 
tor-manager  of  the  Canadian 
Weekly  Editor,  a  trade  maga¬ 
zine  for  Canada’s  weekly  press, 
for  the  last  four  years. 

♦  ♦  * 

Streetsville,  Ont. 

Ralph  Blackmore,  formerly 
financial  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  has  purchased 
the  Streetsville  Review,  a  weekly 
in  the  Toronto  suburban  area, 
which  began  publication  114 
years  ago.  Mr.  Blackmore  be¬ 
comes  the  seventh  owner  of  the 
paper  since  it  started  in  1846. 
He  purchased  the  weekly  from 
Anthony  S.  Mendell  who  has 
been  on  the  Windsor  Star  and 
Guelph  Mercury,  and  bought  the 
paper  in  1946. 


THURSDATA 


CHURCH  NEWS  HANDY. 
BOOK  —  Envin  L.  McDonald,  “ 
editor  of  the  weekly  Little  Roth 
.Arkansas  Baptist  has  published 
a  booklet  entitle<l,  “The  Chuitli 
Using  the  Newspaper”.  It  is  on 
sale  at  Baptist  bookstom 
throughout  the  country,  and  iti 
purpose  is  to  facilitate  news¬ 
reporting  oo-ojieration  among 
church  writers  and  editors.  Mr. 
McDonald  has  stressed  that  ex¬ 
cellent  church  news  abounds, 
but  that  thoroughly  systematit 
activity  is  needed  to  assure  both 
churches  and  editors  of  news¬ 
worthy  copy.  He  jiresents  prac¬ 
tical  methods  of  gathering  and 
preparing  church  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  in  accordance  with  edi¬ 
torial  requirements. 

4t  «  * 

‘COLD  TYPE’  WEEKLY  - 
The  Penguin  Wrapper,  Antarc¬ 
tica’s  first  new'spaper,  is  now 
publishing.  The  weekly  which  is 
put  out  as  regularly  as  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  permit  radio 
communications,  carries  every¬ 
thing  from  world  news  to  the 
American  baseball  .scores  and 
local  gossip.  Readers  are  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  one  Russian  who  are 
weathering  the  Antarctic  winter 
on  Ross  Island  in  McMurdo 
Sound. 

* 

MILK.MAN’S  SPECIAU-the 
largest  circulation  ever  reached 
by  a  Maine  i)aper,  200,000 
copies,  has  been  claimed  by  the 
weekly  Lisbon  Falls  Enterpritt 
for  its  June  2  Dairy  Month  edi¬ 
tion.  Copies  were  bought  by  the 
Maine  Milk  Committee  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  state’s  milkmen 
along  with  the  daily  liottles.  The 
Enterprise  is  the  only  paper 
with  a  state-wide  circulation 
(.'),000). 

*  «  * 

TOWN  CA.ME  LATER  —  the 
Waynoka  (Okla.)  Woods  County 
Enterprise,  now  60  years  old, 
is  older  than  the  city  in  which 
it  is  published.  The  Enterprise 
was  first  issued  in  Alva  on  May 
23,  1900,  but  it  was  moved  to 
Waynoka  starting  with  its  14th 
issue.  Waynoka  did  not  become 
an  incorporated  town  until  1901. 

*  *  * 

GROW’D  UP  —  The  Jefferson 
(Ky.)  Reporter  has  begun  its 
eighth  year  of  operation  with 
a  front-page  announcement  of 
two  growth  signs  —  the  county 
suburban  weekly  was  moving  to 
new  and  large  quarters,  and  the 
paper  was  now  using  three 
Justowriter  automated  typeset¬ 
ting  units. 
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Money  saved  on  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt- 
Paved  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  can 
be  used  to  improve  the  road  past  your  farm. 


The  blunt  fact  is  that  new  DEEP  STRENGTH 
Asphalt-Paved  Highways  save  up  to  10%,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  50%  or  more  in  pavement  costs. 

Maintenance  costs  are  no  greater — often  less.  And 
the  tax  dollars  saved  building  Interstate  and  Primary 
roads  with  DEEP  STRENGTH  Asphalt  Pavement 
can  be  put  to  good  use  improving  and  building  local 
and  farm-to-market  roads. 

To  learn  all  the  facts  send  for  the  new  booklet. 
Apply  the  Big  '"Brake"  on  Road  Taxes.  It’s  free  to 
farmers. 

DEEP  STRENGTH  is  the  term  for  modern  Asphalt 


Base  Superhighway  Construction  that  provides  dura¬ 
bility  and  strength  never  before  realized  in  highway 
design.  Here's  smoother-riding  for  generations,  under 
all  traffic  weights  to  come. 

THE  ASPHALT 
INSTITUTE 

Asphalt  Institute  Building 
College  Park,  Maryland 

Ribbons  of  velvet  smoolhness...ASPHALT-paved  Interstate  Highways 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Pictures  of  People 
Emphasized  at  Look 


Bv  Bob  Warner 


Photo  of  Russian  radio  technician  with  his  wife  and  sister,  was  part  d 
12  page  report  photographed  for  Look  by  William  Vandivert. 


l)icture  agencies,  and  the  wealth  from 
of  unsolicited  material  that  To  z 

pours  into  her  office,  she  chooses  proach, 
those  ideas  for  picture  stories 
which  will  find  their  way  into 
editorial  conferences. 

“We’re  not  interested  in  good 
individual  photographs  but  good  ~ 

Miss  Leavitt 

At  Look,  we  use  pic-  ■ 


picture  stories, 
related, 

tures  to  make  editorial  or  emo¬ 
tional  points,  not  just  as  illus¬ 
trations.  This  calls  for  a  pho¬ 
tographer  with  a  special  kind 
of  talent. 

“A  photographer  may  walk  in 
here  with  a  portfolio  crammed 
with  excellent  pictures.  Of 
course,  he’s  included  only  his 
best  photos  in  the  collection  and 
the  law  of  averages  tells  us  he 
is  bound  to  have  taken  some 
good  ones  over  a  period  of 
time. 

“This  is  of  relatively  little 
importance  to  us,  however,  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  tell  us  whether 
pact  or  which  has  captured  peo-  can  photograph  a  picture 
pie  exhibiting  emotions,  they  story  or  series  of  pictures  that 
have  very  little  chance  of  find-  scream  out,  that  obviously  have 
ing  a  market  here  for  their  emotional  content  or  tell  you 

about  an  experience  people  have 
Details  of  the  magazine’s  had.’’ 
basic  approach  to  photojouraal-  .p,,j 

ism  were  spelled  out  by  Betty 

Leavitt,  a  young  lady  who  re-  Miss  Leavdtt  underscored  the 
cently  ascended  to  the  position  fact  that  Look  is  only  inter- 
of  Picture  Editor  for  Look  after  ested  in  picture  stories  about 
ten  years  with  the  organiza-  people,  never  about  places  and 
tion,  first  as  picture  researcher  things.  “We  are  interested  in 
and  then  as  Director  of  Picture  the  latter  only  in  the  sense  of 
Research.  She  succeeded  the  late  how  people  react  to  them.  We 
Ben  Wickersham  who  died  of  a  never  tackle  a  general  subject 
heart  condition  in  March.  but  only  individual  or  specific 

w  •  people. 


Betty  Leavitt.  Picture  Editor  of 
Look  Magazine. 
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OM  LONG  DRIVES 
.  TAKE  TURNS  . 
\  AT  THE  / 
WHEEL  /A 


NOTICE  TO  EDITORS— For  more  than  30 years,  Metropolitan  Life  The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
has  sponsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and  safety,  or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 
Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise-  Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 
mcnts.  Metropolitan  offers  ail  news  editors  (including  radio  news  phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s 
editors)  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series,  health  and  safety. 


DONT  DRIVE  AFTER  TAKING 
CERTAIN  MEDICINES 


Traffic  signs 
you  don't  see 

...but  should  always 
remember 


NEVER 


DRIVE  jr  AFTER 


r  BE  ^ 

SURE  YOUR 


The  “traffic  signs”  shown  here  are  as 
vitally  important  to  your  safety  as  the 
familiar  ones  you  see  posted  along  our 
streets  and  highways.  Let’s  consider 
these  “signs”  and  just  how  they  could 
help  you  avoid  accidents. 

Drive  extra  cautiously  when 
you’re  upset.  When  you’re  worried  or 
upset  you  may  not  give  the  alert  atten¬ 
tion  to  driving  that  today’s  highway 
conditions  require.  This  is  the  cause  of 
many  needless  accidents.  Emotional 
stability  is  as  important  as  any  single 
factor  in  maintaining  traffic  safety. 

Be  sure  your  eyes  are  all  right. 
Have  your  eyes  examined  regularly.  If 
you  notice  changes  in  vision  between 
examinations,  see  your  doctor  for 
another  eye  test.  To  reduce  eye  strain, 
wear  properly  fitted  sunglasses,  but 
take  them  off  after  dark. 

Never  drive  after  drinking.  No 
driver  can  take  much  alcohol  without 
becoming  a  menace  to  himself  and  to 
others.  Always  remember  that  alcohol 
and  gasoline  are  a  dangerous  combi¬ 
nation  and  inexcusable! 

Stop  when  you  feel  tired.  Driver 


ARE  ALL 
^  RIGHT , 


fatigue  plays  a  part  in  many  accidents, 
especially  those  that  occur  at  night. 
With  increasing  fatigue,  driver  efficiency 
falls,  until  finally,  nodding  at  the  wheel 
results.  Accidents  that  occur  when  the 
driver  is  dozing  are  generally  very  seri¬ 
ous  ones. 

Don’t  drive  after  taking  certain 
medicines.  Sedatives  may  dull  your 
reflexes;  tranquilizers  can  cloud  your 
judgment.  Ask  your  doctor  about  the 
side  effects  of  drugs,  including  antihis¬ 
tamines  and  cold  tablets. 

On  long  drives,  take  turns  at  the 
wheel.  Share  the  driving  with  others— 


or  stop  now  and  then  for  a  rest  or  re¬ 
freshment.  Prolonged  driving — and  its 
attendant  eye,  muscular  and  nervous 
strain — can  impair  your  efficiency  with¬ 
out  your  being  aware  of  it.  It’s  wise  for 
drivers  to  rest  at  least  every  two  hours 
on  long  trips. 

Drive  only  when  you're  physically 
and  mentally  fit,  and  keep  both  hands 
on  the  wheel — for  your  own  safety  and 
that  of  your  fellow  motorists. 


Metropolitan  Life 
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Photography 

{Continued  from  page  64) 


New  York;  Ellen  Erwitt  and 
her  next  door  neighbor  Ellen 
Kalman.  The  latter  Ellen  is 
crippled  by  pal.sey  and  cannot 
walk  without  help.  A  four-page 
picture  story  in  Look  tells  us 
about  the  close  friendship  the 
two  girls  have  developed. 

Header  Muj»l  Identify 

“The  basic  thing  we’re  look¬ 
ing  for,”  Miss  Leavitt  ex¬ 
plained,  “are  pictures  in  which 
human  emotions  are  exhibited 
which  all  of  us  can  identify 
with.  Too  many  photographers 
make  the  mi.stake  of  using  the 
wrong  subject:  by  subject  I 
mean  person.  The  people  they 
use  to  tell  their  story  aren’t 
expressive  enough. 

“Our  staff  photographers  at 
Look  are  not  only  expert  tech¬ 
nicians  but  they  are  also  good 
psychologists  and  sociologists. 
They  know  how  to  get  along 
with  a  wide  variety  of  people 
and  how  to  gain  their  confidence 
to  a  point  where  they  will  soon 
relax  and  begin  to  exhibit  those 
emotions  the  photographer  is 
always  looking  for.” 

Picture  stories  produced  by 
Look  staffmen  are  always  done 
by  writer-photographer  teams. 
“We  prefer  to  have  two  points 
of  view,”  Miss  Leavitt  com¬ 
mented.  “We  find  that  this  com¬ 
bination  works  best.”  The  staff 
picture  assignments  are  made 
by  the  managing  editor,  Wil¬ 
liam  Arthur. 

Early  Years 

Miss  Leavitt  was  born  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  in  1926.  She  won 


CREATIVE 

EDITOR-WRITER 

$12,000-$15,000 


Leadinfl  magazine  seeks  talented  youni 
man  of  broad  exaerience  and  enthu* 
tiasm  to  edit  and  write  copy  for 
popular  illustrated  books  on  peoples, 
places  and  the  world  of  nature.  Must 
write  with  imafination.  story  sense, 
ability  to  breathe  life  into  subjects. 
Must  have  zest  for  deep  and  sound 
research,  hinh  standards  of  accuracy 
and  craftsmanship.  Skill  at  re-writing, 
condensing,  brightening  copy,  drawing 
out  authors  to  improve  stories  essen¬ 
tial.  Also,  facility  in  writing  terse, 
flavorful  picture  captions.  Good  pic¬ 
ture  sense  helpful.  Opportunity  for 
travel,  advancement  within  large,  long 
established  organization  on  Eastern 
Seaboard.  In  your  confidential  letter, 
please  tell  us  in  full  about  your  edu¬ 
cation.  travel,  work  experience,  writ¬ 
ings.  and  age.  bux  2601,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


a  four  year  scholarship  to  the  * « 

University  of  Michigan  where  ”OltUary 
she  majored  in  social  work  and 

leceived  a  B.A.  degree  in  1947.  David  M.  Torino, 

Her  first  magazine  job  in  „  p,  p.. 

New  York  was  that  of  assistant  r<***on  TOO,  Uies 
to  the  picture  editor  of  Coronet.  Salta,  Argentina 

The  job  required  ber  to  learn  David  Michel  Torino,  pub- 
all  the  sources  for  all  kinds  of  Usher  of  Intransigente,  died 
pictures  including  freelancers,  here  June  17.  He  was  71. 
agencies,  libraries,  museums,  or  Mr.  Torino  had  been  impris- 
anywhere  else  where  there  were  oned  by  former  President  Juan 
specific  pictures  to  illustrate  d.  Peron.  The  newspaperman 
specific  stories.  had  received  a  Maria  Moors 

She  became  a  picture  re-  Calxit  award  for  “advancement 
searcher  at  Look  in  1950  and  of  international  friendship  in  the 
was  named  director  of  the  de-  Americas”  and  a  gold  medal 
partment  in  1953.  She  was  pro-  from  lAPA  as  “hero  of  freedom 
moted  to  her  present  position  in  of  the  press”  for  his  fight 


PEK.SO^AL  ME>TION 

Donald  Sawyer  foi-mer  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Guy  Gannett 
newspapers  in  Waterville,  Maine 
is  now  a  staff  photographer  for 


against  Peron. 


W.  C.  Manning,  39 

WiLLIAMSTON,  N.  C. 
William  Christian  Manning, 


the  Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Town  f!*.  President,  Enterprise  Pub- 


Contraots  Increase 
Nijjht  Differential 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
W illiamKtori  Enterprise,  Rober- 
sonville  Herald  and  the  Roanoke 
Beacon  at  Plymouth,  died  here 
June  12  of  a  heart  attack. 

A  former  president  of  the 


A  PLAY  AT  THE  PLATE  won  top 
honors  for  Hi  Paul  of  the  St.  Pitl 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pionta 
Press  in  the  Minnesota  AP  photo 
sweepstakes.  Picture  was  ttkoo 
during  St.  Paul's  home  opening 
game  of  the  American  Associt- 
tion  season.  Camera:  Speed  6n- 
phic.  Film:  Kodak  Royal  Pta. 
Taken  at  1 000th  of  a  second  bo- 
tween  FI6  and  F22. 


The  Rochester  Times-Union  Eastern  Carolina  Press  Asso-  Jt.  r^uis  nom 

and  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  director  of  the  season.  Camera:  S 

have  signed  contracts  with  two  North  Carolina  Press  Associa-  pjl^,  p 

unions  calling  for  wage  in-  tion,  he  was  associated  in  the  Taken  at  1 000th  of  a  ; 
creases  of  $7.50  a  week — $4  this  publishing  business  with  his  tween  FI6  and  ( 

year  and  $3.50  next.  brother,  Francis. 

The  Mailers’  Union  (ITU)  *  *  *  _ 

contract  is  retroactive  to  Nov.  1,  J.  Herbert  Walker,  69,  one- 
1959.  It  provides  also  for  the  time  editor,  Altoona  (Pa.)  T rib- 

addition  of  50  cents  to  the  night  une,  and  formerly  public  rela-  Sarull  M.  Kemev, 
differential,  beginning  with  the  tions  director  for  the  Pennsyl-  Jersey  Publisher 
second  year  of  the  contract.  Day  vania  Department  of  Com-  ^ 

scale  will  be  $108  weekly  until  merce;  June  13.  Trentc 


Nov.  1.  1960,  and  $111.50  there-  *  *  * 

Harry  S.  Gallagher,  59,  tele- 

F  >  TT  •  graph  editor,  Hammond  (Ind.) 

The  Photo-Engravers  Union  .  t 


jrce;  June  13.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

^  ^  ^  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Kerney,  pre*i- 

dent  and  publisher  of  the  Tren- 
Harry  S.  Gallaghfx,  59,  tele-  Times  newspapers  since  the 


contract  scale  is  retroactive  to 

Jan.  1,  1960.  It  also  provides  *  * 

for  a  second-year  5()-cent  addi-  Willis  Ritcb 


death  of  her  husband  in  1934, 
died  June  18.  She  was  83  yean 
old. 

The  company  publishes  the 


for  a  second-year  5()-cent  addi-  Willis  Ritchie  Harrod,  57,  The  company  publishes  the 

tional  night  differential,  making  former  city  editor,  San  Bemar-  Trenton  Evening  Times  and  the 

the  1960  day  scale  $140  and  dino  (Calif.)  Telegram,  and  Trenton  Sunday  Times-Advtr- 

night  scale  $145;  the  1961  day  more  recently  reporter,  Phoenix  tiser. 

scale  $143.50  and  night  scale  (Ariz. )  Republic ^  -June  9.  Amoncr  the  survivors  are 


sculp  $143.50  und  night  scalp  (Ariz.)  Republic ,  Junp  9.  Among  thp  survivors  art 

$149.  *  *  «  Thomas  L.,  general  manager  of 

New  in  both  contracts  is  pro-  -pug  UgY  Matthew  J.  the  newspapers,  John  E.,  editor, 
vision  for  paid  funeral  leaves —  Smith,  editor-in-chief.  Register  ^^nd  James  E.  Jr.,  former  editor 
up  to  three  days  in  connection  System  of  Catholic  Newspapers,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Dela- 
with  deaths  in  an  employe’s  ^ead  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)’  ware  Valley  Water  Resource* 

immediate  family.  Catholic  Register;  June  15.  Commission. 


ware  Valley  Water  Resource* 
Commission. 


Louisville  Reporter 
Bourn!  for  England 

Louisville,  Ky. 
A  Louisville  Titnes  reporter 
is  reversing  the  trend. 


Edward  James  Moyle,  67, 
editor.  Eureka  (Nev.)  Sentinel; 
June  14. 


Ernest  A.  Agnew,  55,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  newsman,  Chicago; 
June  12. 


Charles  V.  Compton,  87,  for-  Clair  Devlin,  59,  city  editor, 


Foreign  newsmen  have  worked  reporter  for  the  Houston  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Stand- 


at  the  Times  at  the  rate  of  two  ( lex.)  I 
a  year  in  recent  years.  Now  pers;  Ju 
Times  reporter  Stephen  D. 

Isaacs  is  off  to  England  for  a  L.  J.  S 
year’s  work  there.  dent.  Cl 

Mr.  Isaacs,  who  covered  music  June  11. 
for  the  Times,  will  go  first  to 
the  London  News  Chronicle,  Fred  ^ 
then  will  shift  to  other  news-  editorial 
papers.  kee  (Wii 


(Tex.)  Post  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers;  June  12. 


ard;  June  13. 


*  *  *  Wilbur  L.  Fleming,  58,  state 

L.  J.  Schuster,  64,  vicepresi-  circulation  manager,  Mihcauktt 


dent,  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald; 


(Wis.)  Journal  for  23  year*; 
June  14. 


Fred  W.  Luening,  76,  retired  Clark  A.  Bondurant,  70,1 
editorial  writer  for  the  Milwau-  copy  editor.  New  Orleans  State*- 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal;  June  3.  Item;  June  12. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  25,  19« 


Pre-engineered  steel  buildings:  another  area  of  growth  at 

NATIONAL  STEEL 


Pre-engineered  steel  buildings  represent  a 
small  segment  of  the  gigantic  construction 
held,  but  in  recent  years  the  growth  in 
demand  for  these  versatile  structures  has 
been  spectacular  and  the  indicated  future 
potential  is  unlimited. 

There  is  a  reason.  The  utility  and  economy 
of  the  steel  building  have  long  been  recog¬ 
nized.  Now  a  dramatic  new  value  has  been 
added  .  .  .  allraclive  appearance.  This  has 
been  achieved  through  modern  design — 
through  development  of  a  wide  range  of 
beautiful  finishes — through  the  combination 
of  steel  with  other  materials  such  as  wood, 
stone,  brick  and  glass. 

The  result;  steel  buildings  with  eye  appeal 


and  striking  individuality  for  which  there 
is  an  ever-growing  demand  in  industry,  in 
commerce  and  on  the  farm. 

Our  Stran-Steel  Corporation  is  one  of 
America’s  largest  producers  of  pre-engi¬ 
neered  steel  buildings  and  a  leader  in  the 
move  to  architectural  beauty. 

Stran-Steel  was  the  first  to  offer  buildings  in 
factory-applied  color.  Today — ^just  two 
years  later — color  is  specified  for  approxi¬ 
mately  90%  of  the  Company’s  production. 
Stran-Steel  has  led  in  development  of  struc¬ 
tural  refinements.  And  now,  with  the  aid  of 
the  internationally  famous  design  firm  of 
Harley  Earl  Associates,  it  is  raising  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  styling  to  an  entirely  new  level. 


Added  to  the  most  modern  design  and  finish 
are  Stran-Steel  buildings'  traditional  ad¬ 
vantages  of  steel  construction  .  .  .  strength, 
fast  and  economical  construction,  low 
maintenance  cost,  enduring  weather  protec¬ 
tion,  maximum  useable  floor  space. 

As  in  all  National  Steel  divisions,  Stran- 
Steel’s  objectives  are  to  make  the  best 
products  available  today;  to  maintain  con¬ 
sistent  research  and  development  to  provide 
new  and  better  products  for  tomorrow. 


ThisSTEELMARKof  theAmerican 
steel  industry  tells  you  a  product  is 
steel-made,  steel-modern  and  steel-  I 
strong.  Look  for  it  when  you  buy. 


^NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION,  GRANT  BUILOING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  Major  divisions:  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation  •  Weirton  Steel  Company 
Midwest  Steel  Corporation  •  Stran-Steel  Corporation  •  Enameistrip  Corporation  •  The  Hanna  Furnace  Corporation  •  National  Steel  Products  Company 


NAMES  TO  REMEMBER 

in  giving  a  new  look 


Today’s  new  concrete  highways  and  structures  are  sym¬ 
bols  of  America’s  continuing  growth  and  rebuilding. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  this  increased  construction  the 
74  progressive  (and  competing)  member  companies  of  the 
Portland  Cement  Association  have  greatly  expanded 
their  production  facilities  since  World  War  II. 

They  produce  the  major  portion  of  all  portland  cement 
used  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  In  1946,  shipments  of 
Portland  cement  in  North  America  totaled  174,000,000 


barrels  (33,000,000  tons).  By  1959,  total  shipments  had 
grown  to  363,000,000  barrels  (68,000,000  tons).  Produc¬ 
tion  more  than  doubled  in  less  than  15  years. 

For  further  information  about  this  basic  industry,  so 
vital  to  America’s  growth,  see  the  16-mm.  sound-and- 
color  film  '^Mountains  to  Microns.”  Available  for  cost  of 
mailing  from  Modem  Talking  Picture  Service  offices,  or 
from  any  Portland  Cement  Association  office,  located  in 
major  U.S.  cities  and  in  British  Columbia,  Canada. 


Interchange 
in  Michigan 


Jet  runway,  Illinois 


Memorial  building,  Wisconsin 


Apartment  building,  Illinois 


fVWjMA 


for  the  part  they  are  playing 

to  the  nation . . . 
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AETNA  PORTIAND  CEMENT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  392,  Boy  City,  Mkh. 

ALLENTOWN  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Seventh  St.  at  Thruwoy,  Allentown,  Po. 
alpha  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

1 5  South  Third  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

ARIZONA  PORTIAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Rillito,  Ariz. 

ARKANSAS  CEMENT  CORP. 

812  Main  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

ASH  GROVE  LIME  AND  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

101  West  1 1th  St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

BESSEMER  LIMESTONE  AND  CEMENT  CO. 

800  Stambaugh  Bldg.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 

S40  Burrord  St.,  Vancouver  1,  B.C.,  Canada 
CALIFORNIA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
d12  South  Flower  St.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 
CANADA  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 

P.O.  Box  290,  Station  B,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada 
COLUMBIA  CEMENT  CORP. 

Zanesville,  Ohio 

COPLAY  CEMENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Coplay,  Pa. 

DEWEY  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

Divitien  oF  American-Marietta  Co. 

4646  Roanoke  Parkway,  Kansas  City  1 2,  Mo. 
DIAMOND  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Middle  Branch,  Ohio 
DRAGON  CEMENT  CO., 

Divitien  eF  Ainerican>MarieNa  Co. 

1  SO  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.Y. 

GENERAL  PORTIAND  CEMENT  CO. 

1 1 1  West  Monroe  St.,  Chkago  3,  III. 

Florida  Division 
30S  Morgan  St.,  Tampa  2,  Fla. 

Peninsular  Division 
1003  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mkh. 

Signal  Mountain  Division 
S26  Volunteer  Bldg.,  Chattanooga  2,  Tenn. 

Trinity  Division 

1700  Repubik  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas  2,  Texas 
Victor  Division 

618'>^  Madison  St.,  Fredonio,  Kan. 

GIANT  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

1 1 7  South  1 7th  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

GUNS  FALLS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  The  Flintkole  Co. 

Glens  Folk,  N.Y. 

GREEN  BAG  CEMENT  DIVISION, 

Pittsburgh  Coke  and  Chemical  Ca. 

P.O.  Box  164S,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

HALLIBURTON  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  1 200,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
HAWKEYE-MARQUETTE  CEMENT  CO. 

802  Hubbell  Bldg.,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa 
HERCUUS  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  American  Cement  Corp. 

1 530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


HURON  PORTIAND  CEMENT  CO., 

Subsidiary  of  Notional  Oyptum  Co. 

1 3th  Floor,  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Mkh. 

IDAHO  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Inkom,  Idaho 

IDEAL  CEMENT  CO.  DIVISIONS 
Denver  Notional  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colo. 

Alabama  Division 
256  North  Joachim  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Arkansas  Division 
61 1  Wallace  Bldg.,  LitHe  Rock,  Ark. 

Colorado  Division 

Denver  Notional  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colo. 

Houston  Division 

575  San  Jacinto  Bldg.,  Houston  2,  Texas 
Louisiana  Division 

406  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  1 2,  La. 
Montano  Division 

507  Midland  Notional  Bank  Bldg.,  Billings,  Mont. 

Nebraska  Division 
680  Insurance  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Neb. 

New  Mexico  Division 
131  Adams,  N.E.,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

Northern  California  Division' 

310  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Northwestern  Division 
Northern  Life  Tower,  Seattle  I,  Wash. 

Oklahoma  Division 

1384  Ist  National  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 
Oregon  -Division 

309  Lumbermen's  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Spokane  Division 

724  Old  Notional  Bank  Bldg.,  Spokane  1,  Wash. 
Utah  Division 

554  South  Third  West,  Salt  Lake  City  1 0,  Utah 
INLAND  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 

Box  2555,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Canada 
KEYSTONE  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

1400  South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
KOSMOS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 

Subsidiary  of  The  Flintkole  Co. 

1 529  Starks  Bldg.,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 

LAFARGE  CEMENT  Of  NORTH  AMERICA  LTD. 

P.O.  Box  25,  Rkhmond,  B.C.,  Canada 
LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Young  Bldg.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

LONE  STAR  CEMENT  CORP. 

100  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

LONGHORN  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

1 200  Transit  Tower,  San  Antonio  5,  Texas 
LOUISVILLE  CEMENT  CO. 

501  South  Second  St.,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 
MANITOWOC  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 

MARQUETTE  CEMENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chkago  6,  III. 

MEDUSA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  5668,  Cleveland  I,  Ohio 


MISSOURI  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

3615  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 

MONARCH  CEMENT  CO. 

Humboldt,  Kan. 

MONOLITH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

643  South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles  1 4,  Calif. 
MONOLITH  PORTLAND  MIDWEST  CO. 

643  South  Olive  St.,  Los  Angeles  1 4,  Calif. 
NATIONAL  CEMENT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  3358,  Birmingham  5,  Ala. 

NATIONAL  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

1 23  South  Brood  St.,  Philadelphia  9,  Pa. 
NAZARETH  CEMENT  CO. 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  CEMENT  CORP. 

41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
NORTHWESTERN  STATES  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 
Mason  City,  Iowa 
PEERLESS  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  American  Cement  Corp. 

1144  Free  Press  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  AAich. 
PENN-DIXIE  CEMENT  CORP. 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

PHOENIX  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  American  Cement  Corp. 

3424  North  Central  Ave.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

RIVERSIDE  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  American  Cement  Corp. 

621  South  Hope  St.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  CEMENT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  1 1 56,  Quebec,  Que.,  Canada 
ST.  MARY’S  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 

2221  Yonge  St.,  Toronto  7,  Ont.,  Canada 
SAN  ANTONIO  PORTIAND  CERUNT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  41 58,  Station  A,  Son  Antonio  7,  Texas 
SASKATCHEWAN  CEMENT  CO.,  LTD. 

Box  767,  Regina,  Sosk.,  Canada 
SOUTHERN  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  American-Marietta  Co. 

602  Protective  Life  Bldg.,  Birmingham  3,  Aio. 
SOUTHWESTERN  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

1034  Wilshire  BFvd.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 
STANDARD  LIME  AND  CEMENT  CO., 

Division  of  American-Marietta.Co. 

2000  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  BoHimore  3,  Md. 
STANDARD  PORTLAND  CEMENT  DIVISION, 
Diamond  Alkali  Co. 

1100  Chester  Ave.,  Cleveland  1 4,  Ohio 
UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  DIVISION, 

United  States  Steel  Corp. 

100  Pork  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

VOLUNTEER  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

P.O.  Box  1 190,  KnoxviNe,  Tenn. 

WHITEHALL  CEMENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1 23  South  Brood  St.,  Philadelphia  9,  Po. 
WYANDOnE  CHEMICALS  CORP. 

Wyandotte,  Mich. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

HEADQUARTERS:  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  usee  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 


Ck 


13,725,619  people  saw  U.  S.  Steel  movies  in  1959. 


Business  and  professional  groups,  schools  and  the  general  public,  watched  some  three 
dozen  U.  S.  Steel  educational  films  in  over  47,000  separate  showings.  Perhaps  you  have 
seen  some  of  these  films: 

“Rhapsody  of  Steel”  has  been  praised  as  one  of  the  finest  theatrical  shorts  ever  produced. 
It  shows  the  history  of  steel  from  its  Stone  Age  discovery  to  the  important  role  this  re¬ 
markable  metal  now  plays  in  conquering  space.  This  outstanding  animated  color  film  is 
now  being  shown  in  a  number  of  motion  picture  theaters  throughout  the  country. 

“Plan  for  Learning”  won  an  NEA  School  Bell  Award  last  year  for  “distinguished  public 
service  advertising  in  behalf  of  education.”  This  color  film  tells  the  story  of  how  one  com¬ 
munity  worked  together  to  build  a  much-needed  new  school.  In  addition  to  group  showings, 
the  film  was  also  featured  on  TV. 

“The  Five  Mile  Dream,”  a  theatrical  short,  is  the  story  of  bridging  Michigan’s  Straits 
of  Mackinac.  Almost  3V^  million  people  saw  this  film  last  year."  Practical  Dreamer”  which 
offers  kitchen  planning  tips;  "Mackinac  Bridge  Diary;”  "Jonah  and  the  Highway;”  and 
"Steel— Man’s  Servant”  are  some  of  the  films  most  requested  during  1959. 

If  you  would  like  complete  booking  information  about  U.  S.  Steel  movies,  write  United 
States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  uss  u  a  regutered  trademark 


UsS)  United  States  Steel 


Patrick  Sues 
For  Return  of 
Assessments 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Trial  of  suit  for  repayment 
of  more  than  $21,000  claimed  to 
have  been  incorrectly  assessed 
and  collected  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  from  Talbot 
Patrick,  publisher  of  the  Rock 
Hill  Evening  Herald,  was  con¬ 
cluded  last  week  before  U.  S. 
District  Judge  C.  C.  Wyche. 

Assessments  were  based  on 
government  refusal  to  accept  an 
allocation  of  attorneys’  fees  in 
connection  with  a  divorce  of  Mr. 
Patrick  and  Mrs.  Paula  M.  Pat¬ 
rick  which  had  to  do  with  work¬ 
ing  out  details  of  a  property  and 
income  settlement. 

No  .Attempt  Made 

Mr.  Patrick’s  attorneys  said 
no  attempt  was  made  to  consider 
as  tax  deductible  fees  in  con¬ 
nection  with  tbe  divorce  proceed¬ 
ings  but  fees  allocated  to 


ENTERPRISE 
MAKES  THE 
DIFFERENCE 


property  were  contended  to  be 
deductible  on  the  basis  of  various 
federal  court  decisions. 

An  E&P  report  (E&P,  June 
11,  page  46)  mistakenly  said 
Internal  Revenue  Service  of- 
cials  listed  a  stock  shift  in  the 
company  as  a  divdend  to  Mr. 
Patrick.  In  fact,  as  part  of  the 
property  arrangements  Mr.  Pat¬ 
rick  bought  from  Mrs.  Patrick 
a  qualified  ownership  of  28% 
of  the  stock  of  Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  At  that  time  he  also 
owned  28%  of  the  stock.  Their 
oldest  son,  Hugh,  owned  9% 
and  the  remaining  35%  was  in 
trusts  for  the  benefit  of  Hugh 
and  of  their  other  children, 
Wayne  and  Paula  Elizabeth. 

• 

West  Shown  in  Color 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A  “western  wonderland”  mag¬ 
azine  section  in  color  provided 
a  56-tabloid  page  vacation  and 
travel  section  for  the  Salt  Lake- 
Tribune.  Coverage  was  extended 
to  the  entire  Far  West,  includ¬ 
ing  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  Pic¬ 
torial  content  ranged  from  Tem¬ 
ple  Square  here  to  Las  Vegas 
night  life. 


Col 


umn 


NEA  enterprise  in  sports  features  can  give  your  sports 
page  the  edge  it  needs,  too,  to  stay  ahead  of  the 
field.  Watch  the  NEA  Sports  Green  for  up-to-the-minute, 
exclusive  stories,  action  pictures,  and  sports  star 
by-liners  -to  keep  your  readers  on  the  inside  track  of 
special  events,  seasonal  contests  and  key  personalities. 


Newspaper  Enterprise 

A  ssociafion 


NEW  YORK  •  CLEVELAND 


a^rwin  J  l^olumn 
^  if  if  'k  it  if 
Reporter's  Reverie 

WHEN-VVHERE-WHY  was  born  the  expression  “Bulldog  Et 
tion”  for  the  early  edition  of  a  newspaper?  The  inquiry, 4 
settle  multiple  and  inconclusive  arguments,  comes  from  Ba 
Cohen,  a  New  York  Journal- American  makeup  man  for  31 
years.  Well,  when  E&P  Editor  Robert  U.  Brown  conducted  a 
inquiry  in  his  “Shop  Talk”  column  a  few  years  ago,  he  recehd 
many  answers — all  different.  One  thought  bulldog  grew  oat 
of  watch  dog.  Another  believed  bulldog  was  precederl  by  boll. 
pup  and  pup.  One  correspondent  suggested  that  bulldog  mi^ 
have  been  used  by  an  evening  paper  that  held  on  to  a  morning 
wire  service  franchise,  too,  by  publishing  a  weekly  mombf 
edition,  signifying  the  never-let-go  qualities  of  the  bulldog. 
-Another  wrote  that  about  1905  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  cit- 
ried  a  photo  of  a  prize-winning  bulldog  on  the  front  page  ol 
its  first  edition  and  the  owner  of  the  dog  wrote  in  for  “tk 
paper  with  the  bulldog  on  the  front  page.”  Others  quickly  rfr 
plied  the  expression  was  used  as  early  as  18<^). 

The  Journalistic  Omar 

Tlie  Drama  Critic  wrilcA,  and  having  writ 
His  criticism  full  of  caustic  wit, 

'The  playwrights  cannot  cancel  half  a  line 
Nor  all  their  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it, 

^Tom  Pease 

— Writes  Lenny  Anderson,  “Tempus  Puget”  columnist  forth 
Seattle  Times:  “Thanks  for  the  mention.  It  has  borne  fruit  I 
have  received  offers  to  go  to  work  for  papers  in  New  Temput. 
Wis.,  and  East  Fugit,  R.  I.  They  want  me  to  go  to  work  b 
fish  editor,  at  scale.”  .  .  .  When  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News  Prea 
reporter  Malcolm  L.  (Mac)  Hazel  gets  an  assignment,  he  goa 
all  out.  Exlitor  William  R.  (Bill)  Spear  assigned  him  to  bold 
a  yacht  to  interview  a  band  of  missionaries  bound  for  the  Car¬ 
ibbean.  He  handed  in  the  story  plus  his  resignation.  “I  thiil 
I  should  do  something  worthwhile  with  my  life,”  said  the  28- 
year-old  reporter.  He  sailed  with  the  missionaries  at  dawn. ... 
Barrett  McGurn,  Rome  bureau  chief  for  the  New  York  Herdi 
Tribune  for  the  last  five  years  (making  11  years  there  in  all  lot 
the  HT)  returns  to  New  York  July  1  for  his  regular  even- 
third-year  home  leave.  He  is  the  author  of  “Decade  in  Europe” 
(Dutton),  describing  his  experiences  as  a  foreign  corresponded 
for  the  last  14  years  between  the  African  Equator  (Dr. 
Schweitzer’s  mission)  and  Moscow  (three  months  in  1958). 
Since  his  last  trip  home  he  has  received  three  joumali* 
honors — the  Polk  Award  of  Long  Island  University  for  tk 
year’s  best  overseas  press  reporting  (1956  for  covering  tk 
North  African  revolution)  and  the  Overseas  Press  Club  award 
for  the  same  (1957  for  the  Hungarian  revolution)  and  a« 
honorary  Doctor  of  Literature  degree  from  Fordham  IJniverskr 
(1958). 

— The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  headlined  the  I/* 
Durocher-Laraine  Day  divorce  “Durocher  La-rained  Out.”  .  •  • 
When  Joe  Shuman  was  made  managing  editor  of  the  Pilltbtuti 
Post-Gazette  and  Sun-Telegraph  the  other  day,  an  older  meaika 
of  the  staff  recalled  an  anxious  moment  he  had  as  city  editor* 
(Jiristmas  Day,  1935.  He  took  a  chance  and  ran  a  big  headt* 
“Snow  Storm  Hits  Pittsburgh”  with  only  a  prediction  of  sno*< 
7  p.m.  edition  time.  “My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,”  he  recall 
’‘My  head  was  spinning.  Could  we  be  wrong?  Did  our  calcuUtiw* 
go  awry?”  But  the  snow  did  come  a  few  minutes  after  the 
was  out.  ,  .  ,  Someone  left  a  New  York  City  bus  stop  sign  * 
front  of  the  W illimantic  (Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle  building.  •  ;■ 
Editor-Publisher  Walter  E.  Williams,  Fairfi^d  (Iowa)  Dak 
Ledger,  visited  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  and  wrote  a  fine  feature  stu? 
about  that  old  town's  famous  son,  the  late  O.  O.  McIntyre,  ^ 
York  columnist. 
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A  Strong  Independent  PabMon 
the  Auto  Inteiy^  Best  Security 


When  my  late  husband,  George  M.  Slocum,  established 
AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  in  1925,  he  showed  great  faith  in  the 
automotive  industry  and  its  future.  Every  dollar  he  posses¬ 
sed  and  every  oimce  of  his  energy  went  into  making  AUTO¬ 
MOTIVE  NEWS  a  publication  that  would  serve  a  great 
industry. 

Under  Mr.  Slocum’s  guidance,  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS 
grew  and  prospered,  just  as  the  automotive  industry  did. 
The  problems  of  the  industry  were  also  the  problems  of  our 
publication,  but  Mr.  Slocum  always  took  the  ups  and  downs 
in  his  stride,  having  unshakeable  faith  in  ultimate  success. 

Why  do  I  make  a  point  about  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS 
being  an  independently-owned  publication?  It  is  my  feeling, 
as  I  know  it  was  Mr.  Slocum’s,  that  in  order  to  provide  the 
kind  of  publication  the  automotive  industry  needs,  the  own¬ 
ers  of  that  publication  must  have  their  heart  and  soul  in 
the  auto  industry. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Slocum’s  death  in  1949,  some  of  my 
friends  advised  me  to  sell  the  publication,  but  that  would 
not  have  been  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Slocum’s  ideals.  I  knew 
that  all  the  employes  of  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS,  which  I 
like  to  call  the  “Automotive  News  family,”  would  help  me 
carry  on  Mr.  Slocum’s  work. 

The  publication  was  strong  and  vigorous  in  1949,  and  it 
has  grown  steadily  ever  since.  It  has  been  very  successful, 
and  the  rewards  of  that  success  have  been  reinvested  to 
make  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  an  even  better  publication. 

Our  editorial  department,  virile  and  impartial,  is  the 
largest  in  our  field.  Our  printing  is  the  most  modem  and  of 
the  highest  quality.  Every  subscriber  is  carefully  serviced 
with  the  latest  electronic  equipment,  and,  I’m  proud  to  say, 
we  now  occupy  our  own  new  building  in  the  heart  of  the 
Motor  City. 


In  the  first  six  months  of  1960,  AUTOMO’ITVE  NEWS  is 
at  am  all  time  high  from  every  stamdpoint.  We  believe  this  is 
true  because,  as  am  independent  publication,  we  live  with 
our  industry — and,  ais  we  prosper,  we  share  our  prosperity 
with  our  readers. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  mamy  members  of  the  AUTO- 
MO'ITVE  NEWS  faunily.  Together  we  shall  continue  to 
serve  this  great  industry  through  am  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWS  that  is  strong,  vigorous  and  independent. 


Chai^an  of  the  Board  and  President 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

NEW  YORK:  Edward  Kruspak,  Howard  E.  Bradley,  Room 
707,  51  E.  42nd  St.,  Murray  Hill  7-6871 

CHICAGO:  J.  Goldstein,  Bill  Gallagher,  Room  903,  360  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  State  2-6273 

DETROIT:  R.  L.  Webber,  Williaun  R.  Matas,  Roy  Holihan,  965 
E.  Jefferson,  Woodward  3-9520 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Jules  E.  Thompson,  681  Market  St., 
Douglas  2-8547 

LOS  ANGELES:  Robert  E.  Clark,  6000  Sunset  Blvd.,  Holly¬ 
wood  3-4111 
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Edan  Wright  Scores 
As  Being  ‘Different’ 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Here’s  an  advice  columnist 
who  is  different. 

“Sincerely,  Edan  Wright”  is 
just  that  kind  of  a  gal,  both 
when  she  was  a  seamy  side  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  now  as 
an  advice  columnist,  doing  12 
columns  a  week,  covering  adults 
and  teen-agers.  The  latter  are 
ser\'ed  through  Miss  Wright’s 
column  offered  to  newspapers 
via  General  Features  Corp.  Her 
column  dealing  with  both  adult 
and  teen-age  problems  appears 
in  the  Daily  News  six  days  a 
week. 

A  Top  Reporter 

Edan  Wright  is  different  be¬ 
cause  she  was  a  top  reporter, 
who  had  a  wide  following  as  a 
reporter  not  only  locally  but  na¬ 
tionwide,  via  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  Foreign  Service,  before 
she  was  chosen  five  years  ago 
to  conduct  a  column  of  advice 
on  personal  problems. 

She  was  different  when  she 
earned  the  reputation  of  being 
the  Daily  News’  “guinea  pig” 
gal  reporter  who  suggested  her 
own  assignments  and  fascinated 
her  readers  by  actually  living 
her  stories.  She  served  time  in 
a  woman’s  reformatory,  got  her¬ 
self  committed  to  an  institution 


for  juvenile  delinquents  and  put 
herself  in  a  mental  hospital  as 
a  patient,  just  to  mention  a  few 
such  off-beat  assignments. 

She’s  different  now  as  a  col¬ 
umnist  who  has  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  the  problems  of  teen¬ 
agers,  and  adults,  based  on  her 
firsthand  experiences  in  cover¬ 
ing  big  and  little  people,  many 
with  heart-breaking  problems. 
Her  column  truly  reflects  her 
attitude  toward  people  she  ad¬ 
vises. 

Pushed  in  the  Job 

Miss  Wright  didn’t  back  into 
her  role  as  a  columnist,  but 
rather  was  virtually  pushed  into 
the  job  by  the  persistent  efforts 
of  Daily  News  editors,  who  were 
aware  that  she  already  was 
writing  personal  letters  to  young 
people  and  adults,  who  had  come 
to  know  the  petite  newspaper 
reporter,  who  had  covered  the 
juvenile  courts  and  was  keenly 
aware  of  how  parental  neglect 
can  lead  to  juvenile  delinquency. 
Miss  Wright  fought  the  idea  of 
giving  up  her  cityroom  assign¬ 
ments  and  front-page  byline  in 
favor  of  an  advdee  column  for 
over  a  year,  but  she  finally 
agreed  to  do  the  column. 

Five  years  ago  this  July, 
Edan  began  her  column,  first 


Edan  Wright 


slanted  entirely  to  the  teen-age 
field.  In  a  comparatively  short 
period  she  develojied  a  teen-age 
audience,  receiving  over  1,000 
letters  during  the  first  month. 
The  column  for  the  Daily  News 
has  since  been  broadened  to  in¬ 
clude  adult  as  well  as  teen-age 
advice,  but  her  understanding 
of  teen-agers  led  to  another  col¬ 
umn  devoted  exclusively  to  their 
problems  now  being  syndicated 
by  General  Features. 

Tops  in  Readership 

In  the  interim,  two  reader- 
ship  studies  at  the  Daily  News 
revealed  that  Miss  Wright’s  col¬ 
umn  was  the  top  feature  in  the 
paper,  read  by  74%  of  all 
women  readers  —  as  opposed 
to  the  national  average  of  44% 
for  advice  columns  —  and  her 
column  also  tied  for  the  highest 
percentage  of  men  readers  in 
the  same  studies. 

Today,  with  the  help  of  one 
secretary.  Miss  Wright  answers 
150  to  200  letters  a  week  from 
adults  and  teen-agers  seeking 
her  personal  advice.  “When  I 
have  a  youngster  who  is  in  trou¬ 
ble,  I  continue  to  correspond 
with  that  person  regularly  until 
he  or  she  no  longer  needs  ad¬ 
vice.  Some  of  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  started  writing  to  me  when 
they  were  teens  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  now  after  they 
are  married.” 

Miss  Wright  trys  to  give  the 
very  best,  sincere  advice  she  can 
possibly  offer,  often  getting  ex¬ 
pert  consultation.  She  avoids 
flippant  answers  in  selecting 
material  and  writing  her  col¬ 
umn.  She  does  most  of  her  writ¬ 
ing  and  letter  answering  at  the 
office,  but  finds  it  necessary  to 
read  her  mail  at  home.  This  can 
become  quite  a  grind  and  cuts 
down  on  her  personal  life. 

Gets  Personal  Satisfaction 

“I  miss  writing  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  stories  for  the  paper,  but 
I  couldn’t  do  12  columns  a  week 
unless  I  had  had  newsroom  ex¬ 


perience  and  had  learned  t|  j 
make  a  deadline,”  she  i  omartii 
“I  get  a  personal  satisfactin 
out  of  helping  people  and  tki 
offsets  the  desire  to  return  tt 
straight  news  reporting  again." 

She  keeps  a  file  of  “kids  witi 
deep  problems,  and  if  I  don’t  ^ 
hear  from  them  for  a  while,  I 
jot  them  a  note  a.sking  ho* 
they  are.”  Although  she  mistei 
the  excitement  of  page  one  as¬ 
signments,  she  says  that  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  people  who  seek 
help  “is  a  job  that  extends  be- 
yond  the  normal  working  day, 
but  every  time  I  learn  I’ve  a6 
tually  helped  solve  a  human 
problem  the  time  I  spent  seens 
unimportant.” 

A  native  of  Hammond,  Ind., 
Edan  Wright  came  to  the  Daily 
News  in  1945  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  from  North¬ 
western  University’s  M  e  d  i  11 
School  of  Journalism  and  with  | 
graduate  w’ork  in  psychology. 

By  temperament,  she  is  an  un- 
derstander  of  human  nature,  a 
talent  she  was  soon  to  exploit 
as  a  reporter. 

Started  in  Drama  Dept. 

She  started  as  an  editorial  !- 
assistant  for  the  movie  and  1: 
drama  section  under  the  late 
Lloyd  Lewis,  former  managing  £ 
editor  of  the  Daily  News.  Miss  | 
Wright  later  became  editor  of  g 
the  Saturday  roto  magazine  | 
The  late  Clem  Lane,  salty  edi-  I 
tor  of  the  cityroom,  was  eager  J 
to  get  Edan  as  a  reporter.  Mr.  I 
Lane  recognized  her  writing  J 
talent,  but  she  was  not  contat  | 
to  be  the  ordinary  girl  reporter. 

In  order  to  prove  her  worth,  ;{ 
she  suggested  the  guinea  pig  afr  i 
signments  that  led  from  one  3 
fascinating  or  harrowing  ei-  ! 
perience  to  another.  She  worited  1 
as  an  elevator  operator  in  n  j 
loop  department  store,  rang  the 
bell  for  Salvation  Army  Christ¬ 
mas  kettles  and  sang  on  the  i 
comers  as  a  Salvation  Army  j 
lass. 

She  spent  a  night  locked  up 
in  Lincoln  Park  zoo  with  the 
late  Bushman,  Chicago’s  famed 
gorilla.  Miss  Wright,  let  it  he 
said,  did  not  spend  the  night 
in  the  same  cage  with  Bushman, 
but  the  gorilla  stared  at  her  all 
night  through  the  glass  door  to 
his  abode. 

When  morning  came  and  the 
animals  were  screeching  and 
howling  with  early  morning 
breakfast  pangs.  Miss  Wrig^it 
sought  to  call  a  cab.  It  was 
6  a.m.  and  when  she  told  the 
cab  operator  she  wanted  a  cab 
to  pick  her  up  outside  the 
monkey  house  at  Lincoln  Park 
zoo,  the  operator  hung  up  oa 
her.  She  tried  again.  The  same 
thing  happened.  She  tried  a' 
third  time  and  the  cab  dia- 


Feathers  for  funny  bones! 

His  job  is  to  draw  feathers  that  tickle  the  funny  bone  —  and  he’s 
more  prolific  than  an  ostrich’s  tail!  With  keen  wit, 
he  can  find  fun  in  a  scorched  steak,  a  bored 
board  of  directors,  and  a  barber’s  whiskers 
.  .  .  rides  herd  on  the  ridiculous  .  .  .  and  even 
puts  a  smile  on  an  alarm  clock  grouch! 

Lauj^hing  Matter 

by  Salo  catches  the  comedy  of  everyday  life,  and  churns  up 
the  readers’  chuckles  into  sidewheeling  roars.  An  anti-dyspeptic, 
Salo’s  column  is  miserly  in  space,  uses  only  a  hundred  lines 
on  two  columns,  six  days  a  week  —  but  is  generous  in  laughs  for 
the  entire  family,  including  the  in-laws.  Give  your  circulation 
a  tonic  —  for  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune ~Ncw  York  Newro 

JFn#*  .Veir«  Building,  JVf'fr  VorAt 
Tribune  Tourer,  Chlrugg 
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patcher  said,  “Listen,  lady,  we 
all  have  our  troubles.  You  have 
your  troubles,  I  have  mine,  but 
listen,  lady,  the  bears  at  Lin¬ 
coln  Park  have  engaged  all  our 
cabs  for  this  morning.” 

Cx>vere<l  an  Execution 

Miss  Wright  was  the  first 
woman  to  have  covered  an  ex¬ 
ecution  in  Cook  County.  She 
was  the  first  to  take  the  FBI 
agent’s  training  which  is  nor¬ 
mally  restricted  to  men.  She 
was  the  first  woman  to  be  res¬ 
cued  by  helicopter  in  the  air- 
sea  rescue  plan  developed  by  the 
Nat^.  She  also  took  her  life 
in  her  hands  to  get  the  inside 
story  on  v-ice  and  swindling  by 
working  as  a  waitress  in  one  of 
Calumet  City’s  notorious  strip¬ 
tease  joints  operated  by  the  un¬ 
der  world  syndicate.  Her  big 
problem  was  to  quit,  after  two 
weeks,  much  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  big  Ixjss,  who  felt  that 
‘‘Kitty  Lane”  knew  too  much 
about  the  racket. 

Of  all  her  experiences,  the 
stint  as  an  inmate  of  a  mental 
hospital,  and  the  honky-tonk 
club  job  were  the  most  harrow¬ 
ing,  she  told  E&P. 

“I  often  lost  at  least  10 
pounds  while  on  such  assign¬ 
ments,”  she  recalled.  “Likewise, 

I  would  have  to  take  shots  each 
time  I  committed  myself  to  an 
institution.  While  in  such  places 
I  followed  the  regular  routine 
of  the  inmates  and  had  to  rely 
on  my  memory  for  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  take  notes.  I  was 
always  committed  under  an  as¬ 
sumed  name  and  had  no  con¬ 
tact  with  the  office  during  such 
assignments.” 

Had  Fun,  Too 

There  were  more  pleasant  ex¬ 
cursions,  such  as  being  a  chorus 
girl  in  “Red,  White  and  Blue,” 
musical  comedy  with  Peggy  Lee, 
and  being  a  cigarette  girl  in 
Chicago’s  Chez  Paree,  plus  stew¬ 
ardess  and  student  nurse’s 
training. 

One  of  Edan’s  last  major 
front  page  stories  was  solving 
a  22-year-old  kidnapping  mys¬ 
tery  for  which  she  was  honored 
for  “distinguished  service  to 
her  community  and  journalism” 
wth  a  dramatizing  on  televi¬ 
sion’s  “Big  Story.”  In  the  Mary 
Agnes  Moroney  case.  Miss 
Wright  enlisted  scientific  aids, 
including  blood  tests,  casts  of 
teeth  and  finger  prints. 

In  1954,  Edan  organized  the 
Chicago  Youth  Rally,  which  the 
Daily  News  has  continued  to 
sponsor  annually  and  has  de- 
veloped  into  a  youth  achieve- 
oent  program  for  graduating 
high  school  seniors.  Her  ability 
to  get  response  from  teens  and 
adults  is  contained  in  this  com- 
oent  from  a  reader: 


^  laMC  rwuna  ayMHcM  WotW  n«Ma  fM»vid  America  and  Western  Europe 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  356 
correspondents  in  63  countries. 


"It's  not  their  rejection  of  his  feature  he  resents — it's  the  get-well  card 
they  attached  to  it  .  .  ." 


GALU(X)’S  lATEST 

King  Features  Syndicate  has 
obtained  a  current  Doubleday 
bestseller  novel,  “Mrs.  ’Arris 
Goes  To  New  York”  by  Paul 
Gallico,  as  a  serial  fiction  fea¬ 
ture. 

This  is  Paul  Galileo’s  return 
to  the  characters  Mrs.  Ada  Har¬ 
ris  and  Mrs.  Violet  Butterfield, 
of  5  and  7  Willis  Gardens,  Bat¬ 
tersea,  Ix>ndon,  who  made  “Mrs. 
’Arris  Goes  To  Paris”  a  top 
seller  —  over  200,000  in  hard 
cover.  McCall's  Magrazine  paid 
well  over  one  dollar  a  word  to 
publish  an  18,000-word  conden¬ 
sation  of  “Mrs.  ’Arris  Goes  To 
New  York”  in  one  issue. 

The  KFS  serial  will  have  the 
complete  work.  It  will  be  re¬ 
leased  in  30  chapters  beginning 
Monday,  Sept.  19.  There  will  be 
six  illustrations  by  A.  S.  Packer. 


“Some  advisers  come  up  with 
sharp  and  vehement  pronounce¬ 
ments  after  hearing  only  one 
side  of  a  case.  Miss  Wright, 
however,  has  shown  consider¬ 
able  wisdom  and  common  sense, 
and  it  seems  evident  from  her 
past  articles  as  well  as  from 
her  present  column  that  she 
possesses  that  rare  quality  — 
compassion.” 

*  «  « 

Filler  Needs 
Vary  Widely 

San  Francisco 

Newspaper  improvements  are 
extended  even  to  the  lowly  filler, 
reports  H.  W.  Thompson,  owner- 
manager  of  Handy  Fillers  here. 

The  upgrading  of  the  lowly 
filler  into  a  news  item  actually 
began  about  1920  when  Charles 
C.  Powell,  a  former  editor  him¬ 
self  and  a  Oregon  publisher, 
started  Handy  Fillers. 

In  earlier  days  fillers  were 
gleaned  mostly  from  the  en¬ 
cyclopedia  or  technical  books. 
TTie  end  results  were  such  fas¬ 
cinating  facts  as  “The  specific 
gravity  of  uncut  spruce  is 
.31468.” 

Mr.  Powell  searched  out  items 
from  45  foreign  countries  rather 
than  from  an  almost  similar 
number  of  American  states.  He 
advertised  his  product  as  “time 
and  labor  saving  helps.”  Handy 
Filler  operations  have  been  con¬ 
tinuous  since. 

Newspaper  needs  were  found 
to  vary  greatly.  Some  editors 
want  only  column  closers  of  from 
one  to  eight  lines.  Others  desire 
items  only  of  twice  that  length. 
Still  others  wanted  headed  re¬ 
ports  running  from  90  to  130 
words. 


Handy  issues  four  services  of 
two  galleys  weekly.  These  total 
165  a  week  or  9,180  a  year.  Over 
the  years  more  than  35,000 
news-type  fillers  have  been  dis¬ 
tribute. 

The  heavy  demand  is  for  short 
shorts  such  as:  “Damascus  will 
have  Syria’s  first  TV  station” 
or  “Communist  China  now  has 
33  movie  studios.” 

If  you  are  a  connoisseur  of 
the  truly  short-short  story,  Mr. 
Thompson’s  choice  from  his  pro¬ 
duction  through  the  years  is: 
“In  Kenya  a  man  bit  a  croco¬ 
dile.” 

Should  you  have  a  yen  to  pro¬ 
duce  fillers,  Mr.  Thompson  sug¬ 
gests  that  copydesk  experience 
is  almost  an  essential.  His  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  on  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Union,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Telegram,  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Mr.  Thompson  took  over  the 
management  of  Handy  Fillers 
in  1950  on  Mr.  Powell’s  death 
and  recently  assumed  ownership. 
The  service  began  as  a  dollar-a- 
week  deal  and,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  still  holds  the  line. 

*  *  « 

Medical  News  Service 
Expands  to  Canada 

Montreal 

World  Wide  Medical  News 
Service,  Inc.  has  established  a 
Canadian  bureau  to  expedite  its 
coverage  of  the  Canadian  medi¬ 
cal  and  medical  research  scene 

The  Canadian  bureau  here 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
Brian  Cahill,  former  medical 
and  science  reporter  of  the 
Montreal  Gazette. 

The  medical  news  service 
maintains  six  bureaus  in  North 


Sunday  Tabloids 
Add  to  Featnres 

Both  the  New  York  News  and 
the  New  York  Mirror  are  fat¬ 
tening  up  their  Sunday  editions 
since  raising  the  price  from  10c 
to  15c  on  May  1. 

The  News  is  giving  a  higher 
proportion  of  editorial  content 
with  a  “Review  of  the  Week” 
double-spread,  two  new  pages 
of  women’s  features  and  five 
more  columns  for  sports. 

The  Mirror  is  increasing  its 
main  section  from  an  average 
of  92  to  100  pages.  Biggest 
change  expanded  the  TV  pro¬ 
gram  section  from  five  columns 
to  a  four-page  pull-out  section. 
A  short  short  story  has  been 
added,  a  “Sportrait”  on  the 
sports  pages,  and  a  full-page 
personality. 

• 

16,000-Word  Report 
On  Negro  Problem 

Rochbster,  N.  Y. 

The  Rochester  Times-Union 
has  completed  one  of  its  most 
comprehensive  investigations  of 
local  affairs.  Reporters  Jack 
Germond  and  Desmond  Stone 
handed  in  some  16,000  words  of 
copy  on  Rochester’s  Negro 
problem. 

Mr.  Germond  is  a  former 
Times-Union  reporter  now 
serving  as  New  York  City  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Gannett  News 
Service.  Mr.  Stone,  former  New 
Zealand  newsman  and  one-time 
Nieman  Fellow,  is  a  member  of 
the  Times-Union  staff. 

Together  they  spent  some  13 
weeks  on  the  project.  They  spoke 
with  more  than  150  persons  in 
the  community. 
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WASHLVGTON  FOCUS 


By  Pat  Munroe  should  give  the  thought 

behind  the  Werble  amendment 
very  serious  consideration.  It’s 
a  fine  thing  to  wave  flags  for 

A  mild-appearing  resolution  hospitality  from  Ser\’ice  con-  freedom-of-information  but  it  is 
to  set  up  a  three-man  board  to  cessionaires.  just  as  important  for  us  to  wave 


was  GOP  Chairman  Thrnila 
B.  Morton,  who  said  the  proj« 
would  foster  more  interest  g 
elections  on  the  “precinct  level’ 
*  •  ♦ 

NO  IXINGEK  STVG 


a  one  ining  lo  wave  nags  lor  ^.^n^an  reporter  now  k  ^ 

freedom-of-mformation  but  it  is  „„  ^he  select  list  of  conesponl 
just  as  important  for  us  to  wave  i^vUed  to  weeklv  pS 


investigate  violations  of  “free-  Going  on  from  this  point,  de  flags  for  responsibility  by  the 
dom  of  information”  was  roared  Toledano  said:  '  press.” 

j  .  i  j  c.  President  s  Nixon  press  auk 

down  at  an  unusually  heated  “It  would  establish  a  ver>'  bad  In  general  comments  on  SDX  invitations  read— “for  ^ 

recent  session  of  the  local  pro-  precedent  if  SDX  were  to  set  up  national  activities,  Scripps  also  conversation  _  and  somj 

fessional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  its  own  private  ‘Gestapo’  .  .  .  noted  in  a  worried  fashion:  say,  confusion”).  ’  ^ 

Chi  here.  Any  such  committee  would  be  “A  significant  number  of  jg  redoubtable  Sarah  Me- 

The  proposal — drawn  up  by  made  a  laughing  stock  by  the  young  students  are  being  at-  r-ip^don  corresnondent  for 

an  SDX  panel  headed  by  CBS’s  Washington  press  corps.  It  tracted  to  other  fields  (than  jjgg  Texas  and  the  East  and 

Lewis  W.  Shollenberger — drew  would  mean  that  a  reporter  can’t  journalism)  which  perhaps  pay  j^jg^  head  of  the  .American 

epithets  ranging  from  “Gestapo”  get  news  without  the  help  of  more  but  do  not  offer  the  same  Newspaper  Women’s  Club  Her 

on  down.  One  happy  outcome:  a  SDX.”  rewards.”  technique  for  getting  incited' 

large  turnout  of  the  member-  Wallace  Werble,  who  pub-  urged  that  steps  be  taken  calling  up  Mr.  Klein  to  com- 


epithets  ranging  from  “Gestapo”  get  news  without  the  help  of  more  but  do  not  offer  the  same  Newspaper  Women’s  Club  Her 

on  down.  One  happy  outcome:  a  SDX.”  rewards.”  technique  for  getting  incited' 

large  turnout  of  the  member-  Wallace  Werble,  who  pub-  urged  that  steps  be  taken  calling  up  Mr.  Klein  to  corn- 

ship  for  the  dinner  honoring  12  lishes  newsletters  in  the  drug  ^  increase  the  interest  in  plain  that  no  women  were  in- 


newly-elected  initiates. 

This  is  the  way  the  shooting 
went : 

The  resolution  read  in  part: 
“Whereas  the  example  set  in 


and  allied  fields,  then  said: 

“If  you  are  going  to  investi¬ 
gate  news  sources,  then  I  want 
to  investigate  reporters.” 

He  went  on  to  offer  a  three- 


younger  people  to  make  jour¬ 
nalism  their  careers. 

Newly-initiated  members  are: 
Marvin  Arrowsmith,  AP; 
Jamison  Cain,  Sims  News  Bu- 


Washington  frequently  serves  point  amendment  which  would:  Morris  I.  Cunningham, 


eluded  in  the  some  50  newsmo 
who  attend  the  newsworthy  so- 


KEEP  IN  TOICH 


as  the  model  in  the  rest  of  the  1  \  t  *  fu  p  in  Metnphis  Commercial  Appeal;  Along  comes  Jack  Kennedy 

free  world  .  .  .  (we  should)  ^  William  R.  Curtis,  Space  Age  with  a  heads-up  move  in  pres 

establish  a  permanent  FOI  News;  Alan  S.  Emory,  TTafcr-  relations  that  is  unprecedented 

Panel  to  provide  a  ready  in-  ^  ^  (N.  Y.)  Times;  Tom  R.  in  our  memory  of  covering  po- 

_ _ news  sources  that  the  freedom-  _  d  1  it  u  j  1  1-  tn  J-,. 


Panel  to  provide  a  ready  in¬ 
being  watchdog  organization  to 
handle  all  bona  fide  complaints.” 

Make-up  of  the  Panel:  one 
person  each  from  press,  periodi¬ 
cals  and  radio-TV. 


Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  Along  comes  Jack  Kennedy 


towyi  (N.  Y.)  Times;  Tom  R.  in  our  memory  of  covering  po- 


i  to  ,  .  ,  .  .  *  Gerber,  Boston  Herald  and  litical  conventions.  .All  editon 

ts-”  Traveler;  William  D.  Hall,  with  correspondents  accredited 

one  mis  ea  ing  Aviation;  Ed  Keman,  to  the  Democratic  show  in  Lm 

odi-  •  •  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  George  Angeles  are  receiving  a  not* 

2)  The  Panel  should  deter-  Kennedy,  Kiplinger  Letters;  from  Pierre  Salinger,  Mr.  Ken- 


Further  tViA  Panel  wno  tr.  “whether  the  complainant  Lisagor,  Chicago  Daily  nedy’s  press  aide,  saying: 

work  “behind-the  scenes  with  ^^st  sought  to  dig  out  the  facts  William  E.  Zimmerman,  “We  would  appreciate  yoni 

out  publicity  until  such  iime  as  te^st  "  Cn  the  "news  w^  fon.-arding  to  us  the  names  of 

it  deems  a  public  report  neces-  1"  fled  to  1  Tm  o n  a  the  persons  who  will  be  repr^ 

sary.”  ^  silver  Julius  Frandsen,  UPI,  sue-  your  organization  .  .. 

First  on  hi.<?  feet  was  Ralnb  ^  ceeds  Hobart  Rowen,  .Vcwswcefc, 


it  deems  a  public  report  neces- 

First  on  his  feet  was  Ralnb  ’  ’  '  ceeds  Hobart  Rowen,  Newsweek,  where  they  will  be  sta^ 

1  1  a  '^as  Ralph  3)  ^11  proceedings  of  the  as  new  president  of  the  chapter  Angeles  in  order  that  w* 

de  Toledano  Hearst  columnist,  ..^e  open  to  the  "  presirtent  ot  toe  cnapter. 

who  charged  that  Rep.  John  generally  and  all  confi-  ^  Commenting  on  the  de  Tole-  assistance.  .  .  .” 

Moss  (D.,  Calif.),  ohatoai,  of  cTrt’  ..S.'"!"’?’’';  .  -  . 


handed  to  him  on  a  silver 
platter  .  .  .” 


the  House  Government  Informa¬ 
tion  Subcommittee  had  “classi¬ 
fied  documents  secret”  in  a 


dential  or  Kangaroo  Cou*  c  ^  difference 

procedures  be  eliminated  .  .  principal  here.  Seaton  as  a 

Burton  Boroff,  a  reporter  for  responsible  to 


ON  THE  RANCH 


recenrhas^e  with  fnS  the  Congres;  and  n^t  tor^th;;  In  true  Texas  fashion  S,*- 

retary  Fred  Seaton  Th"s  had  Silver  Spring  and  a  recent  pad-  around.  He  (Seaton)  vvill  ate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B, 

invoked  a  refuSl  by  toth  Moss  get  every  bit  of  the  information  Johnson  is  ‘thinking  tall  m 

and  Seaton  to  let  e^h  othS  favor  of  the  resolution,  saying:  ,,.g  j^^ve  in  public  hearings.  I  the  pray  of  public  relatip 

see  certain  naoers  DertSni^l  to  .  “Tl":  Committee  has  been  only  hope  «e  are  equally  fortu-  ’f.S 


and  Seaton  to  let  each  other 
see  certain  papers  pertaining  to 


a  charge  by  Moss  that  officials  fo*""'®'*  "ot  so  much  to  help  the  nate  in  getting  his.” 
of  the  National  Park  Service  reporter  who  is  tp  lazy  to  get  *  *  * 

had  acted  unwisely  in  accepting  the  news.  It  puts  the  press  offirer  GOOD  FOR  EVERYONE 

in  the  government  on  notice  that 

_ we  have  such  an  organization  in  It  fell  the  lot  of  ^ 

I  I  existence.”  lev.  Daily  Oklahoi 


te  in  getting  his.”  Presidential  campaign  head¬ 

quarters. 

GOOD  FOR  EVEHVOME  G  "5e^"'ievSl,“'wr''?S!th 
It  fell  the  lot  of  Allan  Crom-  sold  a  large  public  relations  firm 


Patterson  knocked 
out  Johansson  at 


istence.”  ley.  Daily  Oklahoman  corre-  operating  in  Dallas  and  Fort 

Speaking  for  the  resolution  spondent,  to  ask  the  question  on  Worth.  He’s  a  former  editor  of 


was  John  Herling,  Editors  Syn-  everybody’s  mind. 


the  Terrell  Daily  Tribune 


dicate,  and  against  were  Bob  “With  a  larger  number  of  reporter  on  the  Fort 
Richards,  Copley  Press,  Ed  people  registered  as  Democrats,”  Star  Telegram. 


11:04.  UPI  trans-  Jamieson,  Houston  Chronicle,  he  said  to  a  panel  assembled  by  Assisting  him  is  Tom  Blake, 


mitted  the  picture 
at  11:14. 


press  jTt 

^  ntemational 


and  Jack  Horner,  Washington  the  American  Heritage  Founda-  native  of  San  Francisco 


Star  and  former  president,  Na-  tion  and  the  .Advertising  Coun- 


tional  Press  Club. 


cil  in  the  “Get  Out  The  Vote” 


one-time  assistant  White  House 
Press  Secretary  (under  Presi- 


After  the  voice  vote  was  taken,  campaign,  “why  wouldn’t  this  dent  Roosevelt). 

National  SDX  Vice  President  program  of  yours  help  Demo-  Also  in  the  picture  is  Blaii 
Ted  Scripps,  a  member  of  the  crats  more  than  Republicans?”  Mooney,  native  of  Decatur,  Tex- 


local  chapter,  said: 


Democratic  National  Chair-  formerly  in  public  relations 


“Personally,  I  also  was  op-  Paul  Butler  promptly  re-  work  in  Dallas 


posed  to  the  resolution.  I  do  not  sponded: 


Working  directly  on  the  Sen- 


think  it  is  SDX’ role  to  set  itself  “I  think  this  is  one  of  the  ator’s  hilt  staff  (in  fact  if  not 
up  so  that  in  the  future  it  could  finest  programs  ever  instituted  in  name)  is  ex-UPIer  Geo^ 
be  interpreted  as  (performing)  by  public-minded  citizens.”  Reedy  of  the  Democratic  Policy 


be  interpreted  as  (performing) 
a  police  action. 


by  public-minded  citizens.”  Reedy  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Equally  lavish  in  his  praise  Committee. 
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THE  U.S.  OLYMPIC  TEAM 
NEEDS  YOUR  SUPPORT  NOW! 


AN  URGENT  APPEAL  TO  THE  NEWS- 
PAPER  PUBLISHERS  AND  TO  THE  RA- 
DIO  AND  TELEVISION  BROADCASTERS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  publishing 
this  announcement  to  place  squarely  before 
you  the  present  financial  situation  of  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee. 

Right  now,  when  it  should  be  concentrating 
on  preparation  for  the  big  Games  at  Rome 
this  summer,  the  Olympic  Committee  is  faced 
by  a  serious  situation.  It  must  finance  train¬ 
ing  programs,  transport  more  than  450  ath¬ 
letes  and  officials  to  and  from  the  Games  and 
feed  and  house  them  there,  yet  it  has  received 
only  one-third  of  the  million  and  one-half  it 


needs  to  do  the  job. 

Without  adequate  funds,  the  U.S.O.C.  can’t 
take  all  of  our  athletes  to  Rome.  And  we  can’t 
afford  to  lose  to  Russia.  We  can’t  afford  to 
lose  too  badly.  It  would  be  a  damaging  blow 
to  our  national  pride. 

We’re  asking  you  to  rectify  this  situation. 

Newspaper,  radio  and  television  fund-raising 
appeal  kits  have  been  prepared  in  behalf  of 
the  U.S.O.C.  by  Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff 
and  Ryan,  Inc.  (Chicago). 

They’re  on  their  way  to  you. 

We  urge  you  to  utilize  the  material  and  to 
contribute  space  and  time  to  this  w'orthy  and 
worthwhile  cause  in  the  interests  of  public 
service. 


Support  your  OLYMPIC  Team 

This  space  eonfributed  fo  the  U.  S.  Olympic  Association  by: 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Foreign  Press 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


each  one  submit  samples  of  their 
work  to  prove  their  qualifica¬ 
tions.  They  have  brought  the 
number  of  people  they  consider 
to  be  fully  accredited  drama 
critics  down  to  aliout  25. 

PaKwing  file  Buck 

Even  with  these  qualifications 
they  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
passes  for  new  plays,  except  in 
rare  cases.  They  have  never  been 
able  to  get  Broadway  officials 
to  create  a  regular  system  for 
them.  In  their  attempts  they 
have  approached  producers, 
press  agents  and  theater  owners. 
At  various  times  each  of  these 
groups  have  either  declined  to 
approve  FPA  correspondents 
for  free  tickets  or  each  one  has 
passed  the  buck  to  the  other 
group.  Producers  claim  it  is  up 
to  the  press  agents.  Press  agents 
say  theater  owners  should  offer 
the  passes  and  the  owners  pass 
the  buck  back  to  the  fir.st  two. 

Paul  Sanders  had  a  comment 
to  make  about  the  theater  pass 
problem,  too:  “Once,  when  I 
was  discussing  the  theater  situ¬ 
ation  with  a  publicity  agent 
here,  I  was  told  iK)int  blank, 
‘We  don’t  give  a  damn  what 


you  write  in  a  Dutch  newspa¬ 
per.  If  you  were  writing  for  a 
London  paper  it  might  make  a 
difference  but  frankly  we  just 
don’t  care  what  is  printed  in 
your  country’.’’ 

As  in  the  club  house  situa¬ 
tion,  Broadway  has  its  side  of 
the  story,  too.  Again,  producers 
and  theater  owners  are  obligated 
to  make  a  profit.  They  do  not 
feel  as  though  a  good  review  in 
a  Japanese  or  Swedish  newspa¬ 
per  will  bring  in  any  money  at 
the  box  office. 

So  many  American  plays  end 
up  in  London  that  producers  are 
generally  inclined  to  take  a 
more  liberal  attitude  toward 
British  reviewers,  but  even  here 
interest  is  generally  shown  only 
by  a  producer  who  is  dead  cer¬ 
tain  he  will  be  the  one  to  take 
the  play  to  London.  If  someone 
else  is  going  to  take  the  play 
overseas,  the  original  producer 
will  not  be  interested  in  a  good 
review  here.  In  any  case,  a 
theater  owner  couldn’t  care  less 
about  a  foreign  review  because 
when  the  play  leaves  his  theater 
he  no  longer  has  a  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  it. 

The  government,  meanwhile, 
does  not  believe  it  should  go 
into  the  business  of  buying  up 
theater  tickets  for  distribution 
to  foreign  corresjKindents.  If 
many  people  feel  it  is  worth¬ 
while  for  public  funds  to  be 
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used  in  such  a  manner,  they 
have  not  made  their  feelings 
known  to  any  politicians. 

As  far  as  foreign  newsmen 
themselves  are  concerned  they 
generally  have  the  same  attitude 
toward  all  three  problems;  the 
need  for  a  headquarters,  re¬ 
duced  transportation  rates  and 
passes  for  shows.  They  realize 
that  in  a  democratic  country 
with  an  economic  system  such 
as  ours,  it  is  not  as  easy  to  help 
the  foreign  press  as  it  is  in 
other  countries. 

Vital  Function 

However,  they  are  also  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  perform  a  vital 
function  in  and  for  America 
through  their  analyzing,  inter¬ 
preting  and  explaining  of  this 
country  to  millions  of  people  all 
over  the  globe.  They  feel  that 
Americans  are  being  short¬ 
sighted  and  unreasonable  when 
they  do  not  care  how  and  what 
foreign  newsmen  write  home 
and  when  they  do  not  help  facili¬ 
tate  foreipm  press  coverage  in 
every'  way  possible. 

*  *  * 

End  of  .Scries. 


Fieltl  Enterprises 
Makes  2  Promotions 

Chicago 

Two  major  staff  changes  were 
announced  by  the  Newspaper 
Division  of  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Budd  Gore,  Chicago  Daily 
News  advertising  manager,  has 
been  made  assistant  to  Arthur 
E.  Hall,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Daily  News. 

Gabe  Joseph,  adv'ertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sun-Times,  has  been 
named  by  L.  T.  Knott,  vicepresi¬ 
dent-advertising,  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  advertising  manager  of 
the  Newspaper  Division.  In  his 
new  capacity,  Mr.  Joseph  will 
be  in  charge  of  advertising  for 
both  the  Daily  News  and  the 
Sun-Times.  A  member  of  the 
management  board  of  the  Sun- 
Times  since  its  inception,  Mr. 
Joseph  now  becomes  a  member 
j  also  of  the  Daily  News  man- 
i  agement  board. 

I  Before  becoming  Daily  News 
I  advertising  manager  in  1959, 

!  Mr.  Gore  had  been  retail  adver- 
;  tising  manager. 

Mr.  Joseph  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Sun-Times 
!  since  1952  and  earlier  served  as 
assistant  advertising  director 
and  as  retail  manager  of  the 
j  Chicago  Sun.  A  graduate  of  the 
!  University  of  Michigan,  he  has 
been  engaged  in  advertising 
sales  for  Chicago  newspapers 
since  1930. 
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as  easy  to  help  That  was  the  question  posi^ 
is  as  it  is  in  keynoter  J.  Montgomeij 
Curtis  to  the  annual  Shirtsleevt 
Conference  of  the  Pennsylvanii 
nction  Associated  Press  Managing  E4 

,  tors  Association  June  18. 

^  also  con-  Curtis,  director  of  the 

perfomi  a  vital  ^.merican  Press  Institute  at  Co- 
for  America  University,  told  the  edi. 

lalyzing,  inter-  ^  challenge  to 

ainmg  o  this  determine  what  the  readers  a- 
ns  of  people  all  newspapers. 

Professional  surveys  are  of 
being  short-  value,  Mr.  Curtis  said, 

>asonable  when  key  men  of  i 

O"  what  newspaper  to  private  homes  pro- 
n  write  horne  best  source  of  inform- 

I  not  help  facili- 

ss  coverage  in  talk  to  the  peiF 

’  pie,’’  Mr.  Curtis  told  the  45  edi- 

*  tors  attending. 

On  the  question  of  editiaj 
and  selecting  news,  Mr.  Curtii 
listed  topics  considered  of  in- 
terest  “to  all  the  people  nearly 
all  of  the  time.”  "They  included 
niOtlollK  weather,  health,  money,  war  and 

Chicago  peace,  sex,  crime,  disaster  and 
ff  changes  were  humor. 

;he  Newspaper  Newspapermen  must  always 
Id  Enterprises,  i^sk  themselves  if  the  content 
of  the  Chicago  of  their  product  has  the  greatest 
Chicago  Daily  popular  appeal,  he  said. 

After  the  keynote  speech,  the 

rit,; _ _  r>„;i„  AP  member  editors  broke  up 

cr  mnrmo-pr  tins  workshop  panel  discussioM 

^^e  various  state  news  wirei 
tant  to  Arthur  mi  ..  r»  i  t> 

sident  and  gen-  ^ 

the  Daily  News,  ^^^ew  Jersey  gave  hu 

/  Views  on  the  coming  presiden- 

[dyertising  man-  campaign  and  answered 

Times,  has  been  questions  from  the  floor. 
iCnott,  vicepresi-  Saturday  the  workshop 

to  the  new  posi-  groups  reported  at  a  joint  see¬ 
ing  manager  of  gion. 

Division.  In  his  Frank  Parry,  Scranton  Tima, 
dr.  Joseph  will  elected  president  of  the 

advertising  for  gtate  APME,  succeeding  Clem- 
News  and  the  gus  B.  (Lem)  Schwartz,  Vallep 
member  of  the  jjaily  Neics,  Tarentum. 
ird  of  the  Sun-  xhe  third  main  speaker  of  the 
inception,  Mr.  conference  —  AP  Foreign  Newi 
omes  a  member  Editor  Ben  Bassett  —  urged 
ily  News  man- 

newspapers  to  use  more  explaiiR- 
tory  background  and  interpre 
ing  Daily  News  tive  material  in  stories, 
nager  in  1959,  Past  president  citations  were 
?en  retail  adver-  present^  to  Quinton  Beauge, 
Williamsport  Sun-Gazette;  Ed 
las  been  adver-  Schuyler,  Bloomsbury  Prea 
)f  the  Sun-Times  Jake  MacPherson,  Pittsburg 
earlier  served  as  Post-Gazette  Sun-Telegraph, 
rtising  director  Mr.  Schwartz, 
manager  of  the  The  Easton  Express  and  ih 
graduate  of  the  publisher,  J.  L.  Stackhouse,  were 
lichigan,  he  has  hosts  to  the  conference.  Chid 
in  advertising  of  Bureau  Joseph  Snyder  d 
ago  newspapers  Philadelphia  headed  the  AP  stal' 
team. 
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prepare  materials  for  the  oper-  Newsday  should  consider  “a 
ation  of  web  offset  presses.  fantastic  investment”  in  equip- 

The  Conference  heard  from  ment  for  a  chanpfeover  to  photo- 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  presi-  composition.  He  emphasized  that 
dent  of  the  ANPA  Bureau  of  the  measurements  were  not  in- 
Advertisinir,  how  the  Total  Sell-  tended  to  be  used  as  a  club  over 
jUndanls  l)elow  375  lines  in  ‘"ff  effort  is  bejfinninj?  to  brinff  the  men  but  they  have  provided 
Ltaoe-punchinK.  some  million-dollar  advertising  a  basis  for  determining  the 

Introducing  the  speakers  and  schedules  into  newspapers.  competency  of  workers  before 

the  conference  program,  James  rk  ••  f’u  they  can  establish  any  “rights” 

Copley  of  the  Copley  Press,  Dramatic  TTS  Changes  on  joj,  jjj.  Woods  said  the 

Inc.  of  California  noted  that  Some  “dramatic  changes”  in  local  typographical  union  was 
the  delegates  had  a  major  task  tape  perforating  equipment  and  cooperating  in  a  program  for 
helping  newspapers  to  sur-  procedures  which  will  lower  the  retraining  of  the  men  to  get 
vi%*e  and  jirosper  since  they  cost  of  producing  type  in  hot  their  work  up  to  par. 
represented  about  half  of  the  metal  were  forecast  by  Robert  Insisting  the  work  standards 
operating  costs.  Wentworth,  director  of  the  pro-  are  merely  a  yardstick  for  plan- 

Charles  H.  Tingley,  man-  duction  engineering  division  of  aing  production,  Mr.  Woods  de¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Research  the  Research  Institute.  Tests  scribed  how  manpower  can  be 
Institute,  told  of  the  laboratory  lieing  conducted  by  systems  en-  deployed  to  ^st  advantage,  on 
work  and  specially  mentioned  an  gineers  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni-  basis  of  individual’s  capaci- 
advance  toward  development  of  versity  now  indicate  keyboard  ties,  to  meet  peak  loads  of  copy 
_  water-based  ink  which  reduces  improvements  that  can  result  in  fmm  advertising  or  editorial 
the  misting  problem  of  the  press-  speeds  of  better  than  550  lines  departments, 
room  and  the  ruboff  nuisance  to  per  hour  by  girl  operators,  Mr. 
the  newspai)er  reader.  Wentworth  said. 

He  said  some  pressures  may  With  only  four  weeks  of  train- 
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Mr.  Woods  said  the  .standards 
disclosed  that  .some  men  pro¬ 
duced  five  times  as  much  work 


be  exerted  on  the  ink  manufac-  ing,  he  said,  12  girls  employed  others. 

turers  to  assist  in  perfecting  on  the  project  have  averaged  “The  principal  thing  we  were 
the  ink.  348  lines  |)er  hour  on  .straight  interested  in,”  Mr.  Woods  said, 

Richard  E.  Lewis,  director  of  news  copy  and  at  least  one  has  “w'as  to  have  full  assurance  that 
the  mechanical  and  ser\’ice  divi-  attained  a  .speed  of  550  lines  ^tiy  new  methods  of  production 
sion,  reported  stepped-up  activ-  and  is  still  bettering  that  with  would  pay  off  and  continue  to 
ities  for  the  membership.  He  an-  experience.  The  information  efficiency.” 

nounced  an  attendance  in  ex-  compiled  in  the  tests  will  be  He  defined  the  work  standard : 
cess  of  900,  including  suppliers’  made  available  soon  to  the  How  long  a  skilled  printer  work¬ 
ing  at  a  comfortable  but  fast 
pace  takes  to  accomplish  any 
given  job  using  your  methods 


reprc.'jfiitatives  and  guests,  at  manufacturers  of  Photon  and 
he  conference.  Airline  difficul-  Fairchild  equipment.  George 
strikes  Green  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 


ties  and  threatened 
au.^ed  several  hundred  cancel 
lations. 

Not  Training  Strike  Help 


Joumnl  njid  Bulletin  heads  the  on  your  equipment  in  your  plant. 
Type  Production  Committee 
which  arranged  for  the  project. 

B.  G.  Burke,  production  man-  The  next  step,  Mr.  Woods  said, 
A  word  of  caution  for  pub-  aK®r  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  is  to  develop  a  .system  for 


Helps  .Advanced  Planning 


lishers  in  the  matter  of  me¬ 
chanization  of  mail  rooms  was 


Union  and  Tribune,  reported  measuring  the  work  load  in  ad- 
that  a  battery  of  10  tape-oper-  vance  from  advertising  and  edi- 
\r>ict‘(i  by  William  Braasch,  ated  Comets,  one  of  which  is  on  torial  layouts  and  plan  the  man¬ 
training  director  of  the  Research  standby  for  emergency  use,  has  power  needs  with  the  respective 
Institute.  eased  a  chronic  labor  shortage,  deadlines  in  mind.  Already,  he 

“This  is  a  big  step,”  he  said,  By  use  of  tape,  he  said,  the  pro-  said,  it  has  been  shown  that  it 
Wausi  the  machines  are  duction  has  increased  25%  in  is  more  efficient  to  let  a  flow  of 
mostly  enclosed  and  they  are  volume  of  pages — from  567  per  classified  copy  pile  up  and  then 
more  difficult  to  understand,  week  in  1953  to  798  in  1959 —  handle  it  with  a  planned  man- 
Actually  they  require  tech-  with  only  a  5%  increase  in  power  pool  than  to  process  an 
nicians — men  who  know  rather  typesetting  manhours.  uneven  flow  of  such  copy  in  a 

than  do.”  Three  of  the  original  Comets,  hectic  rush  against  closing  time. 

The  whole  training  program,  Mr.  Burke  said,  have  produced  Slide  presentations  showing  a 
Mr.  Braasch  said,  is  geared  to  more  than  six  million  lines,  variety  of  methods  for  obtain- 
the  idea  that  all  men  want  to  They  are  due  to  be  replaced  ing  fine  color  printing  were  an 
io  a  better  job.  It’s  up  to  the  soon.  The  output  of  the  whole  outstanding  feature  of  the  Con- 
s’jpen  isor  to  be  a  teacher,  he  shop  now  averages  about  29,000  ference. 

said,  or  the  alternative  is  either  lines  per  week  per  machine.  An  (Some  of  the  technical  papers 
to  do  the  job  yourself  or  have  allotter  system  automatically  and  further  reports  on  the  Con- 
t  done  incorrectly.  The  major  programs  the  tape  to  the  proper  ference  proceedings  will  appear 


Hedermans 
Buy  Daily 
In  Miss. 

Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Announcement  of  the  sale  of 
the  Hattiesburg  American  was 
naade  last  week  in  the  afternoon 
daily’s  final  edition. 

Francis  Harmon,  Andrews 
Harmon  and  Thomas  St.  John 
sold  the  newspaper  to  Robert 
M.  Hederman  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Jackson  Clarion-Ledger  and 
the  Jackson  Daily  News,  and  his 
two  brothers,  Zach  T.  Heder¬ 
man  and  Henry  Hederman  and 
their  families. 

Zach  and  Henry  Hederman 
are  managing  partners  of  Hed¬ 
erman  Bros.,  commercial  print¬ 
ing  and  lithographing  businesses 
in  Jackson. 

Active  operation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  remains  in  Hattiesburg,  it 
was  announced,  with  St.  John 
continuing  as  general  manager 
and  with  Leonard  Lowrey  being 
promoted  to  executive  editor  in 
charge  of  the  news  and  editorial 
departments. 

Ownership  in  State 

Sale  to  the  Hederman  Broth¬ 
ers  climaxed  negotiations  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  sellers,  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  keep  ownership  of  the 
property  in  the  state. 

Andrews  Harmon,  who  has 
served  as  editor  of  the  American 
for  the  past  30  years,  is  retir¬ 
ing  from  active  work.  His 
brother,  Francis,  who  now  lives 
in  New  York  City,  was  editor 
of  the  American  from  1926  to 
1932. 

Purchase  price  was  not  re¬ 
vealed. 

Mr.  St.  John  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  American  for 
51  years,  and  Mr.  Lowrey  has 
been  on  the  American  staff  since 
1938. 
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Work  Standards  Measured 


in  E&P’s  Plant-Equipment  Sec¬ 
tion  in  the  July  9  issue.  A  re¬ 
port  on  the  Photocomposition 


Stabler  Moves 

C.  Norman  Stabler,  for  35 


problem,  he  said,  lies  in  the  fact  machines, 
hat  most  workers  have  illogical 
inclusions  for  what  they’re 

[doinfr.  Another  systems  approach  to  S®n>inar  will  appear  next  issue.) 

Mr.  Braasch  closed  with  this  achieving  greater  efficiency  in  • 

statement:  “We  do  not  train  the  composing  room  was  re- 
|®«n  to  take  over  when  a  strike  ported  by  Allan  M.  Woods  of 
is  thrratened.  We  will  not  take  Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday, 

sides  in  a  labor  dispute.”  who  called  in  Collier  Elliott  and  years  with  the  financial  news 

Mr.  Braasch  announced  that  Associates  as  consultants.  The  department  of  the  New  York 
Kenneth  Heafield,  a  Michigan  project  devised  work  standards  Herald  Tribune  and  its  financial 
rolle^e  professor,  has  been  en-  for  every  phase  of  the  com-  editor  from  1929  to  1951,  will 
^ffed  as  administrator  of  the  posing  room  operation.  become  associated  with  Lazard 

lining  program  and  work  is  This  move  was  made,  Mr.  Freres  &  Co.,  in  an  advisory 

y*  going  ahead  with  the  Litho-  Woods  explained,  when  the  capacity.  He  will  assume  his 
iPsphic  Technical  Foundation  to  question  arose  as  to  whether  new  duties  July  1. 
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Strouse  Succeeds 
Resor  as  JWT  Chief 

Norman  H.  Strouse,  one-time 
ad  salesman  with  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligenrer,  and 
president  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  since  1955,  this  week 
became  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  agency,  succeeding  Stanley 
Resor  who  continues  as  chair¬ 
man.  Henry  C.  Flower  Jr.,  and 
Samuel  W.  Meek  continue  as 
vice  chairmen. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Mr.  Resor  who  disclosed  that 
his  stock  has  been  acquired  by 
the  agency’s  profit-sharing  trust 
for  members  of  the  company 
staff. 
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Saginaw 
News  Cited 
By  the  AP 

Gaylord,  Mich. 

Increased  interest  in  socially 
sigrnificant  subjects  by  Michigan 
Associated  Press  member  news¬ 
papers  was  cited  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  .\P  Editorial  Association 
meeting. 

Judges  for  the  group’s  annual 
news  contests  also  cited  notice¬ 
ably  improved  writing. 

The  Sayinmv  News  was  voted 
the  member  newspaper  of  the 
year  and  cited  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  AP  news 
report.  The  Ann  Arbor  News  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  as  Wirephoto 
member  of  the  year. 

Kenneth  West,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lansing  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Associated  Press  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  F.  Granger 
Weil,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Port  Huron  Times  Herald, 
was  chosen  vicechairman.  Mr. 
West  replaced  Harold  Diehm, 
news  editor,  Flint  Journal. 

More  than  100  delegates  and 
wives  and  guests,  editors  and 
publishers  of  Michigan’s  41  As¬ 
sociated  Press  member  newspa¬ 
pers,  attended  the  weekend 
meeting. 

Operations  of  the  AP  over  the 
past  year  and  plans  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  were  discussed. 

Sp«>rts  Series  ^'ins 

Bruno  Kearns  of  the  PontioA' 
Press  won  the  big  paper  sweep- 
stakes  prize  with  a  series  on 
rugged  sports.  Mr.  Kearns  did 
stories  on  judo,  water  skiing, 
skin  diving  and  polo.  He  spent 
a  day  or  tw'o  taking  lessons  from 
experts  in  each  field,  then  went 
through  his  paces  with  a  pho¬ 
tographer  recording  the  events. 
He  said  the  judo  lessons  were 
the  most  painful  part  of  the 
experience.  Mr.  Kearns  was  the 
first  sports  writer  to  win  the 
award. 

Wright  Bryan,  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  who 
judged  the  sweepstakes  entries, 
said  of  Kearns’  series: 

“It  was  bright  without  being 
trite,  readable  and  held  your  in¬ 
terest  throughout  the  entire 
series.” 

Waldron  Stewart,  Adrian 
Telegram,  won  the  small  paper 
sweepstakes  prize  with  a  skin 
diving  feature. 

Robert  Hoving,  Jackson  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot,  won  the  spot  news 
first  place  with  a  story  on  the 
last  run  of  the  Beeliner  passen¬ 
ger  train  on  the  Valley  Line; 
Larry  Bush,  Ann  Arbor  News, 
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won  the  single  feature  award 
with  a  story  on  astronomers 
planning  radio  contact  with 
plant  life;  Ralph  Watts  Jr., 
Royal  Oak  Tribune,  took  first 
place  in  the  feature  sequence 
with  a  series  on  “Community  at 
the  Crossroads  —  Redevelop¬ 
ment  in  Royal  Oak  Township.” 
Mr.  Kearns  also  won  first  place 
in  the  sports  classification. 

Karl  F.  Zeisler,  Dean  C. 
Baker  and  John  V.  Field,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  journalism 
professors,  did  the  preliminary 
judging  of  the  120  entries. 

• 

Memorial  Room 

Cincinnati 

George  Fries,  79,  retired  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  former 
Times-Star,  who  died  last  June 
7,  left  $4,000  for  a  room  to  be 
named  after  him  at  Cuvier  Press 
Club,  whose  president  he  was 
from  1933  to  1958.  A  widower, 
he  gave  a  total  $44,000  to  nine 
friends  and  charities  under  a 
will  signed  four  days  before 
death.  He  had  no  close  relatives, 
no  estimate  was  placed  on  estate 
value.  Bequests  include  $8,000 
to  Shrine  Hospital,  fund  for 
crippled  children;  $2,000  each 
to  the  local  Children’s  Hospital, 
Boys’  Clubs  and  Cancer  Society 
of  America;  $5,000  to  Deaconess 
Hospital  new  building  fund;  and 
$500  to  Timberidge  Boys’  Camp. 
Other  gifts  will  go  to  non-profit 
groups  to  be  selected. 

• 

Deegaii  Gets  Coke 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company  has 
retained  the  firm  of  Thomas  J. 
Deegan  Company,  Inc.,  as  coun¬ 
sel  on  public  relations.  Previous¬ 
ly  the  account  was  handled  by 
Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 


Oreiisteiii  Joins 
Bo  A  Research  Dept. 

Frank  E.  Orenstein,  formerly 
with  the  Marplan  division  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  survey 
research  at  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  .4NPA,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Leo  Bo¬ 
gart,  the  Bureau’s  vicepresident 
of  market  planning  and  re¬ 
search. 

Mr.  Orenstein  was  with  Mar- 
plan  for  four  and  a  half  years. 
He  serv'ed  as  manager  of  the 
communications  research  depart¬ 
ment,  with  responsibility  for  all 
research  in  print,  radio  and 
television.  Previously  he  was 
group  head  in  the  market  re¬ 
search  department  and  senior 
analyst  in  the  motivation  re¬ 
search  department. 

From  1952  to  1955,  he  was 
with  the  U.  S.  State  Department 
as  chief  of  the  evaluation  staff 
of  the  Educational  Exchange 
Program.  Before  that  he  was,  at 
various  times,  a  senior  research 
analyst  at  the  Voice  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  the 
retail  organization,  and  at  Mar¬ 
ket  Research  Corporation  of 
America. 

• 

Oregon  Bar  Awards 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  Oregon  State  Bar  has 
posted  a  $300  prize  for  the  best 
article,  series  or  editorial  on  a 
legal  or  judicial  subject  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  year  ending  Aug. 
5.  Judges  are  Harris  Ellsworth, 
newsman,  former  Congressman 
and  now  a  newspaper  broker; 
John  Hulteng  and  Fred  Shide- 
ler,  journalism  educators,  and 
E.  J.  Peterson  and  J.  B.  Beding- 
field  Jr.,  attorneys. 


Bomb  Safety ' 
Is  Revealed 
To  Reporters 

Wa-shingto* 

After  14  years  of  living  witi 
atomic  weapons,  the  Pentaga 
formally  briefed  newsmen  « 
safety  aspects  of  nuclear  it. 
vices.  By  coincidence,  the  so. 
sion  came  a  week  after  ad¬ 
mittedly  inept  handling  of  the 
story  of  a  BOMARC  fire  in  Nn 
Jersey  threatened  to  touch  of 
a  panic  in  the  New  Yoric-Ne» 
Jersey  metropolitan  area.  It 
supplemented  earlier  handonti 
issued  since  1958. 

Training  Films 

With  Defense  Department  it 
formation  czar  Murray  Synder 
sitting  in,  top  officials  of  the 
Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 
(DASA)  gingerly  outlined  safe¬ 
ty  procedures  followed  in  han¬ 
dling  nuclear  bombs,  and  showed 
the  press  abbreviated  portkai 
of  tw’O  training  films. 

DASA,  headed  by  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Edward  Parker,  handles 
U.  S.  weapons  work  for  all  three 
military’  services.  A  “specified" 
command,  it  reports  directly  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
its  command  rotates  among  the 
serv’ices.  It  is  the  military  six- 
cessor  to  the  Manhattan  Project 

The  agency’s  name  wii 
changed  from  Armed  Fortes 
Special  Weapons  Project 
(AFSWP)  in  1958. 

DASA  briefers,  meeting  a 
carefully-shepherded  press  defe- 
gation  in  a  “restricted”  area  in 
the  Pentagon,  added  little  to 
what  knowledgeable  reporters 
have  known  for  several  years. 
What  DASA  did  establish  wis 
an  understandable  background 
for  reporders  who  may’  some  day 
have  to  cover  an  atomic  acci¬ 
dent. 


.Vlijioliile  Safely  iNil 

Despite  safeguards,  which 
DASA  says  make  an  accidental 
nuclear  explosion  a  one  in  1,- 
000,000,000,000,000  improbabili¬ 
ty,  the  Agency  admitted  that 
“no  weayroir  is  absolutely  safe 
.  .  .  weaixms  are  inherently  dan¬ 
gerous.” 

A  true  atomic  blast  is  un¬ 
likely  to  occur  accidentally! 
DASA  says,  because  of  the  ei- 
treme  difficulty  of  synchronis¬ 
ing  the  firing  of  a  large  nut- 
her  of  detonators  surroundinf 
the  nuclear  core  of  a  bomb. 

Still  Classified:  the  numbs 
and  location  of  accidents  to  un¬ 
clear  weapons  which  have  nS 
been  uncov’ered  by  reporters  te 
date. 
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Dominance 

{Contiiiiud  from  page  14) 


IK  '  “The  public  wants  sex,  sin 
and  seduction — I  try  to  give 
hem  suspense,”  the  author  de¬ 
clared. 

“You  can  appeal  to  a  lot  of 
people  with  yellow  journalism. 
It’s  quicksand,”  he  warned. 

Newspapers  should  explain 
what  the  law  is  and  thus  aid  in 
curbing  crime,  he  suggested.  Re- 
ponsible  courtroom  reporting 
should  replace  stunts,  he  sug¬ 
gested  in  expressing  the  wish 
|the  press  would  realize  the  power 
it  has  in  presenting  the  things 
the  people  should  have  in  a 
dignified  way. 

Status  Bifl  ITrgoil 

“I  would  like  to  see  the  press 
develop  a  school  of  accredited 
reporters  with  court  status,”  he 
suggested.  “The  function  of  the 
press  is  to  lift  the  curtain  and 
put  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
into  all  comers  so  the  people 
w'ill  know  what’s  going  on,”  he 
added. 

“Sell  the  people  on  the  ma¬ 
jesty  and  justice  of  our  law. 
You  can  do  it,”  he  told  the 
editors. 

Questioned  on  pre-trials,  Mr. 
Gardner  .submitted  that  news¬ 
men  should  find  competent  at¬ 
torneys  who  will  weigh  ques¬ 
tions  on  facts  involved — not  the 
case  itself  —  for  presentation 
along  with  tips  from  the  district 
attorneys. 

Whatever  the  means  or 
method,  newsroom  costs  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  mount,  according  to 
R.  D.  Funk,  managing  editor, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook.  He  esti¬ 
mated  a  need  to  prepare  for  an 
eight  percent  increase  annually 
in  summarizing  a  survey. 

“Integration”  Fight 

A  debate  on  the  integration 
of  press  conferences  brought 
spirited  discussion  from  the  floor 
but  resulted  in  no  decision.  A 
question  as  to  how  many  would 
agree  to  a  conference  to  set 
ground  rules  for  joint  news¬ 
paper  and  radio-television  con¬ 
ferences  brought  a  showing  of 
only  12  to  15  hands  from  the 
scores  present. 

Earl  Behrens,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  president,  Capitol 
Correspondents  Association,  said 
press  conferences  with  television 
and  radio  representatives  in  at¬ 
tendance  are  mass  meetings  and 
entertainment. 

Mr.  Behrens  said  television 
bad  proved  it  was  not  adult 
because  it  walked  out  on  the 
Governor  Rockefeller  conference 
in  Los  Angeles  instead  of  cover¬ 
ing  it. 
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At  their  respective  capitals, 
lioth  Governor  Pat  Brown  of 
California  and  Gov.  Rockefeller 
hold  separate  conferences.  TV 
and  radio  attend  the  press  ses¬ 
sion,  but  lights,  cameras  and 
recorders  are  not  put  into  use 
until  the  second  .session  opens, 
he  said. 

One  minimum  requirement 
should  be  that  an  experienced 
newsman  should  accompany  each 
cameraman,  Mr.  Behrens  sug¬ 
gested. 

Teles’ision’s  Stand 

Grant  Holcomb,  CBS,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  said  the  representatives 
of  all  media  can  co-exist  if  they 
respect  each  other.  ’The  result 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  public, 
he  declared. 

TV  and  radio  did  not  walk 
out  on  either  governor  at  Los 
Angeles,  Mr.  Holcomb  .said.  A 
joint  conference  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  in  advance,  he  declared. 

Some  TV  cameramen  were 
physicially  prevented  from 
taking  films  by  staff  men  at 
Gov.  Brown’s  conference,  Mr. 
Holcomb  said.  Some  of  the 
cameramen  took  their  cameras 
and  walked  out  on  Gov.  Rocke¬ 
feller  but  the  reporters  re¬ 
mained.  Only  technical  men  left 
this  conference  and  a  few  news¬ 
paper  reporters  present  used 
personal  recorders,  he  added. 

The  CBS  veteran  said  he 
would  agree  to  ground  rules  but 
not  to  a  separate  arrangement  in 
reasserting  his  hope  integrated 
conferences  would  be  accepted. 

New  Re<‘ord  .Set 

The  conference  set  a  new 
record  with  170  advance  regis¬ 
trations  and  soared  toward  300 
in  its  total  registered  attend¬ 
ance. 

R.  D.  Funk,  Santa  Monica 
Outlook,  was  elected  chairman 
to  succeed  Alexander  Bodi,  Palo 
Alto  Times.  Liee  Payne,  Temple 
City  Times,  was  named  vice- 
chairman  with  Paul  Veblen, 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

An  up-to-the-minute  report  on 
mechanical  progress  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  John  Anderson,  Los 
Anaeles  Times  and  chairman, 
ANPA  research  committee. 

The  women’s  pages  made  a  bid 
for  recognition  from  editors, 
with  the  notation  that  adver¬ 
tisers  have  long  appreciated  and 
demanded  paid  space  in  this 
section.  The  speakers  were  Kath¬ 
leen  Doyle,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  Jean  Mooney,  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association, 
with  A1  Perrin,  Riverside  Press 
and  Enterprise,  moderator. 

The  successful  merger  of  San 
Francisco’s  Hearst  and  Scripps- 
Howard  afternoon  dailies  into 
the  News-Call  Bulletin  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Charles  H.  Schneider, 


editor.  Both  had  been  good  news¬ 
papers  on  their  own  but  had 
suffered  from  the  enmity  of 
bitter  competition,  he  observed. 

A  somewhat  divergent  score 
card  of  political  forecasts  was 
provided  by  two  press  associa¬ 
tion  veterans,  Lyle  Wilson,  UPI, 
and  Jack  Bell,  AP. 

Both  agreed  the  odds  favor  a 
Nixon-Kennedy  contest.  Mr.  Bell 
described  Senator  Lyndon  John¬ 
son  as  the  Democratic  runner- 
up.  Mr.  Wilson  gave  Senator 
Stuart  Symington  as  good  a 
chance  for  the  presidential  nom¬ 
ination  as  anyone  except  Sena¬ 
tor  Kennedy. 


‘Home’  Press 
Rule  Stressed 

Stanford  UNitTJtsiTV,  Calif. 

Women  have  imposed  a  “home 
rule”  over  the  press,  panelists 
told  the  CNPA  Editors  Confer¬ 
ence  here. 

The  woman  controls  the  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  home.  She  selects 
the  delivered  newspaper  and 
makes  certain  it  reaches  her 
daily,  Jean  Mooney,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  said. 

Women  influence  buying  as 
w'ell  as  circulation,  and  are  in¬ 
terested  in  almost  all  advertis¬ 
ing.  Retailers  have  long  known 
this  and  demand  space  in  wom¬ 
en’s  sections,  observ'ed  Kathleen 
Doyle,  women’s  editor,  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

A1  Perrin,  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press  and  Enterprise,  and  mod¬ 
erator,  asked  if  the  women’s 
audience  is  really  different. 

“No,”  replied  Mrs.  Doyle, 
“their  interests  are  the  same  as 
men’s,  but  the  appeal  is  differ¬ 
ent.”  The  women’s  view  is  more 
subjective.  Miss  Mooney  added. 

“A  young  couple  shopping  for 
a  new  car  see  a  new  station 
wagon.  The  husband  thinks  the 
price  is  a  little  high  but  the  auto 
is  easy  to  maintain.  His  wife 
notes  how  well  the  paint  job  will 
go  with  her  coloring  and  im¬ 
agines  the  look  in  her  neigh¬ 
bor’s  eye  when  she  sees  the  new 
addition  to  the  car  pool.” 

Needed  today,  Mrs.  Doyle 
said,  are  publishers  willing  to 
treat  the  women’s  section  as  a 
news  section. 

Editors  should  revise  their 
thinking  for  the  women’s  page, 
examine  the  female  audience, 
and  then  hire,  train  and  en¬ 
courage  the  women’s  staff  just 
as  they  would  their  news  staff, 
the  women  panelists  submitted. 

The  Examiner  editor  classi¬ 
fied  women’s  page  material  as 
spot  news,  routine  news,  feature 
materials  and  standard  features, 
including  patterns,  recipes  and 
similar  matter.  She  heads  a 
staff  of  18  “including  four  men 
who  seem  to  be  surviving.” 
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‘This  Week’ 
Promotes  3 
To  Vicepres. 

Three  executives  have  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresidents  of  United 
Newspapers  Magazine  Corp., 
publisher  of  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Ben  Wright,  president 
of  the  company.  'The  new  vice- 
presidents  are  Richard  T.  Ney, 
vicepresident,  administration; 
Dwight  1.  Skinner,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  newspaper;  and  Joseph  G. 
Wright,  vicepresident,  manufac¬ 
turing. 

Mr.  Ney  has  been  administra¬ 
tive  manager  for  the  past  four 
years.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  was 
manager  of  This  Week’s  Cleve¬ 
land  sales  office  from  1954  to 
1955.  He  joined  the  magazine  in 
1950  as  manager  of  the  market¬ 
ing  and  plans  department. 

Before  joining  This  Week, 
Mr.  Ney  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Waring  Products  Corp., 
and  prior  to  that  time  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  and  N.  W.  Ayer  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  as  an  ac¬ 
countant  executive. 

Mr.  Skinner  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  This  Week’s  Newspa¬ 
per  Division  since  July,  1959  (in 
conjunction  with  W.  Parkman 
Rankin,  also  a  vicepresident, 
newspaper  division),  following 
a  period  as  New  York  sales 
manager.  Before  joining  This 
Week  in  1956,  Mr.  Skinner 
serv’ed  with  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers,  Inc.,  for  10 
years,  first  as  Western  manager 
and  later  as  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  where  his  activities  in¬ 
cluded  both  advertising  sales 
and  newspaper  relations. 

From  1942  to  1946,  Mr.  Skin¬ 
ner  was  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times,  following  a  three-year 
association  with  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  national  newspaper 
representatives.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Chi- 
eago  Tribune  in  1934,  and  also 
saw  service  with  the  advertising 
sales  department  of  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Wright  (no  relation  to 
Ben  Wright)  has  served  the 
manufacturing  division  of  the 
magazine  for  the  past  12  years. 
He  came  to  This  Week  from 
Parade,  and  before  that  he  was 
associated  with  Street  &  Smith 
Publications. 

Mr.  Wright’s  first  association 
with  This  Week  began  in  1936, 
through  his  position  wdth  Alco- 
Gravure  Division  of  Publica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  which  prints  the 
magazine. 
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Probes  By 
Congress 
Help  Press 

Charlottesvillb:,  Va. 

Congressional  investigating 
committees  —  far  from  being 
condemned  —  should  be  fully 
supported  by  the  press,  in  the 
view  of  crusading  reporter  Clark 
R.  Mollenhoff  of  the  Cowles  Pub¬ 
lications. 

Speaking  here  to  a  Business 
News  Editor  Seminar  held  by 
the  Virginia  Press  Association, 
Mr.  Mollenhoff  said: 

“Congressional  committees  are 
the  greatest  help  we  have  as 
reporters.  The  McClellan  (labor 
rackets)  committee,  for  example, 
was  able  to  spotlight  local  crime 
that  could  not  be  done  other¬ 
wise  because  local  judges  and 
other  officials  were  involved  with 
the  criminal  elements. 

“Committees  also  have  mem¬ 
bers  from  each  party  and  thus 
have  checks  and  balances  that 
do  not  exist  in  the  Executive 
Department  where  everyone  is 
trying  to  be  on  the  team.” 

The  Seminar  was  but  part  of 
a  busy  weekend  of  activities  for 
Virginia  editors.  The  schedule, 
arranged  by  R.  K.  T.  Larson, 
Norfolk-Portsmouth  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  included: 

1 )  Presentation  of  a  silver 
plaque  honoring  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  for  his  views  on  freedom  of 
the  press  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
National  President  V.  M.  New¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  managing  editor,  Tampa 
Tribune.  The  plaque  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Shannon, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  will  repose  near 
the  entrance  to  the  University’s 
library. 

In  making  the  presentation, 
on  the  grounds  in  front  of  the 
famed  Jefferson-designed  rotun¬ 
da,  Mr.  Newton  declared: 

“Jefferson  gave  the  world  the 
magnificent  philosophy  that 
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TEmple  3-3018 
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government  is  the  servant  of 
man,  which  175  years  later  is 
still  echoing  and  reechoing 
around  the  world  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  Marxians. 
He  believed  a  free  press  was  an 
integral  and  essential  part  of 
free  government.” 

2)  Silver  tie  clasps  with  a 
miniature  of  the  famed  Vir¬ 
ginia  Colonial  press  also  were 
presented  for  their  freedom-of- 
information  activities  to: 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond 
Newspapers;  Turner  Catledge, 
New  York  Timefs;  John  Colburn, 
Richmond  Timen-Dispatch; 
E.  W.  Scripps,  Jr.,  Scripps- 
Howard;  J.  Russell  Wiggins, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  and 
to  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Mollen¬ 
hoff. 

3)  A  larger  silver  copy  of  the 
Virginia  Colonial  press  (esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  $1,500)  was 
presented  at  a  luncheon  by 
V.  P.  A.  President  Walter  B. 
Potter,  publisher  of  the  Cul¬ 
pepper  Star-Exponent,  to  Rep. 
John  E.  Moss  (D.,  Calif.)  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Government  Infor¬ 
mation  subcommittee. 

Accepting  the  award,  Mr. 
Moss  said: 

“Without  the  freedom  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  facts  there  can  be  no 
freedom.  Without  freedom  to 
print  these  facts  as  they  are  and 
not  as  some  officials  want  them 
to  be  there  can  be  no  freedom. 

“I  believe  at  this  moment  we 
are  at  a  critical  point  in  our 
history.  We  are  told  we  cannot 
be  entrusted  with  the  facts  we 
need  to  survive. 

“There  can  be  no  security 
when  we  leave  it  to  the  experts.” 

During  the  luncheon.  North 
Callahan,  New  York  columnist 
and  author,  delivered  an  address 
on:  “Jefferson  and  the  Free 
Press.” 

Speakers  at  the  Seminar  in¬ 
cluded  Arnold  Barach,  Changing 
Times  Magazine;  Hobart  Rowen, 
business  trends  editor,  News¬ 
week;  Alfred  A.  Crowell,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Maryland, 
and  Dean  Norval  Luxon,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  N.  C. 

• 

Civil  Defense  Section 
Runs  Without  Ads 

Houston,  Texas 

The  Houston  Post  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  section  on  Civil 
Defense  mobilization  in  the 
event  of  enemy  attack  or  dis¬ 
aster. 

Entitled  “A  Handbook  For 
Survival,”  the  12-page  tabloid 
section  was  written  and  edited 
by  Arnold  Rosenfeld,  Post 
staffer. 

The  section,  which  carried  no 
advertising,  was  published  as  a 
public  service  to  Post  readers. 


•!  Ti  A  A  crease  in  the  consumptin  w  I 
llRllS  X  rOtCSt  newsprint,  he  also  noted  %  I 

no  proof  that  the  tolls  nq,  { 

Seaway  Cut  been  produced. 

On  Newsprint  ^ew  Daily  Begins 

^  New  Magazine 


Washington  Santa  Clara, 

Only  one  group  turned  up  to  ^he  nation’s  neS 

protest  an  application  by  the  newspapers  -  the  sS 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  fjlara  Journal  -  published  S 
Association  and  several  Cana-  ^ 

-Hi  1-  first  edition  of  its  new  weeki^i 

dian  paper  mills  to  slice  news-  , 


Clara  Journal  —  published  the 
first  edition  of  its  new  weekaj 


uluii  uitptri  iiiiiia  Lu  Mict;  news-  f  •  •  * 

print  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence  ^ 

Seaway  by  50%.  But  sharp  The  tabloid  section  is  devoW 
questioning  by  the  four  mem-  Hornes  and  gardens,^ 
bers  of  the  Seaway  Joint  Tolls  ^  ^ 

Advisory  Board  indicated  that  television  and  general  helpW 
they  did  not  look  with  much  ^j^ts  for  the  do-.t-yoursSS 
favor  on  the  application.  +1,..  u. 

The  Association  of  American  * 

Railroads  a  foe  of  the  Seawav  cover  and  ii 

j  printed  on  peach  colored  stock, 
from  its  very  inception,  opposed  m,  i  1 1  • 

4.U  4.  4.  -41  The  Journal,  a  weekly  since 

the  fort  to  get  newsprint  clas-  converted  to  Z 

sified  as  bulk  cargo,  rather  than  tion  by  S  &  S  Newspa]S 

general  cargo  a  inove  which  28.  S  &  S  pur?hS 

would  reduce  tolls  from  90c  a  ^  ^  .j  ^ 

ton  to  about  half  that.  living  will  be  po^ 

Declining  to  produce  arg^-  Ushed  every  Friday  as  a  supple- 
ments  touching  on  what  the  the  Monday  thr^ 

raf  oads  stood  to  lose  by  a  toll  Journal.  Regular  a^- 

reduction.  Burton  N.  Behling,  tjgjng  space  rates  are  charged, 
the  Association  spokesman,  said 
a  reduction  would  substantially  * 

reduce  the  Seaway’s  revenues  —  George  Devyr  Retires; 
and  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  .  wi 
the  Seaway’s  statutory  duty  to  ^  ***'  noe  I  ears 
pay  for  itself.  George  F.  Devyr,  advertisiiif 

The  case  presented  by  ANPA  manager  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  is  w- 
and  the  paper  mills  rested  on  tiring  after  52  years  of  employ- 
two  major  points  —  (1)  that  ment  with  the  saw  and  pn* 
newsprint  has  all  the  character-  manufacturing  firm.  He  is  tk 
istics  of  bulk  cargo  commodities,  third  generation  of  his  family 
such  as  wood  pulp  (which  to  work  for  the  company, 
travels  at  the  lower  toll),  and  When  the  Hoe  plant  and  of- 
(2)  that  newsprint  shippers  fices  were  moved  in  1929  fron 
haven’t  profited  from  the  Sea-  a  downtown  location  in  Manhat- 
way’s  ability  to  handle  bigger  tan  to  their  present  site  in  the 
ships  than  could  the  old  canals,  Bronx,  the  whole  project  wis 
since  they  still  use  the  same  mapped  and  supervised  by  Mi. 
shallow-draft  canal  boats.  Devyr.  Later,  he  assumed  n- 

The  Board  was  unsatisfied  on  sponsibility  for  the  company’s 
the  reasons  the  shippers  didn’t  publici^  and  advertising, 
use  bigger  ships,  and  seemed  f^^vyr  said  he  plann^ 

unconvinced  that  lower  tolls  continue  some  of  his  sp^ialaed 
would  mean  increased  shipping  ^ork  for  Hoe  from  his  hoineet 
of  newsprint.  “We’d  lose  $150,-  Islaf .  His  last  officul 

000  in  revenue  if  we  lowered  chore  was  his  usual  one  of  serr- 
vour  tolls,”  Chairman  George 

A.  Scott  told  them.  “We’d  like  center  at  the  ANPA  M^ham^ 
to  be  sure  we  could,  make  it  up.”  Conference  in  Florida  this  wed 

Mr.  Scott  also  said  the  value  • 

of  a  commodity  ought  to  be  Saltier  Elected 
taken  into  consideration  in  set¬ 
ting  tolls  and  pointed  out  that  John  E.  Sattler,  Northea^ 
the  sale  price  of  newsprint  at  manager.  Ford  Motor  (!» 
port  —  $134  per  ton  —  makes  Pany,  this  week  was  el^ 
it  one  of  the  highest  valued  president  of  the  New  iw* 
commodities.  Chapter  of  the  Public  RelatKW 

A  final  point  made  by  Dr.  Society  of  America. 

Behling  may  weigh  heavily  in  • 

the  Board’s  recommendations.  Paul  Hoflfman  Dies 

He  pointed  out  that  since  the 

tolls  were  imposed,  shipping  of  Paul  Gerhardt  Hoffman,  ii 
newsprint  on  the  Seaway  has  editor  of  Suburbia  Today,  rtap^ 
increased.  While  Chairman  Scott  zine  supplement  for  suburta, 
pointed  out  that  this  was  prob-  newspapers,  died  June  20,  d 
ably  the  result  of  a  general  in-  parently  of  a  heart  attack. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  25, 


John  E.  Sattler,  Northeaster 


Chapter  of  the  Public  Relatkn 
Society  of  America. 


U 
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Shell  Oil  Account 
Moves  To  OB&M 

Effective  Dec.  1,  the  $16,000,- 
000  Shell  Oil  Company  account 
will  terminate  a  30-year  rela¬ 
tionship  with  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  and  move  over  to  Ogilvy, 
Benson  &  Mather,  Inc. 

Shell’s  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  will  continue  to  be  handled 
by  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Last  year  Shell  spent  about 
$2,500,000  in  newspapers. 


Price  Increase 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

The  single  copy  price  of  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  The  State,  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  rose  5c  to  20  cents 
June  19.  Weekly  subscription 
rates  (45c  daily-and-Sunday), 
and  single  copy  prices  of  week¬ 
day  editions  (6c)  are  unchanged. 
The  new  Sunday  price  includes 
newsstand  sales,  Sunday-only  de¬ 
liveries  by  carrier,  and  Sunday- 
only  by  mail. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale  > 

SOUTHERN  CAUFXJRNIA 
SUBURBAN 

Semi-weekly,  )a'oasinK  $540,000.  Top- 
noteh  roUu^  plant,  laree  building  in¬ 
cluded  for  $326,000.  Rapid-yrrowth  area 
Hsaures  experienced  suburban  i>ublisher 
lanra  capital  yain.  Exclusively  listed 
with  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim.  California. 

WYOMING  WEEKLY,  $47,000  GROSS 
— $50,000  price,  reasonable  terms. 
Hailey-Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kansas. 

Publications  Wanted 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Loans  and  Financing 

'  LOANS  NEGOTIATED— $200,000  and 
I  up,  for  expansion  or  purchase  of  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  TV  properties.  PUB- 
I  LISHERS  SERVIOB.  P.  O.  Box  »1S2, 
Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

{  Press  Engineers 

I 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
I  Expert  Service— World  Wide 

I  SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-69  FVankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 
BArday  7-9776 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers  | 

ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that  ! 
boys  the  newspaper — it's  the  person-  I 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
1>  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  ' 
sellinit.  _ 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGB24CY  ; 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  | 

4HKX)MPErENT  appraisals  and  con-  i 
saltations:  confidential  brokerafte;  30  I 
years  of  honest  dealinyr.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  623  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  Oslifomia.  I 

IN  THE  (X)M  PLICATED  pattern  of 
today's  newspaper  transfers  your 
broker  is  a  money  saving,  danKer- 
svoidinK  asset.  Newspaper  ^rvice 
Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City, 
Horida. 

SALBS-PURCHASES  handled  with 
disoretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

YOU  CANT  beat  midwest  newspapers 
for  stability.  Herman  Koch.  2923  Vir¬ 
ginia  St.,  Sioux  CSty,  Iowa.  | 

OONFroENnAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
Phone  KEystone  3-1361. 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binithamton,  N.  Y. 
Atsblished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience! 
VsloMions  of  newspapers,  subsidiaries, 
tsieTision,  radio  and  syndicates — for  tax 
ud  other  purposes.  More  than  200 
in  31  States  to  date.  Comprehensive 
repo^  submitted.  By  mail  if  desired. 
Qualified  expert  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
44$  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 

_ Publications  for  Sale 

Wsstem  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L,  STOLL  &  ASSOCT- 
ATB.  Suite  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  28,  California. 

SUCCESSFUL,  70-year-old  controlled 
oralation  weekly  in  Chart  Area  2, 
uuilding  and  equipment  appraised  at 
ysr  $90,000.  Downpayment  $20,000. 
Owner  retiring.  Publishers  Service, 
P-0.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

CAUPORNIA  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE 
Weekly,  exceptionally  fine  plant,  pros¬ 
perous  area,  good  climate,  steady 
ETowth.  $122,000.  $36,000  down  in- 

receivables.  Jos.  A.  Snyder, 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana- 
h«*°',  California. 

IOWA  SUBURBAN  and  PLANT,  $106,- 
••0  with  only  $20,000  cash  down ;  can 
Psy  for  itself  6  years  at  present  iwofit 
jets.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 

Ksaiai. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

LOS  ANGELES  AREA 
NEWSPAPERS 

Two  profitable  semi-weeklies  in  grow¬ 
ing  area.  $500,000  annual  volume.  Real¬ 
istically  priced.  At  least  $100,000  down 
payment. 

Write  for  FRBIE  10-year  circulation  i 
summary  of  all  California  dailies.  I 
Vernon  V.  Paine,  with  L.  H.  Paine, 
broker,  P.O.  Box  265,  Upland,  Calif. 

UNDENIABLY  a  premium  location. 
Wealthy  4,500  county-seat  town.  Chart  i 
Area  #6.  ITnoppos^  weekly.  Gross  ! 
$50,000  up.  Sensible  price,  about  $15,- 
000  down.  Write  fully.  DIAL,  15  Wav-  ' 
erly,  Detroit  3,  Michigan. 

ARIZONA.  PROFITABLE  WEEKLY 
and  job  shop,  fastest  growing  area, 
suburb  of  T'hoenix,  Gross  about  equals 
price  of  $33,000.  ARIZONA  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  Properties.  Dean  Sellers,  625 
B.  Main,  Mesa,  Arizona,  Affiliate  of 
Cummins  Trust  Co.  , 

-  ! 

BEGINNING  2nd  CENTURY  continu¬ 
ous  imfalioation.  Largest  paid  weekly  j 

circulation  west  of  Mississippi  River. 

Circulation  every  State  of  the  Union, 
total  5,187  ABC  at  $6.00  year.  Legals 
$5,920  year.  Street  sales  to  tourists  up  | 
to  4,000  week,  stimulated  by  45  bill-  I 
boards  owned  by  paper,  rent  free.  Job 
printing  undev^oped  could  add  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  to  income.  $30,000  down 
required.  Our  No.  0861.  May  Brothers, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

ARIZONA  BI-WEEKLY,  15,000  free  , 
distribution,  money-maker,  permanent  ^ 
advertising  accounts,  attractive  fast-  j 
growing  city,  no  shop,  groas  $42,000,  ■ 
price  $38,500.  ARIZONA  NEWSPA-  : 
PER  Properties,  Dean  Sellers.  625  E.  , 
Main,  Mesa,  Arizona,  Affiliate  of  I 
Cummins  Trust  Co. 

HIASTBRN  DAILY,  established  1882.  I 
and  live  shopper,  $115,000,  with  a  main  1 
business  street  building.  Income  $97.-  ' 
000;  no  johwork.  Our  No.  0871.  May 
Brothers,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  i 

PAST  GROWING  semi-weekly — Boom  ' 
area  —  Excellent  equipment  —  Gross  1 
$600.000— Price  $450,000—29%  down—  i 
Gabbert  &  Hancock,  3709-B  Arlington  | 
Ave..  Riverside,  California.  ' 

S.E.  Met- Weekly  $  42.000* 

PTa.  Met-Suburban 

Weekly  8.000*  j 

Pa.  Bi-Weekly  75,000*  ' 

East  Trade  Journal  16.000* 

Texas  Met-Weekly  75,000*  ' 

3.W.  Weekly  80,000 


PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 


WEST  COAST  rural  weekly  grossing  , 
$70-80,000  wanted  by  well  financed,  | 
experienced  buyer.  Replies  confidential.  : 
Box  2505,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

-  I 

Business  Opportunities  Wanted 

WISH  TO  INVEST  large  weekly,  i 
small  daily.  Formerly  owned  three  | 
weeklies.  Have  worked  dailies,  major  : 
wire  service,  both  news  and  business  j 
side.  Willing  to  work  as  well  as  in¬ 
vest.  Presently  employed  4A  ad  agency. 
Box  2543,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


NEWSPAPER  ERECTORS,  INC. 
Breoting-Planning-Repair 
P.  O.  Box  124,  lalip.  New  York 
Juniper  1-8074 

Erecting  by  Paul  F.  Bird.  Gen'I.  Mgr. 

UPECO  INC. 

Move — Erect — Anywhere 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Lyndhurst,  N.J. — Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


Atlanta 
Nashville 
San  Francisco 
Indianapolis 
New  York 
Seattle 


Los  Angeles 
San  Antonio 
Troy.  O. 
Please  address; 
1182  W.  Peachtree 
Atlanta  9,  Ga. 


USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIHED  ADVERTISING  PAGES 

"Market  Place  for  the  Newspaper  Industry" 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 

•  TO  HIRE  NEWSPAPER  OR  P.  R.  HELP 

•  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  MACHINERY  OR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  TO  FIND  A  NEW  JOB  .  .  . 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _ 

insertions. 

CLASSIFICATION: _ 

COPY: _ 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies 
ACCOUNT  OF: 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY.  STATE _ 

Authorized  BY _ 

(For  SituaftoM  Wantod  Ads,  Kindly  ancloto  romHtaiieo 
too  Clatsifiad  Adv^tin^  Rato  Box) 


editor  sc  publisher  for  June  25,  1960 


E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Air  i'.oalers 


PresK  Rttom 


Prnim  Room 


Pre»»  Room 


PORTABLE  ROOM  AIR  COOLERS. 

Ideal  for  office,  home.  5%  discount,  , 
immediate  delivery.  Thermo-Cool,  P.O,  | 

Box  43,  Sturttis,  Michigan.  | 

Composing  Room  I 

INTERTYPE  MODEL  G2,  serial  I 
#15,796,  1  90-channel  and  1  72-chan-  | 
nel,  gas  pot,  quadder,  excellent  con-  i 
dition,  can  be  seen  running,  Mattia  ! 
mouth  9-0600, 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper  I 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United  I 
States  and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  | 
man  w'ho  uses  them."  $fM.50  to  $97.50.  i 

None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for  I  _  ,  ^  ..  j  -u 

literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Co..  Box  560,  i  For  details  on  these  and  other  presses 
Phones  27  and  96.  Elkin,  N.  C.  World’s  ;  write 

largest  distributor  of  Newspaper  Form 
Trucks. 


SCOTT 

4  Units  &  Folder 
HOE 

3  Units  &  Folder 
DUPLEX 

16  Page  Tubular 
HOE 

32  Page  Rotary 


LINOTYPES 

Model  36  Wide  Mixer,  No.  56736 

2/90—2/72—4/34  Magazines — 6  molds 

Mold  Blower — Mohr  Saw — Electric  Pot 

— Feeder — A.C.  Motor 

Model  30  Mixer,  No.  51985 

Model  14 — No.  49834 — Swing  Keyboard 


GOSS  2-unita,  arch  type,  double  fokW 
22%"  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverie  eiL 
inder,  end  feed,  60  H.P.  AC,  t* 
drive,  2-CAPCO  fountains.  Av«n.u. 
Now. 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular  ) 
to  1  model,  30  H.P.  AC.  G.E.  dri’w 
1-color  fountain,  complete  stereotr*. 
Available  Now. 


Partial  Plants 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co..  Inc. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


ONE  GOSS  COMET  NEWSPAPER 
PREISS— 8-page  web  fed,  with  folder,  j 
rollers,  tools,  etc.  2400  pajiers  i>er  hour  i 
capacity.  14  chases. 

ONE  BABCOCK  OPTIMUS— 25  by  42  ^ 
drum  cylinder,  rollers,  handled. 

ONE  MODEL  14—30131  LINOTYPE. 
THREE  MAGAZINES  (90  channel) 
AUXILIARY  MAGAZINE  (28  chan¬ 
nel),  FOUR  MOLDS,  MARGACH 
FEEDER.  ELEtrTRIC  POT. 

ONE  MODEL  14—36114  LINOTYPE. 
THREE  MAGAZINES  (90  channel) 
AUXILIARY  MAGAZINE.  34  channel, 
four  molds.  Margach  feeder,  gas  |)ot, 
border  slides,  liner  matrices,  etc.,  with 
extra  fonts. 

ONE  LUDLOW,  22'^  pica  mold,  gas 
IK>t,  10  sticks,  assorted  sizes,  cabinet 
for  mats,  17  fonts  and  1  assorted. 

Box  2624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Room 


HOE  ROTARY  PRESS.  3  uniU,  doubie 
folder.  From  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
22%"  cut  off.  Same  units  installed 
throughout  country.  Crated,  skidded 
and  ready  for  immediate  delivery  from 
Philadelphia.  Priced  low  because  now 
printing  at  local  plant.  Sun,  Walnut 
Creek,  California. 

SCOTT — 24  pages,  three  decks,  two 
page  jumps  to  20  pages.  Can  be 
adapted  for  color.  Hand  casting  equip¬ 
ment  and  chases  with  press.  Can  be 
seen  in  daily  operation.  Contact  Ken 
Morris  or  William  Seymour,  Tribune, 
Albert  Lea,  Minnesota. 

CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  size  diameter. 
A  C  motor  press  drives  all  sizes. 

Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units. 
Quarter-page-folders. 

Geo.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


LUDLOW  22'.^  ems.  electric  ix>t.  2  | 
cabinets,  one  super  surfacer.  12  &  18  ; 
Franklin  Gothic :  24  to  72  Sq.  Gothic  i 
Heavy:  24  to  72  Medium  Condensed 
Gothic:  48,  60,  72  Tempo  Black;  36, 
48.  60  TemiK)  Heavy:  72  pt.  Tempo  • 
Italic;  84  pt.  Caps 
o 

LUDLtlW,  gas  pot.  one  cabinet,  6  to 
12  Temiio  Medium ;  6  to  12  Goudy 
Light  :  6  to  12  Tempo  Light;  8  &  10  , 
Bo<loni  Modern  Roman;  a.ssorte«l  6  & 
12  pt.  (kithic  Faces. 

APEX  PRINTING 
MACHINERY  CO.  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  S>t. 

New  York  12.  N.  Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


OUR  BUSINESS  .  .  . 
"COLOR  HUMP"  UNITS 

Ft>r  Hoe  or  (Joss  archtyi>e 
presses  22^''  pa^e  cutoff. 

USED  NEWSPAPERS 
PRESS  INSTALLERS 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES.  INC. 

I  Jerome  Feldman.  President 

P.  O.  Box  1144.  Station  A, 
j  San  Mateo,  Calif. 


SEE  IT  IN  OPERATION 
12  Page  2-1  Duplex  Tubular  with  com¬ 
plete  Stereo — Color  Reverses  and  aux. 
fountains.  Extra  Folder — $30,000. 

J.  WEISS  PRINTERS 
25  Bruen  Street, 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


PRESSES 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN  23-9/16" 
Up  to  21  Units — 5  Color  Cylinders — 5 
Folders  with  Upper  Formers— 6  Drives 
— End  Feed  or  on  Substructure  with  3 
Arm  Reels.  Available  as  result  of  Me¬ 
chanical  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  Post-Dispatch.  i 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  22% " 

Up  to  1C  Units — 2  Reversible  with 
Color  Cylinders — 3  Heavy  Duty  Folders 
with  C-H  Conveyors — 3  Arm  Reels — 
Trackage  and  Turntables.  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler. 

6  UNIT  SCOTT  23-9/16" 

2  Double  Folders — 2  AC  Drives.  Located 
Knoxville  Journal. 

.5  UNIT  DUPLEX 
METROPOLITAN  22%" 

Double  Folder — AC  Drive.  Located 
Charlotte  News. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

With  Reversible  Unit — Color  Cylinder 

3  Pancoast  Color  Couples — AC  Drive — 
Reels  and  Pasters.  Located  Jacksonville 
Times-Union. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22% " 

With  Color  Cylinder — End  Fed— AC 
Drive.  Located  Lebanon,  Pa. 

3  UNIT  HOE  22% " 

End  Fed — AC  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa. 

2  UNIT  HOE  22%" 

End  Fed — AC  Drive — Stereo.  Located 
W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

'  20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo— AC  Drive.  Located 
Lynn,  Mass. 

16  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive.  Located 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

8  PAGE  TUBULAR  TOP  DECK 
Reversible  Couple — Complete  with  Roll 
Arm  Brackets.  Compensators,  etc. 
NEW  1953.  Located  Midland,  Texas. 

2— MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  FLATBEDS 
Located  Sanford,  N.  C.  and  Salt  Lake 
'  City,  Utah. 

PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE. 
RE(?UIREMENT  AND  BUDGET 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOSS  3-units,  arch  type,  double  folder 
22% "  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse  ert 
inder,  end  feed.  76  H.P.  AC.  C-W  driw 
3-CAPCO  fountains.  Available  Now. 

DUPLBIX  24-page,  standard  tubular  2 
to  1  model,  60  H.P.  AC.  G.E.  drive,’ $ 
color  fountains,  complete  stereot^ 
Available  Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors" 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  CaHI. 
POplar  .5-0610  TRiangle  7-MTi 


NEW  COLE 
QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE.  Adaptable  all  tyi^es  rotary 
I)re»ses.  Time  and  Money  saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
MACHINE  WORKS 

1633  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oldi. 
Ce  6-8841 


Goss  4  and  5  unit  presses,  roll  ana 
each  end  of  press,  one  on  .substruetm 
with  2  color  cylinders,  22%"  cutH)l. 
AC  drives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  9C3  Boise.  Idsk 

Stereotype 

2i.i-TON  HOE  STEREO  TORNAOX 
Complete  with  6  G.  E.  elements, 
and  spout,  temperature  controls,  link 
control,  agitator.  Electric  rontnl 
panel,  G.  E.  with  six  sixty  amp.  cin 
cuits,  for  stereo  furnace.  Hoe  curvid 
plate  casting  box.  22% "  cutoff.  Stott 
Tail  Chitter.  Scott  curved  plate  shsvtr. 
As  is,  where  is,  $3,000.  Wenatdiee 
Daily  World,  Wenatchee,  WashingUm. 

IPanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4l$» 


GOSS  DUPLEX  Model  “ET’,  serial 
1600‘s  new  1951.  Web-iperfecting,  flat¬ 
bed  press.  Prints  up  to  6,000  copies 
t>er  hour  in  4-6-8  standard  size  or 
8-12-16  tabloid  size  pages.  Roll  size 
up  to  77%,  36  ineh  diameter,  22%" 
cut-off.  Built-in  two  station  push  but¬ 
ton  control,  slitter  and  pai>er  roll  hoist. 
Fifteen  HP  AO  V  belt  motor  with 
controls.  Sixteen  8  to  10  columns 
chases  included.  Available  at  once.  May 
be  seen  in  New  York.  Box  2308,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SCOTT-ROTARY,  three  decks,  twenty- 
four  page  capacity,  two  plates  wide, 
twenty-three  and  one-half  inch  cut-off. 
Elxcellent  condition;  does  good  print¬ 
ing  job.  Available  about  November  1st. 
Price  complete  with  furnace,  tail-cutter, 
reamer,  and  sconffier.  $15,000  as  Is 
and  where  is,  Delaware  State  News. 
Dover,  Delaware. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TBLETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — EHrods— Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  6.  Us 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
37  Warren  St.  New  York  7,  N.  1 

WANTED:  8-i>age  Duplex  or  Goss  Hit 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  avsil 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  19 
N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6,  Pa. _ 

i  CASH ! ! 

I  Immediately  for  your  plant  or  infr 
I  vidual  item.  A  call  or  letter  will  receiw 
1  prompt  action.  Oscar  lanello,  2U 
i  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York  City  U- 
'  worth  6-0070.  _ 

i  WILL  PURCHASE  good,  recent  Int» 
i  type  C-4.  Write  Publisher,  DispatA 
Oneida,  New  York. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing^  and  related  fields. 


mi  P 

Idminigtratire 

Pigplar  Adrertiging 

liigplar  Adrertiging 

editorial 

all  round  man  to  manaBe  KTOwinsr 

weekly  newspaper.  Bonus.  Write  ■ 
Beacon  Publishing  Company,  Maynard,  | 
MaMtchusetts. 

OPPORTUNITY  I 

Somewhere  there  is  an  ambitious  young  I 
man.  32-40  with  a  background  of  sue-  i 
resWul  newspaper  management  in  the  | 
small  or  mislium  daily  field  who  feels 
his  opportunity  for  ownership  is  vague 
or  indefinite  l)ecnuse  of  family  or  other  I 
ownership  eomplications.  This  young  I 
man  must  lie  impatient  to  "get  some-  ! 
where”  in  the  publishing  field ;  willing 
to  give  the  extra  effort  it  takes  to  keep  a 
growing  newspaper  in  accelerated  or-  , 
bit.  Present  owner  is  now  active  but 
is  approaching  the  "slow  down”  age. 
He  wants  to  pass  on  to  a  younger  , 
man  the  same  opportunity  he  had  28  i 
years  ago.  Consequently  he  knows  < 
what  it  takes  to  make  it  the  hard  | 
way  and  the  problems  that  must  be 
successfully  met  to  operate  a  profitable  ' 
newspaper.  He  doesn’t  want  to  see  i 
the  property  become  a  static  "old 
man’s  newspaper.”  ’This  is  a  Chart 
Area  9  ABC.  afternoon  and  Sunday 
daily  in  a  growing  40.000  city  (2.80% 
up  since  19.80).  Conditions  of  this  up¬ 
coming  association  is  salary  plus  work¬ 
ing  interest  and  option  for  sub.stantial 
stock  interest  .-t.s  ability  demonstrates 
stewardship.  Negotiations  bilaterally 
confidential.  Give  complete  history  of  I 
newspaper  experience.  Write  Box  2517, 
c/o  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


.\RT  DIRECTOR,  publication  staff  of 
S-10.  Bfcellent  opixrrtunity  for  man  ! 
3i-45  who  can  combine  administrative.  I 
creative  talents.  Must  have  had  some 
supervisory  experience.  Salary  approxi¬ 
mately  $8-9.000.  Box  2625,  Editor  &  | 
Publisher,  j 

Circulation  j 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  ! 
MANAGER  in  Los  Angeles  Area  for  ; 
3  weekly  newspapers  converting  from 
free  to  paid  circulation.  Box  2609, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER 

CIRCULATION 

DEPARTMENT 

District  advisors  for  one  of  the  fa.stest 
growing  newspaiiers  in  East.  About  to 
undertake  another  major  expansion 
program.  Employment  ownership  group 
life  medical,  retirement  plan.  Grow 
with  us.  Chart  Ai'ea  2.  Mail  resume. 
Box  2627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  ambitious  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  who  doesn’t  mind  hard  work  and 
great  opportunity.  Established  South¬ 
east  weekly  in  growing  metropolitan 
area  making  plans  go  daily.  Excellent 
pay.  State  full  details.  Write  Box 
2(12,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Claxxified  .ddrertising 

CLASSIHED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  position  open  about  August  lat. 
Your  future  assured.  A  John  H.  Perry 
Newspaper.  Daily  combination  and 
Sunday.  Send  complete  resume  to 
Oiarles  A.  Bloyd.  Advertising  Director, 
Panama  City  News-Herald,  Panama 
Qty,  Florida. 


SACRAMENTO. 

CALIFORNIA 

Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
jjeyapaper  outside  Classified  Salesman. 
Tnis  is  a  rapid  growth  area  and  a 
0^  addition  to  our  expanding  staff, 
tut^lent  working  conditions,  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Permanent  position. 
Send  detailed  resume  to : 

PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 

the  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

Sacramento,  California 


DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  SALES-  , 
MAN,  three  to  four  years’  experience, 
(iood  on  ad  layout  and  copy  writing.  | 
'Twenty  thousand  afternoon  daily.  Good  | 
working  conditions.  Past  growing  com-  I 
munity.  FHill  details  in  first  letter. 
Write  E.  G.  Heiberger,  Sandusky  Reg¬ 
ister,  Sand'isky,  Ohio.  ! 

- I 

SIX  DAY  iW^ENING,  Northern  Ohio.  | 
26.000  circulation  wants  experienced  : 
salesman  to  service  established  ac-  ; 
counts  and  to  develop  new  accounts,  ; 
12  man  staff.  A  good  salary,  fringes  . 
and  retirement  plan.  Write  Box  2311, 
Eiditor  &  Ihiblisher.  I 

FULLY  EXPBRIE»ICE3D  Display  Ad-  ' 
vertising  man  who  can  write,  layout  i 
and  sell  advertising.  Particular 
emphasis  on  aggressive  salesmanship.  ! 
Elxcellent  opportunity  for  successful  I 
career  and  future  in  Brush  Moore  news-  ' 
paper  group.  Congenial  working  con-  ^ 
ditions.  Insurance,  vacation,  retire-  ^ 
ment  benefits.  Send  qualifications  to 
J.  Kenneth  Staats,  Advertising  Man-  ; 
ager.  The  Times,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

AD  MAN  with  daily  newspaper  experi-  | 
ence  to  do  layout,  selling,  servicing  < 
accounts.  Good  salary,  good  working  I 
conditions,  diversified  industries,  city  ' 
of  40,000  in  the  growing  Southeast.  < 
Chart  Area  4.  Box  2420,  EMitor  &  ; 
Publisher, 

OPENING  FOR  SOMEONE  WHO  CAN  | 
sell  and  open  new  accounts.  Display  I 
or  classified  experience  necessary.  Write  ' 
Jack  B.  AlbM.  advertising  director, 
Laredo  Times,  Laredo,  Texas. 

YOUNG,  ETXPERIENCED  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  who  can  sell,  for 
19,000  Texas  daily.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  in  multiple 
paper  group.  Send  full  particulars  to 
Box  2416,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  Com¬ 
munity  Newspaper  group.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  aggressive,  seasoned  man 
strong  in  sales  and  layout.  Prefer 
married  man  .30  to  40.  Congenial  ' 
working  conditions.  Permanent.  Good 
starting  salary  plus  car  allowance. 
Slend  resume.  George  Newton.  Bee- 
Messenger,  10910  South  Main  St.,  Los 
Angeles  61,  California. 

1 - 

I  EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN  offered  permanent  job 
with  bright  future  on  strong,  growing 
'  Illinois  daily.  Need  aggressive  sales¬ 
man,  competent  in  copy  writing  and 
I  layout.  U^ral  starting  pay.  merit  ad¬ 
vancements.  other  benefits.  Send  refer- 
:  ences,  training,  experience  to  Box 
2526,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

;  MAN  WITH  STREaiT  SAIJIS,  some 
pews  or  strong  copywriting  back¬ 
ground.  Preferably  from  small  daily 
:  field  or  where  given  chance  to  be 
I  versatile,  not  specialized.  Capable  im- 
I  plementing,  planned  sections  with 
i  salesmen,  newsmen.  From  Upper  Mid- 
I  west.  Group  insurance  plan  for  em- 
I  ploye,  family.  Pension  plan  paid  hy 
company.  State  qualifications,  ayail- 
ability.  Write  Tom  Miller.  Argua- 
Leader,  Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota. 

ADVER'nSING  MAN  on  well  estab¬ 
lished  upstate  New  York  daily.  Elxpe- 
,  rienced  in  selling  and  servicing  ac- 
.  counts.  Permanent  position.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  pleasant  working  conditions.  Write 
full  details  to  Box  2619,  Eiditor  A 
I  Publisher. 

ADVEHITISING  MANAGER  by  8,000 
ABC  weekly  in  New  Jersey.  Service 
I  established  accounts,  direct  staff  of 
I  three.  Press-Journal,  Elnglewood,  New 
I  Jersey. 

!  ALASKA’S  BEST  BQLTPPED  NEWS- 
I  PAPER  needs  an  intelligent,  sober, 

I  experienced  display  -salesman.  Must  be 
I  exceptional  salesman,  good  on  layout 
,  and  copy.  Pleasant  working  conditions 
in  newly  remodeled  plant,  good  salary, 

I  lineage  and  color  bonus  plans.  Send 
full  resume  via  air.  Include  layout  and 
copy  sample  with  first  letter  to:  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director.  Fairbanks  Daily 
I  News-Miner.  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


AD  MEIN,  including  classified,  for  daily  ASSISTANT  SPORTS  BDI'TOR  and 
newspapers  in  Chart  Areas  6.  7,  8  and  young  staffer  for  4-man  staff  of  Mid- 
Rocky  Mountain  stales.  Write  fully,  west  50,000  a.m.  daily-Sunday.  Elm- 


Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  7 
South  Dearborn.  Chicago. 

A  WORLD  OF  EXPERIENCE  imme¬ 
diately  awaits  advertising  manager 
(30  years  or  over)  6,000  circulation 
A.  M.  daily.  Merchants  prefer  man 
experienced  in  layout  with  community 
spirit.  Newspaper  needs  ALL  THIS 
PLUS  salesmanship.  Visitors  describe 
town  as  picturesque  charming.  Job 
offers  opportunity  for  self  expression. 
Write  Mrs.  Margaret  Stumpf,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager.  Somerset  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  American. 

EXPANSION  REQUIRES  two  more 
real  salesmen — one  proven,  one  recent 
J-grad.  Permanent  jobs,  plenty  of 
room  to  grow.  Large  ABC  weekly, 
recognized  best  in  Florida,  only  paper 
in  East  Coast  county.  Good  living  and 
working  conditions.  Write  full  |>ar- 
ticulars  including  starting  pay  asked. 
Confidential.  Stuart  (Florida)  News. 

EXPERIENCnD  Top-Notch  Display 
Salesman — growing  daily  in  town  of 
14,000.  Wonderful  climate,  salary  open. 
Call  or  wire:  Bob  I>.  Collins,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Gallup  Daily  Inde- 
l>endent,  Gallup.  New  Mexico. 

E'AST  GROWING  suburban  Florida 
weekly  has  opening  for  experienced 
advertising  manager.  References  and 
interview  necessary.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirement  to  Box  2622,  Editor 
:  and  Publisher. 

LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  — 
Sunday,  Oiart  Area  2,  offers  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  experienced  dis¬ 
play  ad  salesman.  Send  complete  resu¬ 
me,  experience,  earnings,  education,  to 
Box  2613,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  Replies 
confidential. 

RETTAIL  AD  MAN — permanent,  imme- 
<liate  spot  on  retail  staff  of  fast-moving 
daily,  100.000  circulation,  morning- 
evening-Sunday,  town  of  140,000.  Go^ 
starting  salary,  insurance,  vacations 
.  .  .  congenial  people  to  work  with  and 
for.  Let’s  talk  about  it  now.  Call 
(collect):  Ken  Kinney,  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  HA  4-7711,  Courier  and 
Press,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


RIM  MAN — fast,  experienced  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  good  on  heads,  dummying  and  ' 
cleaning  up  beginners’  copy  by  prize¬ 
winning  Chart  Ares  2  morning  daily. 
Salary  $119-124  range.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Box  2316,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

ALL-AROUND  reiiorter  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  ability  and  liking  for  people. 
Should  be  anxious  to  show  initiative, 
have  own  car  and  be  able  to  relocate 
without  delay.  Will  be  working  for 
newspaper  with  heavy,  live  local  cover¬ 
age.  aiming  for  highest  journalistic 
standards.  May  be  journalism  or  lib¬ 
eral  arts  graduate.  Apply  by  writing 
details  of  background  and  qualifications 
,  to  Personnel  Department.  Herald,  New 
Britain.  Connecticut. 

^  CI’TY  EIDITOR — Direct  local  staff  of 
I  six.  Editing,  heads,  makeup.  Good 
I  judgment,  spelling,  grammar  important. 

I  Elxperienced  or  willing  trainee.  Chart 
1  Area  8.  Start  $80-115.  Could  shift  to 
i  use  wire  editor.  Write  fully  exi)eri- 
ence,  education,  references,  ^x  2449, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPOR’TERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
:  Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer- 
!  ence,  availability  date.  Contact;  Bill 
I  McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 

I  Madison  St.,  (Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

1  CE  6-5670. 

I  REPORTERS  for  one  of  fastest  grow- 
I  ing  newspapers  in  East — about  to  un- 
!  dertake  another  major  expansion  pro- 
!  gram.  EImployee  ownership,  group  life, 
medical,  retirement  plans.  Grow  with 
I  us.  Chart  Area  2.  Mail  resume,  a  few 
I  clips.  Box  2417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


phasis  on  local,  area  coverage.  Box 
2502,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

CHART  AREIA  9,  morning  metropoli¬ 
tan  wants  good  ropy  deskman.  Box 
2506,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EIDITORIAL  WRITER,  experienced, 
for  a  leading  newspaper  in  the  Elast. 
Write  giving  complete  resume.  Includ¬ 
ing  salary  expect^.  Box  2518,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher, 

DO  YOU  WANT  to  work  on  a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  respected  by  its  readers 
and  :ts  staff?  Two  openings  exist  on 
such  a  paper,  ’The  Middletown  (New 
York)  Dally  Record.  One  is  for  a 
reporter  or  deskman  with  at  least 
three  years’  newspaper  work.  ’The  sec¬ 
ond  is  for  a  woman  or  man  interested 
in  writing  for  and  editing  family 
news  pages.  Applicants  must  be  with¬ 
in  interviewing  distance.  Send  resume 
and  .samples  to  A.  N.  Romm,  Eiditor, 
'The  Middletown  Daily  Record,  151 
North  Street.  Middletown.  New  York. 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  preferably  with 
some  experience,  as  reporter  for  city 
government  and  police  beat  for  Michi¬ 
gan  p.m.  daily.  Elxcellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  full  details  to  Box  2516, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

I  NEWS  EDITOR 

!  for 

i  NATION'S  NO.  ONE 
SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 

Position  now  open ;  new  modern  plant. 
Experienced  man  28-40  to  supervise 
staff  of  six.  handle  prime  municipal 
I  beat;  top-notcher  in  news  judgment, 

I  makeup,  pictures;  excellent  salary,  in- 
j  surance  ^nefits,  paid  vacation.  State 
I  all  first  letter  to  Bill  Averill,  c/o 
Birmingham  (Michigan)  Elecentric. 

REPORTER  for  Kentucky  small  city 
daily,  limited  experience  acceptable. 
Must  have  car.  Give  full  details  first 
I  letter.  Daily  News,  Middleeboro,  Ken- 
I  tucky. 

I  SPORTS  EIDITOR  —  Immediate  open- 
I  ing.  Send  resume,  expected  salary. 

I  Jerry  Moriarity,  Managing  Eiditor, 
’The  Star-Courier,  Kewanee,  Illinois. 

,  SPORTS  EIDITOR  WAN’TED  —  An 
enterprising  man  with  college  back¬ 
ground  or  a  few  years’  experience 
will  find  this  spot  an  exciting  chal- 
,  lenge.  He’d  have  a  "sportsmind^"  city 
as  his  beat  and  convplete  responsibility 
'  for  makeup  and  content  of  his  page. 
Salary  in  keeping  with  applicant’s 
qualificctions.  Photographer  and  part- 
time  siwrts  writer  assist.  Progressive 
paper  in  Midwestern  city  of  15,000. 
Write  to  Ernest  Mazzatenta,  Managing 
Eiditor,  Peru  Daily  Tribune,  Peru. 
Indiana. 

TOP  NEWSMAN  on  metropolitan  pa¬ 
per  to  supervise  staff  of  large  student 
morning  daily  in  Midwest.  Night  work. 
Good  pay,  ^x  2501,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

i  WEIEKLY  GROUP  IN  ARIZONA  needs 
editor  to  take  complete  charge  of 
I  paper.  Town  of  5,000.  Some  selliiig 
Husband-wife  team  possible.  Elxcellent 
potential.  Send  full  details  P.O.  Box 
168.  Gilbert,  Arizona. 

WIRE  OR  CI’TY  EDITOR— Immediate 
I  opening  for  deskman  qualified  to  take 
,  either  desk  afternoon  daily.  News  staff 
.  I  of  10.  Growing  college  city  of  20,000. 
Write  fully,  first  letter.  Tribune,  Fre- 
'  mont,  Nebraska. 

!  (X)PYREADE1R.  sports,  experienced: 
makeup  and  picture  knowledge;  good 
l>ay,  |>ension  and  other  benefits ;  large 
'  afternoon  mid-west  daily.  Box  2604, 

,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

I  I  TWO  POSmONS  OPEai  —  sports 
r  Eiditor- Writer.  General  Assignment  Re- 
I  porter.  Box  2626,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR.  We  j 
are  in  need  of  a  man  to  fill  our  ' 
eeccMid  spot,  prefer  a  yountt  man  dedi- 
raited  to  sports  reporting  with  college 
background  and  who  has  had  a  couple 
of  years’  ^torts  writing  on  a  small 
paper.  Six  day  evening  pai>er,  circu¬ 
lation  26.500.  Pay  in  keeping  with 
qualifications.  Write  to  Robert  Peter¬ 
son,  Managing  Editor,  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio.  j 


DO  YOU  HAVE  REASON  to  belie>ve  i 
you’d  make  us  a  good  News  Bureau  \ 
Manager  or  A.  M.  Six>rts  Editor? 
Please  tell  the  whole  story  in  first  I 
letter  to:  Editor,  Rio  Grande  Valley  | 
Newspai>er  Group,  Box  .161,  Browns-  1 
ville,  Texas. 


EDITOR 

.  ,  .  for  stronjr.  well-fin*inced  Cali-  I 
fomin  weekly.  Non-metropolitan  hij?h  ; 
desert  community;  partially  a  resort  j 
area;  dry,  pleaHant  climate.  ; 

We  are  looking?  for  a  man  with  enter-  ! 
prise  and  an  aft^rressive  approach  to  ! 
local  news,  a  man  who  can  take  I 
creditable  ne\\'s  pictures  and  who  a|>-  : 
preciatea  effective  paf?e  lay-out.  No  j 
collateral  duties  in  advertising,  circu-  I 
lation,  etc.  We  want  an  industrious 
newsman  who  can  take  pride  in  cover-  ; 
in»;  the  local  scene  impartially  and  { 
thopouvrhly.  $150  per  week.  Write 
2607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT 


Official  Detectives  Story  Maga¬ 
zine  need  an  Editorial  Assist¬ 
ant.  Golden  opportunity  in 
Philadelphia  for  younK  man 
with  flare  for  fiction  story  con¬ 
struction.  Some  knowled^re  of 
copyreadint?  and  makeup.  Write 
full  details,  including?  educa¬ 
tional  backirround  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  400  North  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia  1,  Pennsylvania. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
younjf,  talented  and  enerjyetic  news* 
man  in  news  bureau  of  men’s  college 
in  New  England.  S^d  resume  to  Box 
2605,  Editor  ^  Publisher. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Um  RotM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Inicrtioii 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
order)  4  tlMtt  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  (S  70c;  2  9  80c; 
1  9  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
hy  sendini  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classilled  Dept 
AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1.15;  2  times  9  $1.30;  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

ni.OO  SERVICE  CHARSE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wodiwsviay,  4  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  ns  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box 
bolden’  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
idence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  ft 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 


eoey. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Auat, 

LIiim 

1 

Time 

6 

Time, 

13 

TIihm 

26 

Time, 

S2 

TimM 

564 

$476 

$448 

$414 

$370 

282 

320 

272 

256 
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2U 

141 

190 

161 

152 

140 

125 

70 

115 

98 

92 

85 

75 

35 

70 

60 

56 

52 

46 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  Broadway.  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
PhoM  BRyant  9-3052 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


FASHION  EDITOR 


For  large  newspaper 

Must  be  •  good  fashion  writer 
•  able  to  earn  fashion  leader¬ 
ship  in  a  new  city  and  •  be 
a  good  “business  woman”  in 
effectiveness  with  fashion  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Comiiensation  $10-15,0(K> 
plus  clothes  allowance. 

BOX  2546,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


FLORIDA  —  Liirge  weekly  needs  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter.  Must  be  ac¬ 
curate,  fast.  Good  l>ay,  many  bene¬ 
fits.  Inter\'iew  preferred.  Send  resume, 
references,  salary  expected  to  Box  2621, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  lively  small 
city  daily  in  Massachusetts.  Good  op- 
Iiortunity  for  energetic  young  deskman 
ready  for  better  job.  Write  fully.  Box 
2628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEN  and  WOMEN  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  daily  newspaiiers  in  O'hart 
Areas  6,  7,  8  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press 
Assoeaation.  7  South  Dearborn,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  on  small 
Central  New  York  afternoon  daily  for 
area  news  reporter.  Car  essential,  i>ho- 
tugraphy  experience  helpful.  Write 
ftdiy.  Box  2623,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTING  AND 


OPINION-FORMING 

THE  MAN  WE  SEEK  has  demon¬ 
strated  more  than  ordinary  competence 
in  the  field  of  journalism.  He  is  a 
skilled  reporter.  He  likes  to  write, 
and  writes  colorfully  and  well.  He 
wants  to  apply  these  skills  in  the 
field  of  industrial  journalism  at  a 
highei  level  than  is  generally  prac¬ 
ticed. 

HE  PO'SSESSES  the  ability  to  work 
with  corporate  executives  at  all  levels 
of  management.  He  understands  and 
wholeheartedly  endorses  the  objectives 
of  business  under  the  American  eco¬ 
nomic  system. 

HE  IS  PREPARED  to  devote  his 
best  thoughts  and  energy  to  reporting 
and  interpreting  one  of  the  country's 
most  progressive  companies  to  its  rank 
and  file  employees,  its  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  and  its  widespread  management 
organization ;  and  to  assist  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Divisions  in  establishing  com¬ 
petent,  high-quality  information  pro¬ 
grams  of  their  own. 

\  SALARY  WILL  bear  a  fair  relation- 
:  ship  to  present  earnings,  with  definite 
I  opportunity  for  substantial  improve- 
I  ment. 

WE  ARE  engaged  in  the  develop- 
'  ment  and  manufacture  of  electronic. 
I  missile,  space,  automotive,  aircraft  and 
j  nuclear  products  and  employ  27,000 
I  persons  in  our  U.  S,  and  Canadian 
I  plants. 

{  PLEASE  TELL  US  about  yourself 
;  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Box  2620, 
j  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  mom- 
ing  daily  with  circulation  at  all-time 
high  has  an  opening  for  an  editor 
who  can  continue  to  give  readers  local 
;  news  of  the  scope  and  quality  on 
f  which  the  paper  has  built  its  repu- 
j  tation.  He  will  siHiervise  the  work 
of  two  men  and  two  women  and  work 
;  in  modern,  air-conditioned  building, 
j  Salary  is  good  and  fringe  benefits 
!  many.  Only  reason  opening  exists  is 
i  illess  in  present  editor’s  family.  Write, 
I  wire  or  call  collect  Titusville  Herald, 
I  2-2241. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Promotion— Public  RelatUms^ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  lO.OOO-circula-  I 
tion  morning  <laily.  Should  be  experi-  j 
enced  all  phases  of  sports  desk,  realize  ; 
value  of  complete  local  coverage,  write  j 
interesting  column.  Two-raan  sports 
department.  Chart  Area  12.  Box  2606,  , 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR:  Medium-Sized 

WELL  KNOWN  Publisher  -  Prmi 
seeks  man  for  position  with  grow^ 
potential.  Writing,  contact,  and  4). 
versified  public  relations  aetivitio, 
Some  i>revious  writing  experience  „ 
sential.  Write  giving  all  dt'tailed  aat 
salary  requirements.  Box  2509,  Edit*  ■ 
&  Publisher. 

California  Daily  wants  mature,  experi-  | 
enced  woman  to  change  our  out-of- 
date  Society  |>age8  into  modern,  lively 
Women’s  Pages.  Send  full  details  of 
experience,  .salary  requirements  and 
samples  of  work  in  first  letter  to  Box 
2629,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

NEW  BNGI^sAND  (X)EUJ(;E  seek 
public  relations  aasistant.  Ni-wg  wm* 
in^;,  (^ditinpr,  and  reporting.  Layoil 
and  iihototrraphy  helpful,  but  not 
senti^.  Want  conscientious  work« 
with  ideas.  Ik>x  2630,  £<litor  & 

Usher. 

WOMEN’S  NEWS  reporter,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  outstanding  daily  in  Chart 
Area  12.  Must  be  able  to  handle  all 
assignments,  and  be  able  to  get  along 
with  co-workers  and  public.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Ideal  climate  and 
recreational  area.  Send  resume  to  Box 
2635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  COPYWRITER 

Here’s  a  chance  for  a  younpf  copy, 
writer  with  some  experience  to 
move  into  a  major,  competitive 
ma.rket  and  write  circulation,  radio 

Free  Lance 

and  TV  copy  for  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  outstanding  newspaper,. 

FREE  LANCERS:  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4.000 
company  magazinea  buy :  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Picture*.  161  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 

Chart  Area  2.  Give  all  details  o( 
experience  and  i)ersonal  back¬ 
ground.  including  prewnt  salary. 

Our  staff  knows  of  (>|<ening. 

2615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Syndicate  Salesmen 

Instructors  I 

INSTRUCTOR,  part  time,  to  teach 
Advanced  Reporting  course  for  aca¬ 
demic  year  beginning  September.  Grad- 
liate  work  itossible.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

pendent  feature  syndicates  needs  tu, 
saleomen  immediately,  one  for  Nmrik 
Blast,  one  for  South  East.  Oonitiak 
travelling  involved.  Good  starting  ul- 
ary,  weekly  bonus,  plus  liberal  coo. 
mission  and  travelling  expenses.  Pi» 
vious  experience  either  buying  or  mU- 
ing  helpful.  Replies  will  be  held  oon- 
fidential.  Box  2503,  Editor  ft  Pub 
lisher. 

Mechanical 

UNOTYPE  OPERATOR  —  Union  or 
eligible.  Must  set  clean  proofs,  be 
Boter,  dependable.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  good  pay.  Two  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion,  sick  leave  after  one  year,  pen- 

INSTRUCTION 

sion  plan.  New  England  shore  town, 
excellent  fishing,  recreational  area. 
Write  Box  2522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  MEN  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  departments.  Chart 
Areas  6,  7,  8  and  Rocky  Mountain 
states.  Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  7  South  Dearborn,  Chi* 
cajm* 

BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIFIED 

380  Newspapers  Have  Enrolled 
Salespeople  and  Executive* 

In  Parish  Salee-Training 

UNOTYPE  OPERATOR 

Weekly  newspaper.  Good  equipment. 
Locat^  one  hour  to  New  York  City. 
Steady,  Box  2614,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sale*  training  provided  by  the  How¬ 
ard  Parish  Course  in  Classified  AdTC^ 
tising  show*  Classified  personnel  how 
to  square  riiriit  up,  to  analyse  ti4 
solve  sales  problems  they  daily  es- 

Personnel 

:  counter.  Classified  salespeople  are  cx- 
'  pertly  trained  (at  home — on  THEIB 

PERSONNEL 

INTERVIEWER 

We  are  again  expanding  our  de- 
1  partment  and  seeking  two  trained 
i  nterviewers  ( female) . 

MINIMUM  REX)UIREMB24TS 
College  graduate — psychol¬ 
ogy  major  with  at  least  3 
years’  experience  in  inter¬ 
viewing.  Must  be  familiar 
with  testing  and  testing  in¬ 
terpretation  and  procedures. 

Salary  Open.  Call  for  appointment: 

PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

LOcust  3-1600,  extension  516 

own  TIME)  developed  to  increase  thoir 
i  individual  sales  production  and  cogy 
writing  skill  to  get  and  keep  man 
j  business. 

1  The  famed  Parish  Course  (only  osi 
in  existence)  has  proved  since  19M 
that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  sue 

1  cessfully  trains  beginners — brosdeM 

1  and  refreshes  experienced  personnel. 

1  Put  the  Parish  Course  to  work  fof 
you  now  to  slash  turnover,  heighUu 
’  job  interest  and  satisfaction  and  de 
i  velop  professional  pride — all  while  it 
helps  you  develop  more  ClaasiM 
.  faster. 

Blnroll  as  many  of  your  staff  as  yas 
want  to  have  these  benefits  NOW. 
Your  only  investment  in  this  30-letua 
sales-booeting  Course  is  $66  each.  Seed 
in  the  names  now  or  write  for  de 
scriptive  brochure. 

Promotion— Public  Relations 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

:  PUBLIC  RBLA’nONS  MAN  with  cre¬ 
ative  advertising  experience  wanted 
for  small-loon  and  industrial  loan  firm 
with  offices  in  eight  West  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  cities.  Give  full  details 
in  letter  to  Box  2548,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED 

'  Classified  Advertising  Development 
Services  for  New8i>apers  Since  193S 

'  2900  N.  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florid* 
Oxford  1-SS3I 

LEADING  RESORT  HOTEL  on  Flor- 

ida  East  Coast  has  opening  for  alert 
publicity  man.  Must  be  comi^ent  news 
:  writer  and  willing  worker.  Hotel  ex¬ 
perience  helpful  but  not  eeaential. 

'  Send  full  background  and  experience 

1  information.  Box  2600,  Editor  and 

1  Publisher. 

!  Linotype  School 

\  OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 

LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instructioa 
i  Fi^  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


Administrative  ' 

Editorial  1 

Editorial  | 

Photography 

business- -OFFICE  MANAGER  EDITOR — At  40,  top  news,  editorial  A-1  all-around  man,  15  years’  experi- 

tttiau  ^^jqqUNtANT  executive  for  three  dailies  35-60,000  ence,  reporter  or  wire  editor.  Box 

iness  Administration  detrree,  exten-  class,  business  side  background  too,  2318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.eeounting  experience  including  the  now  seeks  permanency,  potential  either  - 

w^Dcr  field,  competent  administra-  as  editor,  assistant  to  publisher  or  EXPERIENCED  NEW5>MAN  wishes 

Maiificaiio'''s.  thorough  knowledge  general  manager.  Best  references  from  job  change  which  would  lead  to  edi- 
a!b.C  requirements,  distrUwtor  and  ail  employers  (and  opposition)  will  torial  writing.  Has  put  in  15  years  as 

ttie  lierchiint  circulation.  Prefer  testify  to  organizational  ability,  labor  working  reporter,  chiefly  in  municipal 
ewspaper  10.000  to  25,000  Chart  Area  and  community  relations,  responsible  coverage.  Considered  good  community 
4^  Available  for  interview  now,  can  editorial  policies,  constructive,  lucid  man.  {bicellent  educational  background, 
uroe  duties  August  15.  Box  2453,  :  writing.  PersonaJ,  background  excel-  Northeast  area  preferred.  Box  2633, 
itor  4  Publisher.  ,  lent.  Chief  aim:  Consistency  of  pur-  Editor  &  Publisher. 

__ — - - -  !  pose,  policies  over  the  long  haul.  Box  - - ZTIT - 

rSINBSS-ii'-neral  Manager.  Experi-  2808,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EKPERIENCED.  versatile  newswom- 

ice  news  and  business  side  of  dailies,  -  an  seeks  responsible  position  Chart 

ire  service,  weeklies.  Presently  em-  MOVING  TO  CALIFORNIA  Areas  10.  11  or  12.  Background  in- 

(n-ed  4A  ad  agency.  Two  degrees.  FIRST-RA'TE  NBWSMAN,  planning  eludes  daily,  weekly,  editing,  report- 
)cci^  interest-publisher’s  assistant,  summer  move,  seeks  interviews  for  ing,  features,  photography.  Box  2611, 
ge  32.  Box  2542.  Editor  &  Publisher,  editor,  editor-manager  spot  on  small  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_  _ daily,  weekly,  other,  Midwesterner,  37,  i  - - - 

r.-tlNES.S  MANAGER-AD  DIREC-  seasoned  reporter,  rewrite,  deskman  on  EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  EDITOR 

OR  with  high  quality  business  and  j  80,000  daily.  Can  think,  inject  fresh  —feature  writer.  Available  August, 

prsonal  record,  seeks  like  position  or  ■  readability,  depth,  attractive  makeup.  I  Box  2608,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENER.\L  manager  on  medium  1  Ex-partner,  succeuful  business,  can - - 

lie  daily.  CNBEUEIVEABLE  linage  |  organize,  supervise,  economize,  take  HIGHBST-CALIBER  NEWSMAN,  pro- 
erformance  iind  circulation  growth,  j  load  off  publisher.  Learned  ad-circula-  ficient  all  beats,  deeks;  editorials;  BA 

fontidcntial  I  Box  2634,  Editor  &  Pub-  tion  correlation  as  weekly  editor.  Box  degree:  family  man  on  Midwest  met- 

'  2307,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ropolitan:  relocate  Chart  Area  2;  best 

"  -  references.  Box  2617,  Editor  &  Pub- 

fliFCulotion  — lisher, 

_ *'**^'^*“°**°" _  A’TTENTiaN:  Washington,  D.C.  Syn- - - - - 


iJRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed.  desires  change.  Excellent  back- 
round  and  experience  on  competitive 


dicated  columnist,  veteran  political  re-  TOP-NOTCH  COPY  EDITOR,  real  pro 
porter  wishes  transfer  to  news  bureau,  rim-elot:  finest  work,  effort,  BA  de- 


ox  2427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


gree;  family  man  on  Midwest  metro-  { 
politan ;  relocate  Chart  Area  2,  best  1 


ijjd  ^binaUon  pa^rs.  I^n  t  know  ;  EXPERIENCED  NBWSMAN,  41,  fam-  references.  Box  2616,  Editor  &  Pub- 

ily-man  seeks  responsible  desk  job  in  lisher. 

w  Eastern  Massachusetts,  but  will  con-  - 

^  r  *'‘*er  other  Chart  Area  One  offers.  WRITER-EDITOR:  Industrial-science. 

Box  2434,  Editor  4  Publisher.  Seeks  position  with  magazine  or  in 

aimed.  Box  2310,  Editor  &  Publisher.  -  industrial  publicity,  advertising.  Com- 

ftu  AVATTAHTV  nn  rMiarbTiaKiA  tia_  '  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  vet,  mutincr  diHtance  New  York  ^ty  only. 


4U  AvrATT  AUTX«  *  *v«4A  v/AVA  xi/iv  -  A  AAv/AwtjAwvxxAriXV,  vffv,  rnuuiiiT  uiHiHiic*;  i  upk  uniy. 

^  '  BBA.  Journalism  major,  unencumbered.  I  Box  2631,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 

^  «pen.  nce-60.m-7  day  a.m..  35.-  opportunity  with  chailenge  and  '  _  ' 

p  m  rompetitive  supervisoir.  j  promise.  Anywhere.  Box  2424,  Editor  ! 

”^",1“’"  *  Publisher.  YOUNG  EDITOR  with  newspaper.  1 

jrwfntlyassn^nt.  Chart  Ar^  6  pre-  - - ■■  -  I  publications,  photography,  printing,  j 

rrrod.  Box  2531,  Editor  &  Publisher.  |  REPORTER  PHO'TOGRAPHER  —  &-  !  agriculture  background.  MS  in  jour-  I 

>  I  P®*"'*®®*  “id  imagination  combined  in  ]  nalism.  Family.  Prefer  Southwest  or 

/lavenumff  1  photojournalism.  Prefer  Arizona,  con-  |  mountains.  Present  salary  $116.  Box  - 

PR~rv"rT  V  PMPTyyvpTi — I  ^Juut  Area  10.  J-grad,  Michi-  ,  2603.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  Assistant  ,fan  State,  26.  Married,  recommends-  ■  —  ■ 

ussafied  Advertising  Manager  with  6  tions,  complete  equipment,  veteran.  tn*tructor$ 

rwrs  expenence  in  the  newspaper  |  Seek  photographic  or  combination  job.  _  _  i 

tuBiness  dMires  a  ch^lei^iiig  oppor-  will  be  in  Phoenix  from  16  June,  will  YOUNG  ENGLISH  M.A..  27.  married, 

lumty  as  Classified  Advertising  Man-  :  travel  to  see  you.  Personal  resume  on  college  teaching,  journalism  back-  ! 

A  phasM  of  classified  request.  Box  2451,  Editor  4  Publisher,  ground,  desires  educational,  editorial 

Pr»fer  Oiart  Areas  ..  3,  or  4  :  but  — -  -  -  or  public  rrtations  position  in  Chart  i 

r.ll  consider  any  other  location  if  1  SPOUTS  EDITOR— 32.  married,  child.  Areas  10.  11  or  12.  Box  2425,  Editor  i 

xinvincfd  of  a  permanent  position  with  ,  H  years  in  business,  6  as  sports  editor.  A  Publisher 

opportunity  for  future  advancement  Last  4  19.000  a.m.  Seeks  AuRUSt  ad-  ■  ! 

dniing  entirely  on  my  ability,  vanoement.  p.m.  ONLY.  No  Chart  Mechanical 

loung  family  man,  good  character.  Areas  1,  2,  7,  11.  FVed  Walker,  922 

rif  rtarter.  Correspondence  which  may  j  E.  Monroe.  Harlingen.  Texas.  AVAILABLE  SOON.  Composing  super- 

^  »PPre®*»‘-ed.  i  -  intendent  with  ability  to  insure  good 

Box  .610,  Iglitor  4  Publisher,  ,  AVIATION  EDI'POR,  now  running  operation.  Familiar  new  procesees. 

-rti-v-/-  - „ . . . .  „  -  i  copy-layout  desk  of  top  missile  and  Seeka  challenge.  Will  be  at  mechanical 

iyL.>P  i.LAbalrlluD  MANAGER  aircraft  magazine,  wants  responsible  j  conference  in  Miami.  Florida.  Box 

»ith  top-drawer  qualifications  now  position  with  publication  or  industry  j  2317,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

r«sdy  for  final  move  to  position  with  in  New  York  City  area.  Box  2520,  - 

sound  future.  9  years’  managerial  ex-  Editor  4  Publisher.  i  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

iencnce,  competitive  and  combination.  -  i 

College  graduate,  married.  Outstand-  ♦♦PDITOPQ  5?,  PPP(^PTPP<^*e  Compoeing  Room  Superintendent,  in 

ng  professional  and  civic  records.  Box  .  Ct  INCrwiN  I  CISO  mid-forties,  with  15  yean  of  super- 

SSI,  Editor  4  Publisher.  National  clearing  house  for  competent  visory  experience  in  shops  from  small 

*~  personnel  coast-tcvcoast  at  no  charge  to  large  (for  6  yean,  and  at  present, 

Dispatch-Production  ^  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  composing  room  superintendent  of 

—  HEADLINE  PEHI^NNBL  (Agency)  Metropolitan  Daily)  seeks  position  as 

ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  —  Dia-  6  E.  46  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728  Production  Manager,  foc^ent  and 


Mechanical 


AVAILABLE  SOON.  Compoeing  super¬ 
intendent  with  ability  to  insure  gxiod 


EXPERIENCED 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

AVAILABLE 

Skill  and  imagination  in  news 
and  feature  work.  Good  writer. 
A-1  darkroom  man.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  For  prompt  resume  write 
Box  2442.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


44  PHOTO  AWARDS— 3  years:  WPPA 
Photographer  of  Year,  past  president. 
Newspaper  photographer,  27,  desires 
move  to  magazine  or  large  newspaper 
magazine  section  for  picture  story  or 
sports.  Completely  equipped  with  3Smm. 
(iollege  graduate.  Box  2418,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS— 
PROMOTION  DIRBCTTOR 

President  of  small  but  profitable  South¬ 
west  metropolitan  area  advertiaing- 
public  relations  agency  deaires  return 
to  corporate  or  agency  public  relationa- 
promotional  field.  32.  BA  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  14  years’  experience  in  aviation, 
newspapers,  radio-TV,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  professional  sports,  auto¬ 
motive  and  retail  sales.  Prefer  to  re¬ 
main  in  Southwest,  would  relocate  to 
California  or  Florida.  Agency’s  fine 
financial  picture  will  allow  sale  in  30 
days.  Will  accept  less  starting  income 
to  return  to  this  field  if  advancement 
potential  available,  ^x  2305,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELA-nONS— We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  publicity,  public  relations 
and  employee  communications  people 
on  file.  Said  us  your  job  sjiecs.  We’ll 
send  you  resumes  to  match.  Contact: 
BUI  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67 
E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
CE  6-5670. 

REPORTER  on  a  top  New  York  City 
daily  wants  public  relations  job  in 
Texas.  Box  2426,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  PUBUC  RELA'nONS— 
Reporter-columnist,  30,  vet.  Harvard 
A.B.,  sharp  writer,  seeks  college  or 
news  poet,  from  $8,000.  Top  college 
references,  7  years’  experience.  Box 
2532,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


^2,  Editor  4  I^blisher. 

Dispatch-Production 


Manager  desires  position.  College 


well-rounded  background.  Proven  abil- 


;  PROMOTION  MANAGER— top  flight 
I  metroi^itan  newspaper  experience. 

I  Editorial,  advertising,  circulation  and 
I  public  event  promotion,  all  my  dish. 
I  Versatile  creative  man  with  “can  do’’ 
and  “show  how”.  Solid  administrator. 
Practical  reasons  for  change.  Refer¬ 
ences  you’ll  respect.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  2640,  Editor  4  Publisfaer. 


it*,  experience.  Box  2302,  Editor  ‘  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  and  ity.  Well  versed  in  both  Tape  and 


PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  seeks  po¬ 
sition  CaUfornia.  Reliable  family  man. 


I  PaUiaher.  '  three  loyal  and  capable  aides,  desire  Cold-’Type.  Family  man.  Desire  Chart 

~  I  better  situation.  We’ve  done  it  all —  Areas  10.  11  or  12.  Box  2316,  Editor 

Dispiar  Advertisin*  '  "®-s.  sports,  farm,  outdoors,  photos.  !  a  Publisher. 

^  60.000  daily  now.  ^x  2538,  Editor  4  i - I 

MSPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES.  Publisher.  j  PRESSROOM  TOREMAN  wante  to 

■ilT.  Bay  Area  California,  8  years’  .  —  - - : — : -  make  change — Broad  experience  with 

“Penence.  Grad,  married.  Perms-  ,  NEW  ENGLAND  EDITOR  of  large  Newspaper  Preases — -Large  or  small 
Available  August  16.  Box  2409,  !  weekly,  29,  married,  honor  journalism  |  shop— Excellent  references.  Box  2529, 
■“tor  4  Publisher.  '  seeks  position  on  New  England  i  Editor  4  Publisher. 

- -  I  daily  or  weekly.  Box  2512,  Editor  4  - 

P  director,  heavy  experience,  me-  |  Publisher.  PRESS^STERBO  FOREMAN  seeks  po- 

■om  size  daily.  Conscientioua,  capable;  “  ”  „ „  . - Z - Z - T  sition  CaUfornia.  Reliable  family  man. 

JJ*  methods  and  practices.  Prefer  •  NEWS,  TBLHXJRAPH  editor.  Expen-  20  years’  tubular  experience,  ^x 
Wert.  Write  Box  2541,  Editor  4  Pub-  I  ®nced.  steady.  Optional  area,  single.  2528.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Seller.  Box  2515,  Editor  4  Publisher.  - 

- I  . — r: — ir: - :  production  manager 

^VBRTISING-BUSINBSS  MANAG-  YOUNG  MAN  (25)  with  2%  years  Several  yeiurs  experience  on  medium 
“I  30  years’  experience  on  dailies  to  medium  and  small  daily  experience  sized  dailies.  Resume  prepared.  Box 
».««  and  large  suburbans.  Capable,  wants  reporting  spot  on  daily.  Have  2602.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

J^entious.  aggreesive.  Solid  builder,  handled  police,  court,  municipal  af-  '  — 

wt  references.  Box  2621,  Editor  4  beats;  edited  full-tdo-wn  oil  news  Photoeraphy 

■wilidier.  I  pages  and  have  done  muoh  feature  ' 

work.  V^ran.  Car.  Clips  galore.  Box  PHOTOGRAPHER  desirea  position  in 
Editorial  2518,  Editor  4  Publisher.  Chart  Area  10.  age  34,  14  years’  ex; 

I  -  perience,  family  man,  now  employed 

WIRE  EDITOR,  32,  married,  city  room  YOUNG  WOMAN — Now  on  daily,  for  aa  chief  photographer.  Have  new  car 
seeks  desk  spot  in  the  permanent  spot  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Will  and  necessary  camera  equipment.  Ex- 
t^nias  or  Maryland.  Box  2523,  Edi-  tryout  on  vacation.  Box  2524,  Editor  cellent  reference  and  background.  Box 
Wr  k  Publisher.  >  4  Publisher.  2646,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  June  25,  1960 


PRESS  REPRESENTATIVE,  .speech 
writer,  available  full  time  for  political 
notable  or  other  public  affairs  official. 
Top  byliner  for  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines.  with  prestige  public  relations 
background.  Cl  6-9886  or  Box  2319, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  communica¬ 
tions  or  news  executive.  Wide  back¬ 
ground  editing  in  large  industry,  and 
newspaper,  radio,  speaking,  coilege 
journalism  teaching.  Will  relocate  for 
good  salary.  R.  H.,  1140  Magnolia, 
Gardena,  California. 


WEEKLY  PUBLISHERS 

Don’t  have  a  promotion  department? 
Then  call  on  us  for  skilled,  professional 
assistance.  We  are  fully-staffed  and 
ready  to  help  you  prepare  your  next 
promotional  campaign.  Put  new  ideas 
and  a  fresh  approach  to  work  for  you. 
Write  Box  2618,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Robert  U.  Brown. 

The  1960  Graduate 


Twice  this  Spring  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  changing  attitudes 
of  college  students  and  their 
more  serious  approach  to  the 
news  and  questioned  whether 
newspapers  are  keeping  up  with 
the  times  in  producing  a  more 
serious  and  intellectual  product 
for  this  generation  (Feb.  27, 
page  72  and  April  2,  page  84). 
In  the  latter  column  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  in 
a  university  city  gave  us  some 
documentation  on  the  changing 
habits  and  interests  of  students. 

Further  documentation  comes 
from  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal  which  conducted  an 
elaborate  sur\’ey  of  Michigan 
State  University  graduates  to 
develop  a  picture  of  the  “typical 
male  grad.”  Three  staff  writers 
— Bill  Burke,  Doris  Jarrell  and 
Harry  Stapler — spent  180  hours 
inteniewing  100  male  gradu¬ 
ates.  Each  was  asked  the  same 
questions  in  the  same  manner. 
The  composite  result  appeared 
on  two  pages  of  the  June  12 
issue. 

In  brief  the  intend  ewers 
found  MSU’s  1960  grad  “seri¬ 
ous,  hard-working,  determined, 
confident,  intelligent  and  ambi¬ 
tious  but  not  e.xploring.  Won’t 
take  chances.  Not  an  individual¬ 
ist  or  reformer.  Realist  rather 
than  philosopher.  Preoccupied 
with  home,  career.” 

«  «  * 

“The  1960  graduate  has  no 
strong  feelings  about  politics,” 
the  report  stated.  “He  tends  to 
be  conseiwative,  but  his  class, 
about  evenly  split  between 
Democrats,  Republicans  and  ‘in¬ 
dependents’,  feels  that  expanded 
federal  social  legislation  is  in¬ 
evitable.  He’s  not  for  socialism, 
but  neither  is  he  against  it.  He 
accepts  the  prospect. 

“He  is  not  ready  to  lead  a 
crusade  for  peace  nor  for  war. 

“He  does  not  challenge  the 
operation  or  the  cost  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  because  ‘I 
would  not  know  where  to  start 
or  how  to  evaluate’  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

“He  has  a  sense  of  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  racial  inequali¬ 
ties  in  America  and  feels  that 
racial  integration  is  just  and 
fair  and  will  be  accomplished. 
But  he  will  not  (except  for  the 
Negro  graduate)  lead  or  take 
part  in  a  crusade  for  the  cause. 

“He  is  concerned  about  the 
course  of  international  affairs 
but  is  vague  in  describing  spe¬ 
cific  problems  that  most  worry 
him.  .  .  . 


“The  local  community,  not  the 
state,  nation  or  world,  occuyiies 
his  thoughts  on  graduation  day. 
But  even  here  the  only  cause 
to  which  he  is  dedicated  is  the 
home-family-career  image. 

“The  population  explosion — 
he’s  in  the  vanguard — is  real 
to  him  in  terms  of  economic  and 
social  pressures. 

“But  he  hesitates  to  confront 
these  problems.  His  conserva¬ 
tive  and  home-family-career 
mind  tells  him  that  business  and 
industry  will  mobilize  to  meet 
the  situation. 

“Then  an  almost  hidden  voice 
of  anxiety  adds  that  business 
and  industry  may  not  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  problem  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  government.  He 
wants  the  security  of  a  govern¬ 
ment-supported  floor  under  his 
dream  of  suburban  home,  sta¬ 
tion  wagon  and  the  good  life. 

“He  would  ‘prefer  creeping 
socialism  to  having  people  hurt, 
unemployed  and  star%’ing  or  to 
a  major  decline  in  the  American 
standard  of  living.’ 

“He  is  intelligent  but  not 
scholarly:  aware  but  not  ready 
to  take  sides  on  major  issues; 
educated,  but  not  curious  or 
philosophical  about  the  purpose 
of  life. 

“He  denies  he  is  a  conformist 
but  then  smilingly  admits  his 
desire  for  a  ranch-style  subur¬ 
ban  home,  three  children,  a  sta¬ 
tion  wagon,  membership  in  the 
PTA  and  the  junior  executive 
role  in  his  career,”  etc. 

3|l  «  « 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  in 
detail.  But  the  State  Journal 
editorially  called  this  a  “dis¬ 
turbing  college  grad  profile.” 

He  has  many  attributes  to  his 
credit,  the  newspaper  stated, 
“but  there  is  another  side  to 
him  and  it  is  this  other  side  that 
is  disturbing. 

“He  lacks  a  challenge.  Or 
worse,  he  refuses  to  accept  a 
challenge.  Despite  his  own  criti¬ 
cism  of  conformity,  he  is,  none¬ 
theless,  a  conformist  because  he 
fears  that  non-conformity  will 
jeopardize  his  main  goal  in  life 
— attainment  of  happy  family- 
hood  and  economic  security.  .  .  . 

“His  quest  for  security  domi¬ 
nates  his  life.  He  wants  to  avoid 
anything  that  could  delay 
achievement  of  his  goals.  Fun¬ 
damentally,  he  lacks  a  pioneer¬ 
ing  spirit,  that  spark  of  venture 
from  which  this  nation  was 
bom.” 

The  editorial  stated  the  grad¬ 


'Tm  checking  up  to  see  why  we  can't  keep  a  carrier  boy  on  this  roah.' 


uate  is  a  product  of  his  times — 
“the  age  of  conformity” — but 
believed  it  is  up  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  “kindle  the 
spark  of  inquiry,  to  encourage 
today’s  youngsters  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  times.” 

Maybe  newspapers  can  do 
more  than  they  are  now  doing 
to  kindle  that  spark  of  inquiry 
and  highlight  the  challenges.  At 
least  it  is  in  their  interest  to 
have  this  infonnation  about  this 
new  generation  of  readers. 

The  big  question,  as  we  see 
it,  is  whether  newspapers  will 
be  performing  their  proper 
function  if  they  merely  cater  to 
the  “home-family-career  image” 
of  this  generation. 

• 

Graduates  Honored 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Photos  and  biographies  of  60 
Tacoma  News  Tribune  newspa- 
perlKjy  graduates  from  seven 
high  schools  were  presented  in  a 
special  edition  of  "rNT  Livewire, 
junior  dealer  publication. 


Wins  News  Contest 

Cleveum 

Mary  Hirschfeld,  Clevelni 
Plain  Dealer,  won  the  Brazilian 
Government  Trade  Bureau  m- 
test  for  the  Inest  news  story  m 
Brazil.  Known  as  the  “Ambas¬ 
sadress  of  Cleveland  for  Latin 
America,”  Miss  Hirschfeld  w» 
the  prize,  a  two-week  trip  to 
Brazil  via  Varig  Airlines,  for 
a  series  of  articles  .she  wrott 
for  her  paper  on  Brazil. 


Standard  Gravure 
Ups  John  Richards 

Louisville,  Ky. 

John  Richards,  33,  former 
personnel  executive,  has  been 
named  administrative  assistant 
to  Melzar  G.  Lowe,  operatinf 
manager  of  Standard  GravuR 
Corporation.  Mr.  Richards  for¬ 
merly  was  assistant  director  of 
employee  relations  for  the  Cour¬ 
ier  -  Journal,  Louisville  Tima. 
and  WHAS. 


ALLEN  KANDER 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SAlfi 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANOAl  ADYISBIS 
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Is  your  best  feature  writer  best  read? 

Ah,  those  human  interest  pieces!  How  they  add  sparkle  to  a  newspaper 
...  if  someone  reads  them!  That’s  why  the  finest  features  in  the  world’s 
finest  newspapers  are  set  in  Linotype  Corona.  For  this  big,  open,  crisp 
face,  designed  specifically  for  newspaper  use,  makes  reading  easy  . . . 
and  pleasurable.  Corona’s  readability  builds  readership  . . .  and,  with 
it,  builds  circulation  and  linage. 

Dress  right . . .  with 

(•  “WO"”  ■'i  corona 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 

Primed  in  U.S.A. 


moder  /  city. 


ACTION  in  the  public  interest 


DATELINE:  i 

Saigon 


Your  Scripps-Howard  reporter 
nips  our  nap  on  Foreign  Aid 


Who  was  asleep  at  the  switch  with  our  aid 
to  Viet  Nam?  And  who  accounted  for  how 
those  dollars  rolled  around?  Count  on  your 
Scripps-Howard  reporter  to  wake  the  world 
up  to  waste  and  inefficiency— as  he  did  in 
Viet  Nam— as  he’ll  do  tomorrow  or  next 
week,  somewhere  else.  No  matter  where  in 


the  world  you— and  we— have  an  in 
he  keeps  his  eye  peeled.  That’s  why  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  continue 
have  stories  nobody  else  has  uncovered, 
see  them  first,  to  keep  up  with  and  ahea 
the  important  news,  read  your  Scrip 
Howard  paper  daily. 


Give  light 
and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 
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